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Hearings Start 


Tuesday on New 
Postal Rate Bill 


Burden of Proposed 


Hike Falls on Direct 
Mail and Publications 


WASHINGTON, March 1—Post- 
master General Jesse Donaldson 
will be the lead-off witness Tues- 
day when the House post office 
committee begins work on legisla- 
tion doubling the rate on direct 
mail advertising, and _ boosting 
rates on newspapers and magazines 
by 50%. 

House postal committee chair- 
man Tom Murray (D., Tenn.) 
plans daily sessions until hearings 
are completed. Legislation may be 
ready for House action some time 
next month. Publishers are tenta- 
tively scheduled to appear begin- 
ning Wednesday, March 14. } 

The drive for postal legislation | 
was triggered Tuesday by a Pres-| 
idential message calling the pro-| 
spective $521,000,000 postal deficit | 
an “unreasonable and unfair” bur-| 


den on the taxpayers “at a time | 


— heme ~ _— 


LEADS OFF—The largest promotion ever 
put behind Susqueh Mills’ Susk 

Saran fabric for auto seat covers starts 
with this two-color page scheduled for 
the March 27 issue of Look and the April 
14 Saturday Evening Post. “Star per- 
former” Kate Smith and others will be 
featured in future ads. MacManus, John 

& Adoms is the agency. 


when every effort must be made 
to reduce the size of the federal 
budget.” 


a The President estimated that 
cirect mail matter and publications 
are the source of at least $300,000,- 
000 of the department’s losses. He 
(Continued on Page 111) 


Orange Juice and Video Skyrocket 
Snow Crop to $56,000,000 Volume 


‘Show of Shows’ Was 
Dropped with Regret; 
Moves into Daytime TV 


(This is the first of two instal- 
ments on Snow Crop Marketers. 
The next will appear in the March 
12 issue. Part I is largely devoted 
to Snow Crop’s advertising phil- 
osophy and its sales rise with fro- 
zen orange juice concentrate.) 


By JAMEs V. O'GARA 
New York, March 1—Snow Crop 
Marketers, not yet six years old, 
expects its 1951 frozen food and 
juice sales to total $56,000,000. Op- 
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2 industry produced and sold 3,000,- 


erated by a group of bright young 
men as a subsidiary of Clinton 
Foods, Snow Crop has skyrocketed 
to second place in the frozen food 
industry from a standing start, 
headed only by the gigantic Birds 
Eye-Snider division of General 
Foods. 

Snow Crop’s astonishing climb 
from a 1946 sales volume of $3,- 
500,000 was made possible to a 
large extent by the introduction, 
in 1946, of a remarkable new citrus 
product: frozen orange juice con- 
centrate—which the Marketers 
were first in the industry to ad- 
vertise nationally. It was this con- 
centrate that Snow Crop used as a 
potent merchandising wedge to 
clear the way for the rest of its 
40-item line of fruits, vegetables 
and poultry. 


@ Toyted as the equal of freshly 
squeezed orange juice in taste, 
color and vitamin content, the con- 
centrate sold 400,000 gallons for 
the industry in 1946. In 1947, the 


000 gallons, and in 1950 the figure 


reached 22,000,000 gallons. 
Snow Crop’s young men feei| 
| 


|industry concentrate sales are 


nowhere near their potential peak. | 


trate acceptance will be in direct 
relationship to the retail price of | 
the product. Anxious to boost its/ 
own sales sky-high, Snow Crop in- 


conscious and will keep on using 
heavy coin to advertise and mer- 


of this year’s record $2,000,000 ad- 
(Continued on Page 112)) 


Hs 45 ‘Over $10,000,000' Agencies 
= “""" Billed $1,334,000,000 in 1950 


Seventh Exclusive AA Compilation of Agency Billings Shows Figures 
for 217 Agencies; Six Hit $50,000,000 Mark; 14 Over $30,000,000 


Copyright, 1951, by Advertising Publications Inc. Quotation or reproduc- 
tion in whole or in part without written permission is expressly prohibited. 


By JoHn CRICHTON 
New York, March 1—In 1950, 
agency business billed $1,334,500,000, compared 
with $1,227,000,000 in 1949, an increase of $107,- 
500,000 for the year. 
| In this report, the seventh exclusive compila- 
_ tion of advertising agency billings by Apvertis- 
|1NG AGE, there were two fewer agencies in the 
$10,000,000 and up circle than in 1949. 
This is partially due to account changes, and 
_to re-assessment of 1949 estimates by AA. In 
this report of 1950 billing, some 217 agencies are 
|represented, ranging from agencies of more 
| than $100,000,000 billing to agencies of $5,000. 
In 1950, the agency business again presents a 
picture of growth. But as more than one agency 
president pointed out to AA reporters engaged 


45 titans of the 


cies had more 


$25,000,000 or 


3 Orlando Stations 
Call 4th Unfair in 
Rating Study Fracas 


ORLANDO, FLa., March 2—What 
started out in December as a co- 
operative rating project among the 
four major network outlets here 
has turned into a fracas, with 
three of the participants accusing 
the fourth of unfair tactics. 

After interviews had been going 
for more than two months for De- 
cember-through-April Hooperat- 
ings in Orlando, three of the sub- 
scribing stations—WBDO, WHOO 
and WLOF—wired C. E. Hooper 
Inc. to complain of the behavior 
of the fourth subscribing station. 

WORZ, the stations wired 
Hooper, “has persisted in influen- 
cing the radio audience by money 
giveaways throughout entire 
broadcasting day and is currently 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Group Suggests | 
3-Step Program 


Rating Probe 


New York, March 1—A special 
committee of experts which has 
been studying apparent discrepan- 
cies in the reports of various radio- 
TV audience measurement services 
today suggested a three-phase pro- 
gram of additional investigation. 

Having outlined the procedure 
for further analysis of the prob- 
lem, the special committee de- 
clared itself dissolved, and sug- 
gested that the National Assn. of 
Broadcasters take on the assign- 
ment. 

The special committee was set 
up last fall after Stanley Breyer, 

(Continued on Page 114) 


Last Minute News Flashes 


Walter McKee Replaced by Dampier at Lever Bros. 


New York, March 2—The advertising and sales setup at Lever Bros. 
Co. has changed again. J. L. Dampier, formerly marketing director of 
Lever Bros. Ltd., Toronto, today was named vice-president in charge 
of detergent and shortening sales, to take over March 15. He succeeds 
Walter W. McKee, one of Charles Luckman’s appointees, who resigned. 
Mr. McKee’s resignation came one week after the resignation of John 


W. Sandburg, vice-president in charge of advertising of the Pepsodent | 
| 


division. 


Dancer, Fitzgerald Named as Agency for Hydrox 
Cuicaco, March 2—Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample here has been ap- 
pointed to handle the account of Hydrox Corp., effective today. Hydrox, 
a subsidiary of National Dairy Products Corp., handles the distribution 
From now on, they say, concen-| Of Sealtest ice cream in the Chicago area. N. W. Ayer & Son formerly 


serviced the account. 


Treanor to Direct NPA Publishing Division 


WASHINGTON, March 2—National Production Authority announced 
tends to continue being low-price’ today that Arthur Treanor, retired vice-president of Booth Newspapers, 
has been appointed director of its printing and publishing division. 
Donald C. Shook, who has been acting director, is to be deputy director. 
E. W. Palmer, president of the Press, Kingsport, Tenn., has been named 


consultant to the division. 


(Additional News Flashes on Page 115) 


in putting together the recapitulation of billing 
figures, 1950 may very well be the last year 
for which this is true. Korea, and the mobiliza- 
tion which it precipitated, will inevitably have 
an effect upon advertising. Whether agencies 
will continue to amass billing as they have since 
1945 is dubious, particularly those agencies 
with accounts centralized in capital goods, auto- 
motive and appliance accounts. 

Nevertheless, 1950 was a year in which large 
agencies got larger. On the whole, the picture 
of $10,000,000 and up agencies shows: Six agen- 


than $50,000,000 in billings, 14 


had more than $30,000,000, 20 had billing of 


more, and no less than 30 agen- 


cies had billings of $15,000,000 and more. 


| [Ed. Note: This is as good a 
ltime as any to reemphasize, for 
|the seventh successive year, that 
| billings are not income. Billings 
are a measure of gross business, 
jand they represent no more ac- 
| curately agency income than do, 
say, bank deposits or face value of 
insurance. 

An agency which has billings of 
$10,000,000 has income of $1,500,- 
000, not $10,000,000—which is 
merely the measure of the busi- 
ness it did on behalf of its clients 
during the year. AA asked agen- 
cies to multiply all fees by 625, 
thus equalizing fee and commis- 
sion business for purposes of com- 
parison. 

One more word about “esti- 
mates” as used in this compila- 
tion. In perhaps six cases among 
the 217, these are outright esti- 
mates, where AA is guessing on 
the basis of available information. 
In most other cases, they repre- 
sent a joint endeavor in which 
the agency has assisted a reporter 
in arriving at a figure.] 


a In the 1950 compilation, four 
agencies were dropped from the 
group, two because they did not 
|have sufficient billing, two be- 
cause AA erred in estimating bill- 
ing in past years. Two new agen- 
cies, Warwick & Legler and Mc- 
Laren Advertising Ltd., joined the 
group. 


J. Walter Thompson Co., perpet- 
}ual leader in the billings parade, 
| was the top agency again in 1950, 
when it is estimated to have billed 
$130,000,000 (including foreign 
billing) compared to $121,000,000 
in 1949. JWT had a notable new 
business year, as well as expanded 
activity among present accounts. 
Among the accounts added: Flori- 
da Citrus Commission, Norge divi- 
sion of Borg-Warner, American 
Structural Products. Lost: Amino 
Products division of International 
Mineral & Chemical Corp. 


_ Young & Rubicam is estimated 
\ (Continued on Page 55) 
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Many Problems, But Business Papers 
Can Expect Good Year, ABP is Told 


Cuicaco, Feb. 28—Problems fac- 
ing publishers of business papers 
will certainly keep them “pretty 
well occupied” during the next 
several years, but increased effort, 
intelligence and skill will help 
them win out over all obstacles, 
Curtis W. McGraw, president, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., told the 
annual midwest conference of 
Associated Business Publications 
here today. 

Mr. McGraw emphasized that 
costs and taxes will continue to 
rise, but that business papers are 
such important channels of infor- 
mation and have so vital a role 
to play in further expanding the 
nation’s productive capacity that 
they have nothing to fear if they 
continue to remember that editor- 
ial excellence is the only way to 
success. He pointed out, also, that 
more production—quickly—is the 
only way that further government- 


al controls can be prevented. 

Short of all-out war, Mr. Mc- 
Graw said, business papers should 
show a healthy gain in advertising 
this year, although there is no 
prospect of the spectacular in- 
creases made in the 1939-49 de- 
cade. Industrial advertising, he 
said, is tied tightly to the fortunes 
of the capital goods industries, and 
there is little doubt that these in- 
dustries will experience a record 
year. 


@ Although the excess profits tax 
law may result in somewhat great- 
er advertising appropriations in 
some cases, Mr. McGraw made it 
clear that he and his company 
opposed the tax as uneconomic and 
unsound, and did not propose to 
solicit advertising on a tax basis. 
“If we must depend on this un- 
economic means to sell advertis- 
ing,” he said, “we're a sorry lot. 


I'm as selfish as the next fellow, 
but I don’t want advertising that 
comes that way.” 

Mr. McGraw emphasized that 
he is a wholehearted believer in 
wholly paid circulation for busi- 
ness papers, and suggested that the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations might 
well do a better job of public re- 
lations in educating buyers of ad- 
vertising on the merits of ABC 
membership. He also denied vigor- 
ously that McGraw-Hill has any 
desire to “run” ABP, and said he 
would go to “any lengths”—includ- 
ing even withdrawal of all Mc- 
Graw-Hill men from ABP offices 
and committees—“to stamp out 
these ideas.” 


s At the afternoon session, Bordon 
Putnam, partner, J. K. Lasser & 
Co., insisted that business paper 
advertising and subscription rates 
must be increased to maintain 
satisfactory profit positions in the 
face of rising costs. He said that 
he believed printing costs would 
probably advance as much as 10% 


Let's not slump to conciusions, though. Many a sad sales 
7 setback is just a matter of insufficient advertising cover- 
; age. In Michigan, for instance, a third of your sales effort 
ne is without advertising support if you're not in the eight 
Booth Michigan newspapers. 


Michigan is one of only four states east of the Rockies 
which shows a 10-year population gain of over 20%. 


, For more information, ask for new Market Data Sheets... 


Ay 


A. H. Kuch; 
110 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, New York, 
Murray Hill 6-7232 


The John E. Lutz Co., 
435 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, lilinois, 
Superior 7-4680 


GRAND RAPIDS PRESS + FLINT JOURNAL + KALAMAZOO GAZETTE - SAGINAW NEWS 
JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT - MUSKEGON CHRONICLE - BAY CITY TIMES - ANN ARBOR NEWS 


} 


| 


KLEIN REWARDED— Philip Klein (righs), 
chairman of the board and founder of the 
Philip Klein Advertising Agency, Phil- 
adelphia, is honored by the Junior Ad- 


| vertising Club of Philadelphia at a lunch- 


eon, Feb. 13, in recognition of what he 

has done on behaif of young men and 

women in advertising. Making the pres- 

entation is Don Brennan, Curtis Publish- 
ing Co., president of the club. 


this year, but that further advances 
in the price of paper were not 
likely for a while. 

As far as government restrictions 
on advertising are concerned, Mr. 
Putnam said there have been prac- 
tically no changes from the last 
war, and advised the publishers to 
“quit worrying and go out and sell 
advertising to sell goods.” 


e P. C. Lauinger, president, Oil 
and Gas Journal, called the lack 
of reading time and the decline in 
the “art of reading” “Public Enemy 
No. 1 of the business press.” Thus 
far, he said, this problem of lack 
of time and disinclination to read 
is only a threat, but unless positive 
action is taken it might develop 
into a serious problem. 

The Advertising Research Foun- 
dation studies of business papers 


| have shown high scores for bus- 
| iness paper readership, but posi- 
| tive action must be taken to insure 
| that such high reading does not 


NEWSPAPERS geaywinsze., 


slowly disappear, Mr. Lauinger 
said. He pointed out that all media 
have the same problem, but as- 
serted that most of them have done 
more about it than has the business 
press. 

All business papers should work 
actively to get across to their read- 
ers and prospective readers what 
a personally important stake they 
have in the business press, he said, 
adding that his own organization 
this year is devoting 26 spreads in 
Oil and Gas Journal to selling the 
importance of business paper read- 
ership to its own subscribers, and 
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in addition is distributing a book- 
let, “Reading for Profit,” which 
tells readers why it is important 
to them to literally carve out the 
time from their business days to 
read their business papers, and 
also gives them helpful suggestions 
on how to read the papers with 
more profit to themselves. 

W. K. Beard Jr., ABP president, 
and James G. Lyne, Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Co., ABP 
chairman, wound up the afternoon 
session with a report on recent 
ABP activities and proposed activi- 
ties. G. D. Crain Jr., publisher of 
ADVERTISING AGE, presided. 


@ The morning was devoted to 
two concurrent clinic sessions, one 
on editorial and circulation, and 
the other on advertising sales. E. C. 
Gavin, editor, American Builder, 
and vice-president, National Con- 
ference of Business Paper Editors, 
conducted the editorial session. 

Participants in the circulation 
session included John H. Reardon, 
circulation consultant; Frank East- 
er, Keeney Publishing Co.; Paul 
Hertz, Esquire’s Apparel Arts; and 
Thornell Barnes, American Lum- 
berman and Building Products 
Merchandiser. 

E. R. Gauley, vice-president, 
Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corp., 
conducted the advertising sales 
session, at which speakers included 
Charles Hoefer Jr., American 
Lumberman; William S. Gaskill, 
American Builder; Gordon Mack, 
Coal Age, and George F. Taube- 
neck, Air Conditioning & Refriger- 
ation News. Robert Marshall, 
Architectural Record, sent a re- 
port of the sales managers’ com- 
mittee, which is making a detailed 
study of business paper rate cards, 
with a view to standardizing con- 
tent and terminology. Wide vari- 
ations now exist, and many rate 
cards fail to provide all needed 
information, the committee says. 


Foster & Kleiser Ups Hawley 


W. A. Hawley has been ap- 
pointed San Francisco branch 
manager of Foster & Kleiser Co. 
He joined the company in 1924. 
Mr. Hawley succeeds W. F. Stev- 
ens, who has been made head of 
the Chicago sales office. 


Gilbert Appoints Foley 


Gilbert Associates, engineer, con- 
sultant and constructor, has named 
Richard A. Foley Advertising 
Agency, Philadelphia, to handle its 
advertising. Business papers and 
newspapers will be used. 
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WINS spots move mountains of everything—tfrom collar 
buttons to “‘Constellations’’—fast! Let us give you examples! 
WINS spots have a high Pulse but a low rate per 
thousand homes. Let us show you! 
WINS spots, in other words, sell more, cost less. 
Get the straight facts on a WINS spot buy. 
Call your WINS representative 

. .. see him when he calls! 

*Source: Pulse of N. ¥.—Dec., 1950 


Sells! 
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CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FIRST IN THE NATION IN 


TOTAL GROCERY 
ADVERTISING 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS CARRIED 


MORE TOTAL GROCERY ADVERTISING THAN, 
ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER IN THE UNITED STATES, 
MORNING... EVENING...OR SUNDAY 


|. Chicago Daily News . _ 3,652,789 11. Cleveland Press 2,579,973 
2. Miami Herald .__. 3,443,751 12. Hartford Times 2,561,972 
3. Houston Chronicle __. _ 3,140,226 13. Seattle Times __. 2,543,814 
4. Detroit News............ _. .2,726,545 14. Akron Beacon Journal 2,486,609 
5. New Orleans Times-Picayune ___—_ 2,724,701 15. Providence Bulletin 2,474,861 
6. Milwaukee Journal . _.. 2,696,513 16. Oakland Tribune 2,448,238 
7. Dallas Times Herald . 2,680,277 17. Toledo Blade _. 2,446,340 
8. Sacramento Bee __.. _. 2,654,606 18. Rochester Times-Union 2,420,465 
9. Buffalo Evening News. 2,649,808 19. Minneapolis Star 2,355,430 
10. Washington Star 2,648,496 20. Portland Journal © 2,339,362 


AND ... here is the overwhelming score in Chicago 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 3,652,789 


TOTAL GROCERY LINAGE DAILY TRIBUNE 2,195,590 

DAILY HERALD-AMERICAN 2,006,957 

CARRIED BY CHICAGO DAILY SUN-TIMES 734.178 
A 6 

NEWSPAPERS IN 1950 SUNDAY HERALD-AMERICAN 426,497 

SUNDAY SUN.TIMES 224,879 


Source: MEDIA RECORDS 
*Liquor Linage Omitted 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 76 Years Chicago's HOME Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK DETROIT MIAMI BEACH LOS ANGELES 


9 Rockefeller Free Press Southern Publications Story, Brooks & Finley, Ine. 
Plaza Building 420 Lincoln Road 624 Guaranty Building 
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3 Orlando Stations 
Call 4th Unfair in 
Rating Study Fracas 


(Continued from Page 1) 
conducting telephone campaign 
with listeners.” 


® Specifically, according to the 
Hooper office in New York, the 
Stations objected to the “Lucky 
Social Security Numbers” show, 
which offers cash to holders of the 
lucky numbers. This program for- 


mat, developed by Azrael Adver-| show, then thanks them for their Ruppert Sets Biggest Drive 
is time, and says goodbye. Lots of for Knickerbocker Beer | 


tising Agency in Baltimore, 
carried on several stations in the 
country. Numbers are announced | 
over the air, with winners invited | 
to come to the stations to collect) 
their loot. | 

The Orlando broadcasters also | 
objected to the telephone promo- 
tion drive of the station. This cam- 
paign, Eugene Hill, WORZ general | 
manager, told ADVERTISING AGE, 
“consists of one employe who has 
been with us 18 months. She calls 
up listeners in this area, invites | 
them to tune in to such and such | 


stations have done this.” 


es At first, Hooper decided to dis- 
continue the study in view of the 
three-station pull-out. Then, hav- 
ing investigated the situation and 
found that the program under fire 
was being heard elsewhere in the 
U.S., the researcher wired WORZ 
that the survey would be con- 
tinued if it was authorized to do 
so. 

“There was no precedent for 
withdrawing a survey for these) 
reasons,” the researcher told the 
complainants. 

This means, in effect, that the! 
ratings, if continued, will cost) 


| City mewspapers, 


Advertising Age, March 5, 1951 


League of Small 
Jacob Ruppert Brewery, new Agencies Formed 
| York, introduced its Knicker- 
in New York Area 


bocker beer March 1 with “the| 
biggest advertising and merchan- 
New York, Feb. 28—A group of 
smaller Manhattan agencies has 


dising campaign in its 84-year his- 
tory.” Biow Co., New York, is the 
agency. Promotion built around) formed the League of Advertising 
the “Father Knickerbocker” char-| Agencies, aimed at strengthening 
srl wag mee yd othe ore he the agencies and providing a clear- 
ent schedule calls for all New York | '"8 house for ex- 
outdoor, bar, change of ideas 
counter and window cards, radio, | @nd information. 
and television, where the Ruppert! The group's or- 
shows are now plugging the new ganization was 
beer. | spearheaded by 
Max Pearlman, 
president of M. B. 
{Pearlman Co, 
and the 


Kreisler Enters Video 
Jacques Kreisler Inc., New York, 


WREN 


WORZ four times as much as orig-| watch band and jewelry maker, 
inally figured. Hooper’s cost for | will sponsor a 30-minute musical 
such studies is based on a partic-| program over about 15 ABC-TV 


league 


will have Mr 
Pearlman's office 


JOVenA KANSAS 


WEED £ COMPANY 


Kight Spot in 


| standably, 


ipating schedule. WORZ, under-| 
is not pleased with this 
turn of events. 

At week’s end, Mr. Hill said the 
station had not decided whether 
it will ask Hooper to complete the 
survey under these conditions. 


stations, starting March 21 at 8:30 
p.m., EST. The show, a George 
| Foley and Dick Gordon package, 
will feature name bands and top 
vocalists. Hirshon & Garfield is the 
agency for this buy, which repre- 
sents the company’s plunge into 
TV. 


(1 Madison Ave.) 
as temporary 
headquarters. 

J. M. Russakoff, president of 
Vanguard Advertising, is presi- 
dent. Other officers are: Harry 
Waterston, Waterston & Fried, Ist 
vice-president; Ken Rader, Ken 


J. M. Russokoff 


1 ARES 5 AY ROLE ere 


15. 


Advertising Up 


47 


for April! 


Advertising linage for the April, 1951 ESQUIRE is up 
15.4% over the April issue of last year—the 8th con- 


secutive issue to show an advertising gain over the 


corresponding issue of the year preceding. 


For the first quarter of 1951 January, February and 
March— ESQUIRE’s total advertising linage shows an 
increase of 14.6% over the same period last year. And 
note this, too- all these gains are underlined by a 


new all-time ESQUIRE circulation high! 


Rader Co., 2nd vice-president; S. 
Duane Lyon, S. Duane Lyon Inc., 
3rd _ vice-president; Bert Frisch, 
Will Burgess & Co., treasurer; Mr 
Pearlman, executive secretary; and 
Gloria Sobelman, Stevens Adver- 
tising, secretary. 

The league hopes eventually to 
have 500 agencies as members, 
drawn from the New York area, 
and will shortly hold an open 
meeting to which agency principals 
will be invited. 


Ist Audio-Visual 
Aid Clinic Exhibits 
PR Tools, Methods 


Cuicaco, Feb. 27—The tools and 
techniques of public relations were 
on display here yesterday when 
the first audio-visual aid clinic, 
sponsored by the Chicago chapter 


of Public Relations Society of 
America, was held at the Hotel 
Morrison. 


Speakers at the clinic, which at- 
tracted close to 300 persons, re- 
lated public relations success stor- 
ies in their particular fields, and 
at the same time demonstrated the 


particular visual-aid tools em- 
ployed in their public relations 
programs. 


The use of motion pictures for 
employe indoctrination was ex- 
hibited by Illinois Bell Telephone, 
while General Mills introduced a 
Kodachrome film with special ani- 
mation that it shows at stockholder 
meetings to explain the company’s 
annual report. 


es Several different types of pro- 
jectors were displayed at the 
clinic, ranging from those for 
slide films, film strips and moving 
pictures to a transparent overhead 
projector that sells for $240 and 
an opaque projector priced at 
$235. 

A panel discussion was held 
on film producer-client relation- 
ships, at which the majority of 
panel members predicted that 
more and more advertising agen- 
cies will be setting up their own 
film departments. As this happens, 
film production prices would be- 
come commissionable in virtually 
all cases, the panel concluded. 

A lively discussion on the value 
of color in films found opinions 
ranging from “color alone won't 
appreciably increase a film's draw- 
ing power” to “tests show that 
people, particularly children, 
learn faster and retain more from 
color training films.” The consen- 
sus was that color should be used 
only when it is certain that it will 
materially aid in reaching an ob- 
jective. 


Adele Stevenson Joins Ayer 
Adele Stevenson has joined the 

art department of N. W. Ayer & 

Son, Philadelphia, as art buyer. 
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Outstanding, Yes - But 
Only Part of the Talent 
Available at Kling 


A mOOtRN 


BUILDING 


artist ED AvGUSTIMY advertiser KLMG STUDIO 


artist BML FLEMING publication SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Se PR 


Grtist Wit WEATHERS advertiser OMIO O11 COMPANY artist MIKE MOORE advertiser BELL & HOWELL Grtist Pum WLLLAR advertiser WERTZ-ORIVE-UR-SELF 


ADVERTISING AND EDITORIAL ART. The largest PHOTOGRAPHY. Animated, still life, mechanical, DISPLAYS. Kling display designers are not only 
staff nationally-known artists anywhere is at and food, in color or black and white done by ex- artists but thoroughly experienced merchandising 
Kling Studios. Every type of work from line perts. Room settings, completely equipped kitch- men as well...can handle complete job from idea 
drawings to full color oil paintings is available. en, and stylists are among Kling’s many services. conception to distribution of the finished display. 


CCST HEHEHE HEHEHE SESE ESTEE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE EEE HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE OEE EEE HS 


MOTION PICTURES, Documentary and sales train- TELEVISION. Nowhere else in the Mid-West are SLIDE FILMS. Sales training and promotion films 
ing films by experienced personnel working with these television facilities such as Kling has. Pack- expertly produced and planned by a staff with 
the finest physical equipment available including age shows or commercials originated for you or years of experience in this field. Estimates fur- 
mobile units for shooting on location. developed from your ideas in all techniques. nished for color or black and white. 


KLENG studios 


CHICAGO: 601 N. FAIRBANKS COURT + DE 7-0400 
NEW YORK: 51 EAST SIST STREET © EL 5-7336 
LOADED WITH TALENT FOR SERVING AMERICAS ADVERTIS#AS DETROIT: 1928 GUARDIAN BUILDING . wo 11-2500 
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Lamour Color Comb, Shamp-0-Pads 


Sold by Co-Op Ads in Many Cities 


(Picture on Page 93) 

New York, Feb. 27—First intro- 
duced last August—and then in 
only one city—Color Comb today 
is selling in department and drug 
stores in about 55 cities. 

Color Comb, put out by Lamour 


Hair Products, 1014 Avenue St. 
John, Bronx, is a bar-shape cake 
of hair-tint with a haircomb im- 
bedded in it. Thus, “natural color” 
is restored to gray hair by the 
simple act of combing. 

Lamour, which as yet has no 


agency, advertises on a coopera- 


| tive basis and splits ad costs 50-50 


with the retail outlet. Lamour peo- 
ple write all headlines and copy 
while the stores have their art de- 
partments work on illustrations. 
All newspaper ads range between 
600 and 800 lines. An insertion ap- 
pears at least once every two 
weeks. 


e Color Comb ($1.98 plus 20% 
tax) was initially retailed by the 
Jordan Marsh department store in 


Boston. An 800-line ad brought 
$1,200 in Color Comb sales in one 
day. 

A typical ad for the new product 
reads much as follows: 

“Safe, easy ...not a hair dye... 
just comb your hair until it takes 
the desired depth of color. It will 
not color the scalp, and washes 
out with shampoo, but will not 
come off on clothing or linen. 

“Natural-looking color .. . blends 
gray hair to natural-looking youth- 
ful color. Men will find it easy 


You'll Get Through 
with the 
Right Equipment 


Ploughing through our much too frequent snow drifts isn't such a 


tough chore. Neither is breaking through to readers’ attention in 


the highly competitive pages of desirable advertising media. 


"Simply a matter of right equipment,” say the experts... To 


scores of advertisers, right equipment means ROGERS-made 


plates. Their ads consistently are rated “top interest” because 


they are faithful reproductions of the vital character and force- 


ful appeal planned into the original copy. Specify ROGERS. 


oe 2. ee a ee 
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Master Craftsmen of Photo-Engraving 


CHICAGO 


Members of the 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS ASSOCIATION 


2001 CALUMET AVENUE ® CAlumet 5-4137* CHICAGO 16 


Advertising Age, March 5, 1951 


to color hair graying at the tem- 
ples. 

“Color Comb is an easy-to-han- 
dle rat-tail comb with solid bar 
|of color attached to the teeth. In 
black, auburn, red, dark brown, 
medium brown and light brown.” 


s Ads like this, according to La- 
mour, are helping department 
stores do $1,000 or more a week 
with the Color Comb. The com- 
pany, which said the product has 
been tested and approved by the 
Food and Drug Administration, ex- 
| pects to get into national distribu- 
tion in less than six months. 
When it reaches that stage it 
expects to take on an agency and 
go into magazines and television. 
(The only TV commercials in the 
present setup come via “The Handy 
Man,” a program sponsored by 
Gimbel’s in Philadelphia. The first 
two plugs, Lamour said, resulted 
in the sale of 12 gross of the Color 
Comb.) 
Another Lamour product, on the 
market for more than two years, 
| is Shamp-O-Pads, which is fre- 
| quently advertised together with 
Color Comb. It was first introduced 
by Gimbel’s, New York, on a dem- 
onstration basis. Shamp-O-Pads is 
also advertised cooperatively and 
| is now sold in 55 cities. 
e Shamp-O-Pads “cleans and deo- 
| dorizes the hair in about three 
| minutes.” Ads tell women that the 
| product won't disturb their curls. 
Shamp-O-Pads is a cotton pad im- 
pregnated with a hair cleansing 
| liquid and lanolin. It is designed to 
| slip on a comb so that combing 
action will clean the hair. Each pad 
in the jar of eight ($1.25 plus 20% 
tax) may be re-used. A Shamp- 
O-Pads refill ($1 plus tax) may 
be used to re-impregnate the pads. 
Among the department stores 
carrying Color Comb and Shamp- 
O-Pads are Donaldson’s in Minne- 
apolis; Mandel Brothers and Wei- 
boldt’s in Chicago; D. H. Holmes 
in New Orleans; The Emporium 
and Schuemann’s in St. Paul; Ster- 
ling, Linder & Davis in Cleveland; 
and Hengerer’s and Sibly, Lindsay 
& Curr in Buffalo. 


Henri, Hurst & McDonald 
Names Jess Teague V. P. 

Jess Teague, 
account execu- 
tive and mer- 
chandising coun- 
sel on food and 
drug packaged 
goods, has been 
named a_ vice- 
president of Hen- 
ri, Hurst & Mc- 
Donald, Chicago. 

Mr. Teague 
joined the agen- 
cy in March, 1948, 
following 14 years with A. C. Niel- 
sen Co. as vice-president. 


Jess Teague 


Whirlpool Advances Two 


Whirlpool Corp., St. Joseph, 
| Mich., has named Jack D. Sparks, 
j advertising manager, to its defense 
| contract division, and Don David- 
son, formerly dryer promotion 
| manager, as sales promotion and 
| advertising manager. 


| 
Young Appoints Szabo 

Jim Szabo, formerly of WWRL, 
|New York, has joined the sales 
| staff of Adam J. Young Jr., New 
| York radio-TV station representa- 
tive. 


Mint Julep, Suh? 


Down in the South theold mule 

is fast becoming legend, and 
grandmaw, puffing her corn- 
cob, is losing out to grandpaw, 
smoking Chesterfields. Prosper- 
ity is sweeping across the South- 
land and living standards are ris- 
ing fast. SOUTHERN FARMER 
gives you this lush market at a 
lower cost-per-thousand than any other 
farm publication. Letterhead brings facts. 


SOUTHERN FARMER 
737 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 
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y Secretary Won a Raise 
on her Lunch Hour 


che taught me to Say it with 
FLOWERS-BY-WIRE 


Ed Jones is an important customer who likes the personal touch. Last week 
I was on a trip, and couldn't attend the opening of his Chicago branch. 


But I'm a lucky guy. My secretary passed an F.T.D. Florist 
during lunch hour, and thought to wire flowers in my name. 


Ed's pleased as punch. He feels that, even though I couldn't be there, 
I remembered. I'm happy because he’s happy. Miss Morrow, my 
secretary, is happy, too. She won a raise when she taught me 


to say it with Flowers-By-Wire. It’s a trick I won't forget! 


FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION 
Headquarters: Detroit, Michigan 


FLOWERS ARE BEAUTIFUL BUSINESS BUILDERS 


On opening days + on anniversaries + on special events + asa “thank you” for the 


order + on almost any business occasion + for those at home when you're away. 


You can wire flowers to anywhere... from anywhere... more than 15,000 F.T. D. 


Sich lev the Games an — and Interflcr.s Member Shops at your service! 


It identities the right shops! 
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McGraw-Hill Net Tops ‘49 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
and subsidiaries, which include all 
magazine, book, building and re- 
lated operations, had consolidated 
net earnings in 1950, after all 
charges and taxes, of $3,058,841. 
Net earnings ii '949 were $2,737,- 
196. 
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CONSULTATION 
FOR AGENCIES 


113 WEST 577 STREET-NEW YORK 19 PL 7-6616 


Publishers Warned to Check Suppliers 
as 10% Cuts in Paper Become Common 


New York, March 1—Additional 
mills have notified customers of 
;a 10% reduction in deliveries on 
contracts as a result of National 
Production Administration order 
M-36. 


Arch Crawford, president of the | 


National Assn. of Magazine Pub- 
| lishers, urged members of the or- 
| ganization this week to check with 

their paper sources on this matter. 
| “Some paper manufacturers,” 
| Mr. Crawford said, “have assured 
| publishers that they plan to re- 


allocate equitably any paper with-_ 


held, but not requisitioned by the 
government, at the end of the 
first ten days of each month, the 
reservation period under order 
M-36. 

“Each publisher should check 
with his paper source, or sources, 


| to ascertain how this matter is to 
| be handled in his individual case. | 
This is essential,” Mr. Crawford 
emphasized, “for future planning 
of sizes of issues and print orders.” 
| 
s “Many people believe a govern- | 
ment allocation plan may be in| 
effect by July 1,” Mr. Crawford 
said. “In any event, prudent man- 
agement calls for careful planning 
and consultation with paper sup- 
pliers.” | 
Demand for wastepaper, caused 
by the pulp shortage and record 
consumption of paper and paper- 
board, is increasing steadily. It is 
believed here that increased sal- 
vaging programs will be necessary. 
Colley S. Baker, director of the 
eastern conservation committee of 
the Wastepaper Consuming Indus- 


Advertising Age, March 5, 1951 


National Nielsen-Ratings of Top TV Shows 
Two-Week Period Ended Jan. 13, 1951 
All figures copyright by A. C. Nielsen Co. 


Total Homes Reached 


Homes 
Rank Program (000) 
1 =‘ Texaco Star Theater (NBC) ........ 6,272 
2 ~=Philco TV Playhouse (NBC) ........ 4,447 
3 Your Show of Shows (NBC, Snow- 
eee 4,391 
4 Your Show of Shows (NBC, Par- 
DD chindtetsnechnetanescud 4,346 
5 Fireside Theater (NBC, P&G) ......4,340 
6 Martin Kane (NBC, U.S. Tobacco) ..4,339 
7 Your Show of Shows (NBC, Crosley) .4,333 
S Gillette Cavalcade (NBC) ..... . 4,326 
9 Colgate Comedy Hour (NBC) ......4,204 
10 «Arthur Godfrey (CBS, Liggett & 
GD cecsccescsisecscesees 4.056 


*Per cent of TV homes reached in those cities where 


Program Popularity* 


Homes 
Rank Program (%) 
1 Texaco Star Theater (NBC) ..........60.4 
2 =“ Fireside Theater (NBC, P&G) 58.0 
3 Gillette Cavalcade (NBC) ...........526 
4 Your Show of Shows (NBC, Snow- 
GD wr ctcdasnceeceseseacsss 50.8 
5 Your Show of Shows (NBC, Par- 
Ferree 48.1 
6 Philco TV Playhouse (NBC) ........ 45.4 
7 Colgate Comedy Hour (NBC) ...... 45.1 
8 Your Show of Shows (NBC. Crosley) ..44.4 
9 Martin Kane (NBC, U.S. Tobacco) ..42.4 
10 Arthur Godfrey's Scouts (CBS, 
Lever Bros.) eee evees 424 


the program was telecast. 


tries, estimates 1951 mill consump- 
tion of wastepaper, as a pulp sub- 
stitute, at 9,000,000 tons. This is 
1,000,000 tons higher than the peak 
reached in the postwar boom year 
of 1947. 


s “The problem today,” he says, 


pines eller 


WTIC’s 50,000 Watts represented nationally by Weed & Co. 


WTIC DOMINATES 


THE PROSPEROUS SOUTHERN 
NEW ENGLAND MARKET 


Paul W. Morency, Vice-Pres.—Gen. Mgr., Walter Johnson, Asst. Gen. Mgr.--Sales Mgr. 


“is in getting the public, that is, 
industry, business, and housewives, 
to save wastepaper, and in making 
it profitable for the wastepaper 
industry to collect, sort and bale 
it for the use of consuming mills.” 

Jobbers’ customers locally are 
still on an allocation basis and 
| probably will continue so indefi- 
nitely. Stocks in warehouse are 
small, and some local distributors 
| are worried about the shortage of 
box cars. 


METAL SHORTAGES HIT 
PEN, PENCIL MAKERS 

New York, March 1—Manufac- 
turers of fountain pens are allo- 
cating their production to prevent 
maldistribution, and some mechan- 
ical pencil producers are cutting 
the number of their retail outlets 
because of forced cutbacks caused 
by metal shortages, members of 
the Wholesale Stationers Assn. 
learned this week at the organi- 
zation’s annual meeting. 

Because of shortages, real and 
potential, dealers are placing 
larger orders now, manufacturers 
reported. 

Items particularly in demand 
here at this week’s meeting in- 
cluded rubber bands, paper clips, 
staples, all types of school note- 
books, paper and manila folders. 


Kobak Elected Head 
of Reorganized BAB 


New York, March 2—Edgar Ko- 
bak has been named chairman of 
the board of directors of Broad- 
cast Advertising Bureau. He was 
appointed at the first meeting 
of the governing body since the 


BAB was set up as a separate 
corporation. 

Former president of Mutual 
Broadcasting System and fow 


business consultant and owner of 
WTWA, Thomson, Ga., Mr. Kobak 
has long been a prominent figure 
in the radio industry. He served on 
the original National Assn. of 
Broadcasters committee which 
laid the groundwork for the estab- 
lishment of BAB. 

Other officers of the corpora- 
tion: William B. Quarton, WMT, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., secretary, and 
Allen Woodall, WDAK, Columbus, 
Ga., treasurer. 

' 


| 
RICHARD D. HEBB 

CARMEL, CAL., March 1—Richard 
|D. Hebb, 72, former public rela- 
}tions counselor for Swift & Co., 
Chicago, died in a Salinas hospital 
yesterday. He had resided here 
since his retirement from the meat 
packing company in 1943. 

Before becoming Swift's first 
fulltime public relations man in 
1916, Mr. Hebb was city editor of 
the Chicago Daily News. 


THE LETTER SHOP, Inc. 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5.1 llinors 
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SCOTCHLITE 


REFLECTIVE SHEETING 


- nal tie aids 2 ike 


IN ALL 48 STATES “scorcHLITE”’ Reflective Sheeting is doing 
a stand-out job on traffic signs, making them visible to motor- 
ists in the same shape and color by night and by day. In 
addition it has added new brilliance, new color to roadside 
displays and place-of-purchase signs. 

These amazing signs need no wiring or electrical mainte- 
nance, use no current, bulbs or batteries, have no mechanism 
whatever. Year after year they deliver their message with 


FEWER NIGHTTIME ACCIDENTS, free ad- 
vertising, better public relations when truck 
fleets are reflectorized with “‘scOTCHLITE” 


unequalled IMPACT. 


Sheeting. Reproduce names, emblems, 
trademarks in full color! 


The “SIGN OF SUCCESS” sells day and night 
at less cost per reader than ordinary signs 


SPECTACULAR AT NIGHT... brilliant in 
daylight. Roadside bulletins and place-of-pur- 
chase signs made with “scoTCHLITE”’ Reflective 
Sheeting put on an exciting display of vivid color 
for every motorist on the road. These sparkling 
new signs get attention every time . . . present 
your selling message with a 24-hour-a-day 
IMPACT no other signs can match. 


< } 


INEXPENSIVE, TOO! No costly illumination or 
maintenance . . . car headlights kindle these signs 
into a mass of glowing color. Motorists begin 
watching your board as far as half a mile away! 

Want more details on what the “SIGN OF 
SUCCESS” can do for you? See your local sign 
plant or write today to Dept. AA31 , Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. 


TYPE Non-illuminated Mluminated Fe ng wl 
Cost Per Month $10 $20 $13 The: .. 
oe 12 hours 18 hours 24 : 
Valeiiy (6AM.—6 P.M) (6 AM.—Midnight) (6AM.—6 AM) SIGN of 
Exposed Circulation SUCCESS 
Par theca 137,500 196,500 213,500 
Cost Per M 7¢ 10¢ 6 
- eH THE SUCCESSFUL MEDIUM used by successful 
“THE SIGN OF SUCCESS” gives you the largest number of lookers over businesses all over the country. 
ROMA SR Ae See ee Made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., 


NIGHT AND DAY, these signs bring you more readers at lower 
cost than any other sign. Roadside advertising at its best! 


St. Paul 6, Minn., also makers of “Scotch” Brand Pressure 
sensitive Tapes, ““Scotch"’ Sound Recording Tape, “Underseal” 
Rubberized Coating, “‘Safety-Walk"’ Non-Slip Surfacing, “3M" 
Abrasives, "3M" Adhesives 


RESTAURANT 0 ORIVE IN 
FINEST IN THE SOUTHWEST 


PLACE-OF-PURCHASE signs in sparkling 
“SCOTCHLITE” Sheeting are a constant 24- 
hour-a-day reminder to the motoring pub- 
lic—tell who you are, where you're located, 
what you have to sell. 


AUTHORIZED 
SERVICE 


wherever the road leads 


ROADSIDE SIGNS made with “scoTrcu.iTEe”’ 
Reflective Sheeting stay on the job all 
through the night, put on a glorious display 
of sparkling color after ordinary signs have 
faded into the darkness. 


WHEN SECONDS COUNT, the extra wa 
ing power of “scoTCHLITEe”’ Sheeting is 
the job guiding and protecting motori 
warning of dangerous conditions, o 

passes, barricades, winding roads. 


GUARDS YOUNG LIVES at night. Cam- 
pas by civic groups in dozens of states 
ave safety-conditioned over 1,500,000 
bikes with “scoTcH.LiTe” Sheeting, pre- 
vented countless tragedies after dark. 


RAILROAD CROSSING SIGNS are visible 
for thousands of feet, give motorists extra 
warning even in foul weather. Many rail- 
roads are now reflectorizing passenger cars, 
boxcars, Diesels, wayside signs. 


| ‘TURN THE PAGE... 
' for more news about “ SCOTCHLITE” 
Reflective Sheeting 
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wiring or mechanism of any kind. 


That’s “‘scoTcHLiTE”’ Reflective Sheeting in action .. . 
the medium used by successful advertisers all over the country. 
Literally, the SIGN OF SUCCESS! 


“1 S THE MOST VERSATILE sign material 
we've ever used,”’ says Walter sags of 
Nesper Sign Co., C edar Rapids, Ia. “Major 
changes in night-and-day displ doe are easy 
with ‘scoTcHLtTe’ Sheeting. This Christmas 
panel, for instance, works 24 hours a day 
et involves no wiring or lighting.” 


“PUBLIC REACTION to our signs of ‘scoTCH- 
tire’ Sheeting has been spontaneous and 

atifying,”” says F. W. Ac kerman, presi- 
Sent of Pacific Greyhound Lines. ‘‘We have 
feceived favorable comments not only from 
@ur drivers and agents, but most impor- 
tant, from the public.” 


“WE ARE CONVINCED,” says Robert S. 
Terrell, advertising manager of Southwest 
Airways Co., “that Southwest's attractive 
signs of ‘SCOTCHLITE’ Sheeting will prove 
to be the most economical and effective 
yet employed for the air transportation 
industry.” 


“THERE'S NO BETTER way to reach motor- 
ists night and day,” says Howard Bell, 
sales manager of Theo. Hamm Brewing 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. “In every location the 
quality and appearance of these highway 
signs made with ‘SCOTCHLITE’ Reflective 
Sheeting has caused favorable comment.’ 


FOR MORE NEWS about | 
“SCOTCHUTE” Reflective Sheeting see 


preceding page. ‘ 4 


Across America, motorists are noticing a new kind of 
advertising. Along highways, outside business places of all kinds, 
are signs that sparkle in car headlights . 
that seem to shine in the dark, yet have no illumination, no 


. bright, colorful signs 


“OUR REFLECTIVE SIGNS outpull all other “WE FEEL THAT ‘scotcH.iTe’ Reflective 
media combined,” says Richard LaBelle of | Sheeting doubles the value of highway sign 


STORAGE AND MOVING 


LaBelle Safety Storage & Moving Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Besides bringing in a 
steady stream of customers, these signs 
produce letters every month from other 
advertisers wanting to know what gives the 
LaBelle signs their sparkling brilliance. 


advertising because it transmits the mes- 
sage 24 hours a day,” says A. A. Anderson, 
resident, G. R. Herberger’s Inc., St. Cloud, 
inn. Many customers of Herberger’s De- 
partment Store mention that they were 
attracted to the store by these signs. 


NEW SMOOTH-SURFACED reflective 


NEW LOW-COST WAY to produce colorful 
reflecting signs! You simply paint or silk-screen 
a wide range of transparent colors on a back- 
ground of silver “‘scoTcHLITE”’ Flat-Top Reflec- 
tive Sheeting. These new colors look opaque by 
day. At night they cause headlight beams to 
reflect in color . . . put on a brilliant show for 
every motorist on the road. 


n’s cars, maintenance vehicles. color reflectorization! 


Toe 't's It’s “SCOTCHLITE” Sheeting... 
painted with transparent colors! 


Roadside signs, place-of-purchase bulletins, 
overhead signs, wall signs, curb signs can now be 
reflectorized at a fraction of the former cost, 
thanks to this simple new system. 

Your local sign plant has full details, or we’ll 
be glad to give you the whole story direct. Write 
to Dept. AA31 , Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
St. Paul 5, Minn. Today! 


The sora 
SIGN of LECTIVE © 
SUCCESS g RETEETING 


USED IN ALL 48 STATES on traffic signs, adver- 
tising displays, trucks and buses, railroad box- 
cars, engines and grade crossings. 


PICTURES, TRADEMARKS, emblems of Made in USA. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 


sheeting looks and feels like baked all kinds can be reproduced in their St. Paul 6, Minn., also makers of “Scotch” Brand Pressure 
enamel. Easy to clean and maintain original colors. Give your outdoor sensitive Tapes, “Scotch” Sound Recording Tape, “Safety-Walk” 
. . ideal for reflectorizing truck fleets, signs new life, new vitality with full- Non-Slip Surfacing, “Underseal” Rubberized Coating, “3M” 


Abrasives, “3M" Adhesives 
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White Registering 

All Equipment to 
Help Conserve It | 


CLEVELAND, Feb, 26—White Mo-! 
tor Co. has put its service and parts 
operations on a mobilized basis to 
keep White trucks and _ buses 
rolling during the national emer- 
gency. | 

J. N. Bauman, vice-president of 
White, has formed an emergency 
service corps and has launched a 
nationwide truck and bus conser- 
vation and parts availability pro- 
gram among the company’s 500 
outlets. 

“With strict controls of critical 
materials and manpower shortages 
bound to develop,” Mr. Bauman 
says, “it is important that we take 
this advanced step in our service 
and parts divisions to assure ef- 
ficient truck operation during the 
national emergency for White 
owners.” 

A similar program was under- 
taken during World War II. At that 
time White’s preventive mainte- 
nance-parts conservation plan was 
used by the Office of Defense} 
Transportation as a national pat- 
tern. 


e The new emergency service | 
corps program provides a system- 
atic plan to keep White parts on 
hand in localities where they are 
actually needed. The first phase 
calls for a registration of all White 
eauipment in service throughout 
the United States. New trucks and 
buses now being produced bear 
an ESC “dogtag” listing serial and | 
model numbers of chassis, engine, | 
transmission, axles, and  other| 
major parts and assemblies. Tags 
are being assigned through the 
registration plan to all trucks and) 
buses now in service. 

This information will be cata- 
loged and an inventory control 
system established at the Cleve-| 
land plant. This, in turn, will be in-| 
tegrated with files at all branches, | 
distributors and dealers through- 
out the country. 

The program was recently pre-| 
sented to the sales organization of 
1,500 people. Salesmen will carry 
it to customers during a 90-day 
period, to enroll them in the plan. 


a A “national emergency parts 
system” will be set up so that parts 
needed quickly can be sent from 
the nearest available source of 
supply. The owner will be given 
a truck headquarters directory for 
each unit, listing places where 
parts can be obtained all over the 
country. 

Monthly bulletins also will be 
sent to owners telling of current 
parts shortages and of latest main- 
tenance methods for prolonging | 
life of the truck and its component 
parts. 

Advertising in business papers 
is under consideration to empha- 
size particular points on mainte- 
nance and service. 

D’Arcy Advertising Co. here is 
the agency. 


Vendors Publish Year Book 


The Cigaret Vendors’ Institute 
of California Inc., 140 N. Fair Oaks 
Ave., Pasadena, has issued the 1951 
edition of “The Year Book,” which 

ontains articles promoting cigaret 
vending. It was said that the pur- 
ose of the book is to aid the group 
in combating vicious and unfair 
legislation which has been intro- 
duced into the California legisla- 
ture against them.” All ads, except 
two, in the book are of a public 
service nature. 


Dunham Resigns KTTV Post 


Harrison M. Dunham has re- 
signed as general manager of 
KTTV, the Los Angeles Times tele- 
vision station in Los Angeles. Var- 
ious members of the Times exec- 
utive staff will handle the man- 
agement of the station until a per- 
manent general manager is se- | 
lected. | 


DETROIT 


“MEANS BUSINESS 


nearly one million families spent over three 


Here billion dollars in retail stores last year—54% of 


Michigan's total retail volume! 


Here 


more than a million workers receive the highest 
wage rate of the nation’s five largest cities. Fac- 


tory workers average over $75 weekly! 


volume! 


is the Automotive Capital of the World — that 
accounts for 5% of the nation’s total industrial 


is the Arsenal of Preparedness—where more than 
a billion dollars in war materiel orders have 


already been placed for production in this area! 


452,760 highest weekday circulation in Michigont 


560, 


A.B.C. figures for 4-month period ending Sept. 30, 1950. 


158 highest Sunday trading area circulation! 


EZD* where 95% of The Detroit News’ total 

circulation is concentrated! THERE IS NO 
MALDISTRIBUTION OF CIRCULATION! Because The 
News plants every single paper in FERTILE territory, 
advertisers are assured the most returns for every 
dollar spent. THE NEWS—DETROIT’S NUMBER ONE 
SALES MEDIUM! 


Owners and operators of radio stations WWJ, WWJ-FM, WWJ-TV 


Eastern Offices: 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17—under management of A.H. KUCH Western Offices: JOHN E. LUTZ CO., Tribune Tower, Chicogo 
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The Uses of Adversity 

It is interesting to see the day-by-day flowering of some of the 
predictions voiced in the “broadcast advertising” issue of ADVERTISING 
AGE several months ago in connection with AM radio. 

Almost_every week there is news of some development designed to 
prove the sales position of this embattled medium, which refuses 
lie down and roll over in the face of the competition it brought on 
self with the introduction of television. The networks are digging 
new and exciting programming and sales plans, and individual 
ations—including direct competitors in a single market—are co- 
2rating on sales and promotional as well as program plans. 

The same sort of thing happened when AM radio and general 
agazines seemed to be making life unbearable for newspaper ad- 
ertising salesmen. Faced with a serious sales problem, newspapers 
apped out of their lethargy, buried the hatchet in the ground instead 
in each other’s scalps, and worked with such good purpose that 
hey have now again reached a position where their most pressing 
oblem is to find newsprint upon which to reproduce the record- 
eaking advertising volume they are carrying. 
» These lessons from the media field, which are equally common in 
@&ther fields, demonstrate, as no amount of moralizing can, the bene- 
ficent results of free and open competition for the favor of the buyer. 
The ability to think and—more important—the willingness to trans- 
late thoughts into action with the expenditure of blood, sweat and 
tears, if necessary, always seems to exist in inverse ratio to the diffi- 
gulty of making a sale. 
|) When even a crack in the business transom is enough to provide 
re orders than can comfortably be filled, the tendency to sit on 
One's mental fanny is too great to be overcome. Contentment is an 
interesting and no doubt a desirable state, but it seldom leads to 
improvement. 

Dissatisfaction and necessity are the real sparkplugs of life. When 
you're being shot at, or are in imminent danger of being shot at, 
either on the battlefield or in the economic wars, you're likely to put 
the old brain cells and the motive power to work at high speed. And 
like as not, you may come up with an answer or a solution which 
wouldn’t even have occurred to you when life was much easier and 
more pleasant. 


The Agency Billings Compilation 

For the seventh consecutive year, ADVERTISING AGE presents in this 
issue its compilation and estimate of advertising agency billings, 
covering all agencies in the U. S. and Canada with 1950 billings of 
$5,000,000 and more, plus the figures on well over 100 smaller agen- 
cies which voluntarily reported their billings in answer to a question- 
naire. Well over 200 agencies are represented in the tabulation, the 
largest and most extensive that has ever been published. 

In a majority of cases, accurate billings figures are provided by the 
agencies themselves, many times by supplying bookkeeping figures, 
down to the last penny. In some instances, it is necessary for ApvER- 
TISING Ace to estimate a particular agency's billings. In all instances, 
the figures are carefully checked and cross-checked in a variety of 
ways, to make certain that they areas accurate as it is humanly pos- 
sible to get them. 

This is a costly and a time-consuming job, but as a result, we are 
firmly convinced that our report is more accurate this year than ever 
before, and continued refinements will appear each year, even to 
the extent of revising previously published figures, when further in- 
vestigation indicates that such revision is called for. Several such 
instances may be noted in this year’s tabulation. 

The figures, as noted, are completely protected by copyright and 
their quotation or reproduction, in whole or in part, is expressly pro- 
hibited without written permission. 


—An Inside Look—American 
Institute of Laundering 


“Say—you got your name in our house organ!” 


What They're Saying 


| False by Omission 


An advertisement may be false) 


and misleading by reason of what 
it fails to say as well as by reason 
of the affirmative statements made 


therein. Unfortunately, there exists | 


no mechanical device which will 
automatically record the truth or 
falsity of the claims made for a 
product. When such claims are 
challenged before the [Federal 
Trade] Commission, it will, even 
before issuance of a formal com- 
plaint, make an intensive investi- 
gation of the facts. Such investi- 
gation often requires consultation 
with experts, a study of scientific 
literature and actual analysis and 
test of the product itself. The hon- 
est merchant can do no less in 
preparing advertising copy. The 
|claims made for a product must, 
of necessity, relate to matters with- 
in the knowledge of the seller. The 
short and simple answer to the 
question, “Is this advertising per- 
missible?,” is “Is it the truth?” 
—Albert G. Seidman, attorney for the 
Federal Trade Commission, at a meet- 


ing of the New York chapter, Amer- 
ican Marketing Assn., Feb. 20 


Supporting the Economy 

The automobile and building in- 
dustries’ prodigious new produc- 
tion records in 1950 of eight mil- 
lion passenger cars and trucks and 
over one and one-third million new | 
| dwelling units recall to mind an 
old bogey that was worrying a 


good many people not so many| 


| years ago—the theory that the 
|} country had grown “mature” and 


that there were no longer the “new | 


frontiers” for employment of capi- 
tal and labor in dynamic growth 
there had been in the past. 
People recalled how the boom in 
railway construction had carried 
the country forward in the latter 
part of the 19th century. They 
pointed to the mushrooming devel- 
opment of the automobile indus- 


try as the mainstay of the 
prosperity of the ‘20s. They asked 
despairingly where were the new 
industries comparable to these to 
provide employment for the grow- 
ing resources of capital and man- 
power and to prevent economic 
stagnation. .. 

New industries, it is true, there 
have been in plenitude—television, 
plastics, synthetic rubber and tex- 
tiles, new discoveries in chemicals 
and in countless other directions— 
and they have contributed mightily 
to the creation of new jobs and 
new wealth. But it has been the 
automobile industry, together with 
home building, that emerged as the 
outstanding factor supporting gen- 
eral business prosperity—the same 
as took place after World War I— 
and made a mockery of the term 
“mature economy.” 


—Monthly letter of National City 
Bank of New York, February, 1951. 


Magazine Returns at 33% 

The return figures shown in the 
“S-M News” each month indicate 
{magazine} returns across the 
country are currently running in 
excess of 33% of the billing. This 
is one return for each three copies 
distributed, or one for each two 
copies actually sold. 

This means that if net sales are 

| running $1,000,000 a day, the un- 
| sold magazines returned by retail 
;dealers to wholesalers, and by 
wholesalers, in turn, to publishers 
are running in excess of $500,000 
a day. 

It would certainly seem to any- 
j}one that this $500,000 could be 
spent better on editorial content 
than on magazines that are to wind 
up as scrap, or be beaten up into 
pulp, to make more paper for more 
unsold magazines. 

—Bob Klein, president, 


Independent 


Distributors of the Great Lakes Re- 
gion before joint convention Jan. 29 
of ID and Periodical Distributors of 
Canada at Columbus, O. 
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Rough Proofs 


National advertisers challenging 
the perennial leadership of Proc- 
ter & Gamble in major media 
again heard the verdict when 1950 
expenditures were duly chronicled: 
No soap. 


e 
Jack Carson has been criticized 
for appearing on the television 
screen in his underwear, but it’s 
obvious the criticism would have 
been much more severe if he had 
appeared without it. 
e 

The Big Ten says it has nothing 

against television as such. It’s only 
against television as a competitor 
for the football attendance which 
keeps turnstiles in stadia clicking 
merrily. 

e 

Florists Telegraph Delivery 
Service is expanding its promo- 
| tion to the business field, on the 
| theory that there are many oc- 
casions on which executives at a 
loss for words can say it with 
flowers. 

. 

“Female never means a lady,” 
editorialized Godey’s Lady’s Book 
just 86 years ago. 

Fortunately for the rest of the 
population, ladies have continued 
to be females. 

7 

“87% of Minnesota people are 
glad they were born,” reports the 
Minneapolis Star & Tribune. 

Now that Wes Fesler is on the 
job, they think things are going to 
be all right. 

e 

“We are the only industry,” re- 
marks Crosley’s William Blees, 
“that sells things to women, and 
uses men almost exclusively to do 
the selling.” 

Men's experience, of course, is 
more heavily concentrated in that 
field. 

+ 

An agency is looking “for one of 
those rare men who combine the 
talent of a good creative copy- 
writer with the executive capacity 
to contact accounts.” 

That’s about the only way the 
finest copy will ever be presented 
in all its glorious perfection. 

+ 

Watson Rogers predicts drug 
product sales through grocery 
stores will have a tremendous 
growth. 

Something like the growth of 
sales of three-decker sandwiches 
in drugstores? 

* 

Linnea Nelson of JWT says users 
of radio rating services would be 
completely confused if they tried 
to use all of them. 

So far no one has tried to solve 
the dilemma by tossing a coin. 

* 

Just when cigaret manufacturers 
are trying so hard to maintain 
their positions, along comes No- 
To-Bac with an offer to help peo- 
ple stop smoking. 

- 

It’s a little late in the season, but 
those Florida, California and 
Arizona date-lines on baseball 
training camp ‘stories shouldn't 
hurt the tourist trade any. 

e 

An advertising salesman who 
made $10,000 in 1940 needed $19,- 
830 to maintain the same purchas- 
ing power in 1950, says the Nation- 
al Industrial Conference Board. 

Better get started a little earlier 
in 1951, boys. 
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LOTS OF 


“SALES WISDOM” 


UNDER THIS 
HAT! 


NEW CENSUS PROVES WHAT THE INQUIRER HAS SAID 
FOR YEARS! MORE THAN HALF THE PHILADELPHIA 
MARKET* LIVES OUTSIDE THE CITY— 


To get your share of the 
more than FOUR BILLION 
DOLLARS spent each year in 
America’s 3rd Market, remem- 
ber that Philadelphia’s sub- 
urbs account for more than 
half this huge volume. 


For in the direct Philadelphia 
sphere of 13 adjoining coun- 
ties are scores of bustling 
cities and towns in which 
retail sales have increased 
206% over a 9 year period— 
compared to a 175% increase 


for Philadelphia city! Their 


population is up 22.7%— 
Philadelphia city is up 6.5%! 
I ) I 


Your advertising reaches out 
to all these neighboring cities 
when you schedule THE 
INQL IRER—plus INTENSE 
COVERAGE IN THE CITY 
ZONE—That’s why you should 
take a new look at the entire 
Philadelphia Market in the 
light of latest facts and figures. 
Your conclusion will be— 
TO COVER AMERICA’S 3RD 
MARKET, THE INQUIRER 
GETS THE ORDER! 


*14 counties included in ABC Retail Trading Area 


Che Philadelphia Mnquirer 


Philadelphia Prefers The Inquirer 


Exclusive Advertising Representotives: ROBERT R. BECK, Empire State Bidg., N.Y.C., Longacre 5-5232; EDWARD J. LYNCH, 20 N. Wocker Drive, Chicago, Andover 3-6270; GEORGE S$. DIX, Penobscot Bidg., 


Detroit, Woodword 5-7260. West Coost Representotives: FITZPATRICK & CHAMBERLIN, 155 Montgomery St., Son Francisco, Garfield 1-7946 * 1127 Wilshire Boulevord, Los Angeles, Michigon 0578 
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The Florence Stove Company’s two-page, four-color 
advertisement in The Saturday Evening Post featured 
four of the country’s leading stores: Barker Brothers, 
’ Los Angeles; Gilchrist’s, Boston; Haverty’s, Atlanta; 
and Pogue’s, Cincinnati. 
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Here’s the red-hot-results 


story of Florence Stove 


Company’s Post campaign 


Here's the window that stopped ‘enthusiastic 
throngs” in Boston and brought them in to 
Gilchrist’s to buy. 


The problem was twofold. First, Florence Stove Company advertising 
had to reach prospects all over the nation. Second, it had to help dealers 
stage intensive local promotions. They chose the Post. Their two-page ad 
Haverty's advertising director, Mr. Merle Thompson, is shown featured four dealers. The results were terrific. Take Cincinnati, for ex- 
outlining their Florence-Post promotion plans to Mr. John H. r P 
Beste, manager of the Atlanta stese. ample. Pogue’s department store was featured in the ad. But twenty-six 
stores in the Cincinnati area tied in. They installed special windows. They 
ran newspaper ads. They went all out merchandising Florence’s Post 
campaign. Similar successes have been reported in city after city. And 
Florence Stove Company is continuing this big campaign in the Post, 
the magazine that gets to the heart of America. 
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Georgia Insurance 
Company Publishes 
Gay ‘90s Newspaper 


ATLANTA, Feb. 27—The Life In- 
surance Co. of Georgia is using a 
newspaper published in the jour- 
nalistic style of 1891 to call at- 
tention to the company’s 60th an- 
niversary 

The newspaper, a tabloid, is 
similar in format to a paper ac- 
tually published in Atlanta 60 
years ago, and is dedicated to “lit- 
erature, news, education, romance, 
agriculture, manufacturing and the 
general development of the South.” 

One of the stories in the paper 
describes an imaginary interview 
with the founders of the company 
and highlights their “predictions” 
for the future of the organization 
— forecasts which are remarkably 
accurate. 


@ Advertisements, style of writing, 
art and typography in the paper) 
have been designed to reflect pre- 
vailing techniques of the period. 
The newspaper is being featured 
in a series of newspaper ads, cur- 
rently running in about 150 papers 
in 135 southern cities where the 
company maintains district of- 
fices. Readers are invited to visit} 
the local Life of Georgia office for | 
a free copy of the issue. | 


nti-Davis Service Formed | 


Robert F. Davis and Tony Venti 
otographic illustrator, have 
ined to form Venti-Davis, with | 
ices at 152 E. 40th St., New 
rk. The Tony Venti Studios will | 
ntinue at the same address as a 
arate business. Venti-Davis will 
cialize in “packaged visualiza-| 
1s” for industry, government 
educational institutions. 


BC-KFRM Moves 
KMBC, Kansas City, and KFRM, 
ncordia; Kans., known as the 
BC-KFRM team, have moved 
ta@new quarters at 222 W. 11th St., 
nsas City. KFRM, whose trans- 
miitter is in Concordia, has its of- 
fiée and studio with KMBC. Both 
tions are owned and operated 
Midland Broadcasting Co. 


Rling Studios Names Bosin 
red A. Bosin, formerly with 
QOMealia Outdoor Advertising 


Jérsey City, N. J., has joined Kling 
Stiidios, Chicago, as eastern sales 
representative. Mr. Bosin, whose 
office will be in New York, will 
handle all motion picture, televi- 
sion commercial and display work. 


Lovisville, Ky. 
JOE EATON, MGR. 


Represented Nationally by 
JOHN BLAIR & CO. 


_— 


Yale & Towne Names Poppe 


Fred C. Poppe has been named 
advertising manager of the Phila- 
delphia division of Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co. He was formerly with 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, New York, 
where he was engaged in copy 
contact work. 


Ludgin Names Schaible 
Clifford Schaible, formerly with 
the Chicago office of Meredith 
Publishing Co., has been named an 
account executive of Earle Ludgin 
& Co., Chicago. 


Wooster Rubber Co. 
Reports on Results 
of TV Sales Test 


Wooster, O., Feb. 27—Three de-| 
partment stores participating in a} 


television sales test conducted by 
| Wooster Rubber Co. reportedly in- 
creased their sales of the com- 
pany’s line of Rubbermaid house- 


wares by 40%, 30% and 25%, re-| 


spectively. 


Two TV commercials were used 
in the test. They were aired three 
afternoons a week during a six- 
week test period in an unnamed 
eastern city. According to the com- 
pany, the stores were selected as 
“good, typical test stores.” 

In one of the TV spots, the com- 
pany’s trademark—the “Rubber- 
maid Girl’—points out the utility 
and sturdiness of a group of house- 
wares designed for the sink area. 
In the other, she demonstrates the 
uses of plate racks, cup and saucer 
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|racks and similar items designed 
for kitchen shelves. 

Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, 
Pittsburgh, is the agency. 


Kellogg Buys Radio, TV Show 
| Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich., 
has purchased the Wild Bill Hick- 
ok show from Reynolds Produc- 
tions, Beverly Hills, Cal. Kellogg 
is scheduling the program on a 
coast-to-coast basis on both radio 
and television, and will feature its 
Corn Pops. Leo Burnett Co., Chi- 
cago, is the agency. 
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@ THE MOST Reader-Families with Children 


THE MOST Readers in Biggest-Buying Years © 


THE BIGGEST-BUYING YEARS—26 to 35 yeors 
Magazine 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


July ‘49—June ‘50 


@ THE MOST Family Heads with Good Jobs 


Percent who ore Executives, Business Owners, Professionals 
and Skilled Workers 


THE LEAST Readers in Smallest-Buying Years 


THE SMALLEST. 
ne 


BUYING YEARS—46 to 70 yeors 
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Vance Joins Taylor Co. 


Fred Vance, formerly a sales ex- 
ecutive at WOAI, San Antonio, has 


Electric Cord Names Kahn 


Electric Cord Co., New York, 
which previously advertised direc- 


been named manager of the Dallas | tly, has named George N. Kahn 


office of O. L. Taylor Co., 
York, radio-TV station representa- 
tive. 


Nielsen Adds TV Hours 

A. C. Nielsen Co., Chicago, re- 
ports that its rating reports for 
TV in New York now cover from 
9 a.m. to midnight, EST. Former- 
ly the Nielsen pocket pieces listed 
telecasts from 1 to 11 p.m., EST. 


New |Co., New York, as its agency. The 


company manufactures electrical 
equipment. 


Hanover China Names Evans 

Claire Evans, formerly an ac- 
count executive of Flack Adver- 
tising Agency, Syracuse, N. Y., 
has been appointed sales manager 
of Hanover China Co., Newark, 


'N. Y. 


American Optical Plans Sun Glasses Push 


SouTusrince, Mass., Feb. 27— 
Pleased by the results of its first 
newspaper ad campaign in 11 pa- 
pers last year, American Optical 
Co.’s sun glass division this year 
has scheduled one of the largest 
promotions ever run by a sun glass 
manufacturer. 

Present plans call for 500-line 
b&w ads in 23 Sunday magazines 
on May 20 and June 10 and 24, 
to promote Memorial Day and In- 


dependence Day sales. 
Copy will 


Sunday Magazine Group, 


Dallas Times Herald, Denver Post 


@ THE BEST Educated Readers 


Percent with High Schoo! and/or College Education 


@ THE MOST Life Insurance Buyers 


Percent of Reader Families Who Bought Life Insurance in Past Yeor 


Percentage 


@ THE MOST Buyers of Home Products 


Percent of Reader Families Which Made Improvements in Post 12 Months: 


ht More 
Then 
Come $200 
Worth sought 

Remod- me a of Furni- Tele- Bought 

elled reted tureor vision Refrig- 

Home Home Rugs Set erator TOTAL* 
PARENTS’ 11.9% 40.5% 31.3% 17.7% 15.6% 117.0% 
Magazine F 13.8 ai 29.4 8.9 14.8 108.0 
Magazine B -10.0 41.2 28.0 15.0 13.4 107.6 
Magazine L 143 40.6 28.8 13.7 12.3 106.7 
Magazine E 10.46 39.7 29.2 13.5 13.4 106.4 
Mogazine K .. 9.7 37.5 29.8 15.6 12.8 105.4 
Magazine J -10.1 39.2 28.7 15.3 12.0 105.3 
Magazine H -10.5 38.9 29.1 47 We 105.1 
Magazine P. .11.0 38.5 28.2 14.5 12.2 104.4 
Magozine D . .10.8 38.0 28.2 13.2 13.1 103.3 
Magazine G 4 39.0 27.1 12.8 12.3 102.6 
Magazine | -10.8 36.5 27.8 13.7 12.4 101.2 
Magazine C . .10.8 38.0 28.4 13.2 10.7 101.1 
Magazine Q .. 9.5 47 30.5 14.2 12.0 100.9 
Magazine N . 10.0 35.2 26.5 13.4 1.5 96.6 
MagazingO .. 9.6 44 26.0 49 1.5 96.4 
Magazine M ..10.1 33.3 24.8 4.5 16 94.3 
Magazine A... 8.2 31.6 22.1 11.4 16.1 89.4 
*There is, of course, some duplication here, since some families 

improved their bones in several of the woys shown. 


THE MOST Home Buyers and Builders 


@ THE MOST Women who do their Own Cooking 


Percent of Women Readers Who Personally Cook the Evening Mec! 


Magazine Percentage 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE ... .. 6 6. cc eee ener ecccesese 92.5% 
Magatine F ..ccccccccsccesssereesecess eccccccces 88.2 
Magamiae CE ccccccccccccesccccsscseccccesevcceees 87.9 
Magasinn BD .cccccccccccesccvesccvccessessesecees 86.3 
| ePrrrrrrrrrrrerererrrererrr Teri rr t Ty 84.7 
Maganiad © ccccccccccccccccceccccccccccescsceees 84.1 
Magatian § cccccccccccscccscccccsecccsccescecess 84.1 
Magewias 8 wwe cccccccccccccessccceveveseseeeees 63.4 
Magettan th ccccccccccvcceces covecececsoesecesees 82.7 
Magazine H .... 6. eee eee TRITTTTTELOTTITTTTT TTT 82.3 
Mageiann M onc ccccccccccccccccsccecccsessceseses 82.2 
Magatae® .cccccccccececcccecccscccesecescosees 82.1 
| Pre Prrrerrrrerrererreereerrreriereel. 81.9 


Percent of Reader Families Who Bought Whe Built 
Homes Homes in Post 

12 Months Total 
2.9% 13.3% 
2.7 12.4 
3.7 mt 
2.8 10.9 
2.5 10.3 
2.3 10.3 
2.8 10.1 
2.7 10.¢ 
2.7 10.0 F 
2.4 99 
27 97 
2.6 94 
2.5 9.1 
2.9 9.1 
2.4 8.8 
2.2 8.6 
2.5 8.0 
wt 78 


a 
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stress the Fashion 2zaar and Holiday. Drug trade pub- 
Academy award which the 1951 lications also will be used. 
line has received and a fashion 
gimmick developed last year—the |is the agency. 
use of scarves tied through the 
slotted temples of the sun glasses. 
The list of papers includes 20 
publications of the Metropolitan 
plus 
Sunday magazines carried in the 
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‘and Houston Chronicle. 
In addition, full-page, full-color 
ads are scheduled in Harper’s Ba- 


Federal Advertising, New York, 


Turner Appoints McCain 


Turner Aeronautical Corp., In- 
dianapolis, has named McCain & 
Associates, Indianapolis, to direct 
the advertising and sales promo- 
tion of its new product called Syn- 
Cote, an aircraft protective coating. 
epapere and magazines will be 
used. 


Greenfield Agency to Move 


Ernest William Greenfield Inc., 
Philadelphia agency, has moved 
its offices from 1700 Walnut St. to 
w Walnut St. effective March 


By PETE McGILLEN 
Outdoors Editor 
The Toronto Telegram 


| Twe New York advertising men were 
| on their first fishing trip to Buckhorn 
| lake, Ontario. They trolied for hours 
for maskinonge, but didn't get a nibble. 
One mon asked his pal the time. The 
| latter reached for his watch, but as he 

did, he dropped his paddie. He made 
the cance lurch, and splash! went the 

watch into 40 feet of water. They 

headed for home, fishiess and disgusted. 


| 
| A vesr teter they come beck to the 
| lake. They soon got o strike, hooked 
| @ huge muskie, so large they couldn't 
tend it, They slugged it and towed it 
| ethers. Gao man aetteed an 068 temp 
just behind its gills. They debated 
| wether tet wan «growth ran 


Finally, one fellow hauled out his 
knife, and dug into it. There he found 
the watch his pal lost a year ago. 
And, the fish's breathing had kept the 
watch wound up. It had only lost one 
|| minute in 12 months! If you don't 
believe me, come up to Buckhorn Lake 
—I!'ll show you where they beached 
the fish. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Pete McGillen is always glad to hear 
from admen planning a hunting or 
fishing trip. Drop him a line and he'll 

tell you all about the grand places up 
| here, places where you'll have the time 


of your life! Maybe he can even go 
along with you. Write Pete McGilien, 


J 
| 
| 
|| Lively Pete McGillen, The Telegram's 
|| Great Outdoors Editor, is ONE MORE 
REASON WHY The Telegram is number 
Scat 


THE TELEGRAM | 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 


U.S. REPRESENTATIVES 
The John E. Lutr (o., O'Mere & Gresbes | 
435 W. Michigan Ave., 420 Lexington Ave. 
Hew York, WY 


| Chicago, Ii. 
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1,000,000 
FATHERS 
all brothers | 
..- all buyers! 


The 1,000,000 substantial men who read and 
own The Elks Magazine look upon it as “their 
baby.” They take pride in its editorial excellence 
... and they give preference to products adver- 
tised in its pages. Combine this exceptional 


reader loyalty with incomes twice the national 
average and you readily see why The Elks 
Magazine is your best advertising buy by far. 
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AGAZINE 
New York + Chicago + Los Angeles + Detroit « Seattle — 


y ‘Reporter’ Names Clinton 


L. A. Art Award 
Medals Go to Four 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 27—The sixth 
annual exhibition of West Coas‘ 
advertising art has opened at the 
Chouinard Art School with 175 
pieces of advertising work shown 
from the more than 1,500 entries 
screened by the Art Directors Club 
of Los Angeles, sponsor of the 
event. 

Honored with awards of Art 
Directors Club medals at ceremo- 
nies last Wednesday were: 

For best photograph, John Eng- 
stead, for art director Robert Free- 
man, Foote, Cone & Belding, on the 
Cole of California account. 

Best painting, James Hansen, for 
Dillon Lauritzen, art director, 
Westways. | 

Best design of complete unit, | 
Robert Guidi, for Kaye-Halbert | 
Corp., through Vick Knight Adver- 
tising Agency. 

The George F. Kleiser medal | 
award for thé best outdoor poster | 
|of 1950 went to Tom Ryan, artist, 
and Vern Wosnak, art director of 
Brisacher, Wheeler & Staff, for a 
jones for Maier Brewing Co. 


The Reporter, New York, maga- 
zine of facts and ideas, has named 
Frederick Clinton Co., New York, 

| to direct its advertising. Copy and 
merchandising tests will be made 
in New York and other markets 
|via radio, magazines and news-| 
papers. 


Facts Consolidated Moves 


Facts Consolidated, research and 
counsel in marketing, has moved 
its office to the Rialto Bldg., 116 
New Montgomery St., San Francis- 
co 5. 
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You get a big coverage bonus and a rich one 


year for retail purchases 
the trading area alone. That’s bonus coverage of bonus spending! 


WSBT delivers bonus listenership, too. Every CBS show on 
WSBT enjoys a Hooper that’s higher than the network average. 
For bonus coverage, bonus listenership, bonus sales, it's WSBT — 


the bonus buy! 
PAUL H. RAYMER COMPANY + NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 


CN REO DE hs f 


VG een antes on: 


with WSBT. In 
addition to the half-million people in the eight-county South Bend- 
Mishawaka trading area, there are a million more me in the 
primary area. This extra million spend nearly a bil ion dollars a 
) in addition to the half-billion spent in 


Everyone in Ruthrauff & Ryan’s Chicago office, except two 
people, were considerably surprised a fortnight or so ago when 
Hazel Gohn, of the public relations staff, and Art Duhaime, who 
works on the Dodge account, announced they had just gone to the 
Ambassador East for a wedding, their own... 

It was good enough for Djuna Budington, daughter of T. C. Bud- 
ington of Pathfinder’s eastern staff, to “Break the Bank” on the 
Bristol-Myers show Feb. 7. But the biggest break was the fact that 
her good luck fell four days before her marriage, giving her a wed- 
ding present of about 2,250 bucks. .. 

The Young Presidents’ Organization, a new group whose head- 
quarters are in New York, has elected Albert I. Nierenberg, 29, a 
founding member. He’s president of Sheltors Mfg. Co., Long Island 
City, producer of corrugated paper products. . .Rubie C. Riggs, man- 
ager of aeronautical and export advertising for B. F. Goodrich for 
the past ten years, is celebrating her 20th anniversary in the Good- 
rich ad department. . . 

The Sisters of Bon Secours have sent Lou Maxon, president of 
Maxon Inc., Detroit, a hand-illuminated scroll to show their grat- 
itude for his successful chairmanship of a drive for funds to equip 
the new Bon Secours Hospital in Grosse Pointe. The campaign went 
"way over the $121,000 goal, netting close to $160,000. . . 


TRIBUTE—At the annual President's Ball, E. H. Sundermann of Progress Lithographing 

Co., @ post president, extends the good wishes of the Advertisers Club of Cincinnoti 

to Sam Rouda, current president, and Mrs. Rouda. Mr. Rouda is advertising pro- 
duction manager of Kroger Co 


Harry Engel, commercial manager of KVEN, Ventura, Cal., has re- 
turned from the hospital, where he underwent the 38th operation on 
his arm, badly burned in the Coconut Grove fire in Boston some 
years back ... At March 26 ceremonies in Ashland, Wis., Col. Robert 
R. McCormick, editor and publisher of the Chicago Tribune, will be 
adopted into the Chippewa Indian tribe. The Bad River Indian res- 
ervation people have voted the Colonel the most courageous news- 
paper editor in America. . . 

Erwin H. Klaus, lately marketing director at Buchanan & Co., and 
now a San Francisco marketing consultant, has been elected Cali- 
fornia state chairman of the American Veterans Committee. . . 

Friends of C. P. “Chuck” Moore, ad manager of the Union Pacific 
Railroad in Omaha, will be glad to know that he is recovering nicely 
from his two operations and is back at his desk. It will be some time, 
however, before he will be able to use his vocal cords for any con- 
versation above a whisper, and even that costs him great effort. . . 

“You'd better be looking for another job,” Henry G. “Ted” Little, 
executive v. p. of Campbell-Ewald, Detroit, told the Seattle Adver- 
tising & Sales Club in a speech not long ago. He urged the adver- 
tising profession to lead other business groups in helping on civilian 
defense, the Red Cross blood bank and other community projects. . . 

The “Thew-Lorain News,” published by Thew Shovel Co., Lorain, 
O., reaches its 100th printing with the March-April issue. Started 
in 1929, it still has the same editor—J. L. Beltz—now manager of 
sales promotion. .. George A. Taylor, account exec at Arthur Meyer- 
hoff & Co., Chicago, wrote the words for the new number, “Broken- 
Down Piano,” a Capitol recording by Sugar Chile Robinson... 

Shepard Saltzman, president of Wings Shirt Co., has found a good 
promotion and charitable use for worthless German marks. He 
mailed out thousands of defunct 10,000-mark banknotes to buyers 
planning to attend the National Assn. of Retail Clothiers and Fur- 
nishers. With the currency went a note promising to make a $1 con- 
tribution to the Damon Runyon Cancer Fund in the name of any 
person bringing the marks to the Wings shirt room at the convention 
... Estelle Ellis, promotion director of Charm, is at home with a new 
baby—second child—named Nora Jane. Estelle’s husband is Samuel 
Rubenstein, with Aetna and Reliance engravers. . . 

Joel Harnett, advertising promotion manager of Quick, is honey- 
mooning in the Caribbean area with Lila Morgan of the Walter Low- 
en Placement Agency...Also down that way, Cuba, to be exact, is 
Ralph Foote, ad manager of Beech-Nut Packing Co., taking things 
easy till about April 1...And recently returned from Nassau is 
John L. Bradley, assistant director of merchandising for Calkins & 
Holden, Carlock, McClinton & Smith. 

Two days after his 45-foot yawl Revonoc won the Lipton Cup race 
at Miami's Biscayne Bay Yacht Club, Harvey Conover of Conover- 
Mast Publications was surprised to learn that he was actually sec- 
ond. It seems that club officials forgot to allow 1,000 seconds which 
a rival yacht, the Larry, was entitled to under racing rules. . . 
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new evidence that it’s 
everybody on the media buying 
side of advertising 


Some people on the media selling side of advertising think of the use of the Standard 
Rate & Data Service publications in terms of a title (Media Buyer, Time Buyer, Space 
Buyer) rather than in terms of a function shared by all the people who participate in 
selecting media and markets for national or regional advertising campaigns. 


Here is some new evidence that will help you avoid that misconception which unduly 
discounts the full scope of the opportunity SRDS publications offer media, as impor- 
tant space and time selling tools. 


A publisher's survey shows that, of 805 agency men, of whom 84.5% were executives 
other than Media Buyers, 93% refer to SRDS— most of thern frequently. 

This publisher recently questionnaired advertising agency people on their reader-pref- 
erence for trade papers and their user-preference for certain reference publications. 
The questionnaire was sent to two unduplicated lists (A and B) and covered five ad- 
vertising and selling trade papers, SRDS, and one other advertising reference book. 
We report only the information it developed for SRDS.* 


The 805 
respondents to the 
questionnaire 

line up by titles 
as follows: 


See how the 83% of the a list and 86°% of the B list break down among executives 
other than Media Buyers. Yet 93% of both lists answered ‘‘YES”’ to the question 
“Do you refer to SRDS?”. 

But the real pay-off is in the detailed analysis of the answers (1) to the question, 
“Do you refer to SRDS?” and (2) to the question “About how frequently do you yourself 
use SRDS?”. Here it is: 


CONCLUSIONS: With negligible exceptions, everybody—not just Media Buyers, but 
everybody in the advertising agencies, who actively participates in media and market 
selection, uses SRDS publications when he is looking for media and market information. 
As a partner in one long-established agency says: ‘‘Our first source of information is 
generally SRDS. We’re working with it all the time, every day.” 

If you want to be sure all the people on the media buying side who are most important 
to you get the salient facts of your market and media story at the times they are looking 
for such information, tell them in Service-Ads near your medium’s listing in SRDS 
and near your market’s listing in CONSUMER MARKETS. 

*Any SRDS representative will be glad to show you the complete results of this survey. 


more light on who uses SKROS 


e's 
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THE SRDS PUBLICATIONS 


Beginning with the January 1951 issues, 
the nine publications of 

Standard Rate & Data Service have been 
published under the following 

descriptive titles: 


BUSINESS PUBLICATION 
ADVERTISING RATES AND DATA 


(Formerly known as the 
Brsine* Publication Section). 


CONSUMER MAGAZINE 

ADVERTISING RATES AND DATA 
(Formerly known as the Consumer Magazine 
Section. This publication also contains 

Farm Publication Advertising Rates and Data). 7 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
RATES AND DATA 
(Formerly known as the Newspaper Section). 


RADIO ADVERTISING 
RATES AND DATA 
(Formerly known as the Radio Section). 


TELEVISION ADVERTISING 
RATES AND DATA 
(Formerly known as the Television Section). 


NATIONAL NETWORK 
RADIO AND TELEVISION SERVICE 


(A new Publication). 


A.B.C. WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING RATES AND DATA 


(Formerly known as the 
A.B.C. Weekly Newspaper Section) . 


TRANSPORTATION ADVERTISING 

RATES AND DATA 

(Formerly included in the Consumer Magazine 
publication, but now published monthly 

as a separate volume). 


CONSUMER MARKETS, 
the handbook of market statistics. 
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Six Rochester AM | 


Stations Form Radio | 


Management Council 


Rocuester, N. Y., Feb. 28—In or- 
der to meet the mutual problems 
of selling and maintaining the} 
prestige of AM radio in Rochester | 
and its immediate buying area, this | 
city’s six AM stations have formed 
the Radio Broadcast Management 
Council of Rochester. 

The six stations are WARC, 
WHAM, WHEC, WRNY, WASY. 
and WVET. Samuel W. Townsend, | 
of WARC, is chairman of the coun- | 
cil; Gunnar Wiig, of WHEC, is 
vice-chairman, and Ervin Lyke, of 
WVET, is secretary-treasurer. 

The primary objective of the 
council (which was formed after 
several meetings last December) 
is “to acutely study all phases 
of local conditions and problems 
as they affect AM radio in this 
area.” Out of these mutual studies, 
it is pointed out, they hope to 
evolve a formula for measuring the 
economic value of the respective 
audiences of the stations, as a sup- 
plement te present methods of 
audience measurement. 


e The council has appointed a| 
program committee, a sales and 
advertising committee and an en- | 
ineering committee to make 
a ceanidaian for improving 
e sales presentation of Rochester | 
M radio. It also is planning a, 
int six-station advertising cam- | 
aign. 
Among the first steps taken by | 
e sales committee was to plan) 
mmercials designed to emphasize | 
e value of radio as a sales med- | 
m. Each station will broadcast | 
e same commercials, a number 
which will be testimonials from | 
ccessful users. The theme of the 
ugs will be “Ask any radio sta- | 
ion for facts about the sales power | 
radio.” 
he program committee's ultim- 
e goal will be to increase the 
tening audience and regain the 
st or diverted interest of former 
teners. The inroads made by 
e city’s one television station 
will be carefully analyzed. 


the program committee will be| 
Pesponsible for suggestions or con- 
fFibutions to make the New York 
state civil defense radio network 


Caspari promoted 


MR. GEORGE W. CASPARI, for- 
merly manager of General Out- 
door Advertising Company’s | 
Louisville office, has been pro- 


moted to manager of the com- | 


pany’s St. Louis branch. In 
Outdoor Advertising since 1928, 
he came up through the sales 
ranks to gain a solid background 
in plant management. Mr. Cas- 
pari, already in his new office at 
3905 McPherson St., is ready to | 
serve GOA’s many accounts. 
(ADVERTISEMENT) 


more effective, particularly from 
the local angle. 

The council also is endeavoring 
to formulate new approaches in its 
public relations program. As an 
example, simultaneous broadcast- 
ing of a 30-second non-sectarian 
prayer at 11:59 a.m. every day by 
all six stations is expected to be- 
gin March 1. 

In general, the committees make 
recommendations, and the council 
adopts them. But it is not manda- 
tory on the part of each station 


to accept the adopted ideas if they 
conflict with station policy. 


Press Group Elects Christie 


Donald Christie, publisher, Cour- 
ier-Standard, Fort Plain, N. Y., has 
been reelected president of Ameri- 
can Press Assn. Raymond J. Dulye, 
Citizen-Herald, Walden, N. Y., has 
been appointed to a new office, 
chairman of the board of publish- 
ers. Vice-presidents elected in- 
clude: Rowan D. Spraker, publish- 
er, Freeman's Journal, Coopers- 
town, N. Y., and Donald H. Brown, 


publisher, Messenger, Baldwins- 
ville, N. Y. Total advertising 
serviced by APA in 1950 was $2,- 
199,770, placed by 229 agencies for 
362 advertisers. 


_NAMP Switches Dates 


National Assn. of Magazine Pub- 
lishers has changed the date of its 
annual meeting from September to 
May 28-28, at Pocono Manor Inn, 
Pocono Manor, Pa. The group also 
has switched its annual one-day 
June meeting to October, according 
to Arch Crawford, president of the 
association. 
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Harris Elects Kermish V. P. 


Stanley R. Kermish has been 
elected vice-president of Harris- 
Fox-Hoffman Corp., New York. He 
will continue as advertising man- 
ager of the company’s various bus- 
iness papers. 


KOOK to Join CBS 


KOOK, 5,000-watt Billings, 
Mont., station, will join Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s radio net- 
work on or about March 10, bring- 
ing the total number of CBS radio 
affiliates to 197. 


oa 
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HERALD-AMERICAN 
SERVICE FEATURES 


Sell More for You! 


Service to the customer is a basic 
principle of successful selling — the 


hetter the service, the better the sales. 


Following this sound sales principle, 
the Herald-American has developed 
a dynamic sales force to make your 
advertising sales message more effec- 
tive. It has created Service Features 
to match the interests of your 
customers and to thereby stimulate 


greater buying. 


These Service Features are a most im- 
portant part of the Herald-American, 
where, at any time, on any day, 
readers can get practical buying in- 
formation. Herald-American Service 
Features cover Food, Home Furnish- 
ings and Appliances, Fashion, Beauty, 
Travel and Transportation. They tell 
the reader “What's Good"’,“‘Where To 
Get It” and “How Much It Costs’ 


As a result of this complete and 
practical information, the Herald- 
American is recognized as “Chicago's 
Service Newspaper” and a reliable 


guide to better buying. 


The Herald-American gives the Serv- 


,ice — YOU make the sales! 
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Timken-Detroit Sets diversified types. ___R. M. Marberry, the company’s | Sets New Drive for PM 


advertising manager, said, “We! National Distillers Products 

Brake Ad Schedule @ The trade campaign, directed are going to reprint every ad in| Corp, New York, is launching a 
primarily at machine designers | folder form to cover a carefully | new magazine and newspaper cam- 
in Ten Publications and manufacturers, will continue | selected prospect list, and then | paign for PM whisky, called 


with two-color page ads each) back up this program with special “Pleasant Moments in Rperts, | 
RATINGS 


AsHTABULA, O., Feb. 28—TDA month. Included in the opening literature. Our slogan will be ‘If it featuring Bob Considine. Kenyon & 
brake division of Timkin-Detroit | schedule are Automotive Indus-| rotates we can brake it,’ and we =¢khardt handles the account. 
Axle Co. has scheduled two-color’ tries. Bus Transportation, Com- have plenty of good case history 
spreads in March issues of ten mercial Car Journal, Design News, material to keep a bang-up trade Compton Elects Hise V. P. 


trade publications to spearhead a Electrical Manufacturing, Fleet campaign going,” he added. se 5. i maine ot Te Sold Us on 
major expansion of the division’s Owner, Machine Design, Mech- MacManus, John & Adams, De- porenenses Se oe 
activities in manufacturing and anical Engineering, Product En- troit, is the agency handling the | has oe elected elabvipestéenl in| 
marketing industrial brakes of. gineering and S.A. E. Journal. | account. | charge of the department. - 


SUPERIOR 


f 
| The Herald-American’s!==#]OME pages give 
| a boost to Chicago's Home Furnishing sales 
For homemakers facing current buying problems, any 
) news that helps them in the economical, efficient oper- 
| ation of their households, today, ranks in importance 
with coverage of vital world-shaking events. oe 
| Says Walter H. Kniffin 
i To well over a half-million housewives, the Mgr. of Media, 
i Herald-American’s Today’s Home pages, H. W. Kastor & Sons 
’ jam-packed with practical, timely news of the 
\ home furnishings world, offera reliable guide _ am pleased to send 
} to better buying for the home. our contract on the 
Eddie Arnold Show for 
In Today’s Home, five day h k, Herald-Ameri 
\ n i ome, five days each wee era : a the next 52 weeks. The 
professional shoppers report results of their full-time 
search of Chicago stores and display rooms for new, tremendous effective- 
é practical, and readily available home furnishings that ness of KDAL helped 


will add to the attractiveness of Chicago area homes. 


|. immeasurably in sell- 
* ing our client on your 
* market. KDAL’s greatly 
» increased BMB plus 

> KDAL’s unusually high 
te and shops. The result: Advertisers lest year increased » ratings helped swing 
a. the decision to the 
Duluth-Superior market 
and, of course, KDAL. 
We are looking forward 
to the usual KDAL type 
of merchandising and 


promotion job.” 


No item for the home is too small—none too 


large—to escape the scrutiny of Today's Home 


expert editors. To be accepted for presenta- 


tion in Today’s Home pages, merchandise 


their furniture and household advertising more — more 


majority of Chi h kers. 
wily of Citenge Gememehors by far—in the Herald-American than in any other 


Chicago newspaper. 
Among the half-million families who look to the Herald- 


American each weekday as their guide to better home- 


Today, more than ever before, if what 
making, it is a quick step from reader service to sales. 
The sales impact of Today’s Home pages is quickly you soll ¢ inte the » pour adver. 
and consistently felt in Chicago's home furnishing stores tising belongs in the Herald-American. 


J 


| Wore for Your* 
Money 


-KDAL | 


DULUTH - SUPERIOR 
5000 WATTS 
ON 610 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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Quaker City Shifts 
Video Programs, 


Increases Budget 


PHILADELPHIA, March 1—Quaker 
City Chocolate & Confectionery 
Co. will expand its “Good and 
Plenty” licorice candies advertis- 
ing budget by an estimated 10%, 
beginning this month, but will 
continue to limit expenditures to 
television alone. 

This expansion will first involve 
discontinuing sponsorship of the 
CBS-TV 15-minute “Lucky Pup” 
program on Wednesday evenings 
after March 14. To take the place 
of this show in 10 markets, the 
company will substitute weekly 
half-hour Western films. In Phila- 
delphia on WCAU-TV, Quaker 
City will continue sponsorship of 
the Saturday evening “Ghost Ri- 
ders” show for youngsters. 

The television mar«ets to be 


covered under the new schedule | 


will be New York, Boston, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, Buf- 
falo and Pittsburgh. 


s A feature of this new series of 


Westerns is the cutting of the films | 


to eliminate all 
and extraneous action in order to 
resent a more wholesome picture 
youngsters and provide more 
centrated action. 

uaker City also has tentative 
ns to expand both distribution 
television coverage in the near 


n into the South, where they 
e no distribution at present, 
possibly into the West later, 
materials are available. 

drian Bauer Advertising Agen- 
handles the account. 


gidaire Plans New 
Drive on Ranges 


rigidaire division of General 


ges late in March, featuring a 
; model with a “wonder oven,” 


which a homemaker can broil a | 


ak and bake a cake at the same 
e at different temperatures. 


Jomen’s service, shelter publi- | 


ions and the national weeklies, 
well as newspapers and televi- 
m will be used. Foote, Cone & 
Iding, Chicago, is the agency. 


R Moves Dallas Office 

Ruthrauff & Ryan has moved its 
Dallas office to the Reserve Loan 
Life Bldg 


A BUSINESS MARKET 


WORTH DEVELOPING! 


Kiwanians as Executives 


60,849 Owners 

28,823 Partners 
30,024 Officers of Corporations 
28,023 Directors of Corporations 
27,823 Managers 

11,209 Branch Managers 

4,003 Department Heads 

3,602 Sales Managers 

3,203 Superintendents 

2,602 Assistant Managers 


Kiwanians as Employers 


70,857 employ | to 4 persons 
30,225 employ 5 to 9 persons 
32,226 employ 10 to 24 persons 
19,016 employ 25 to 49 persons 
10,408 employ 50 to 99 persons 
12,410 employ 100 to 499 persons 
1,001 employ 500 co 999 persons 
600 employ over 1,000 persons 


TOTAL CIRCULATION 201,400 


Denies Sterch Readership Study end complete 
morket information avoilable on request. 


the KIWANIS Magazine 


PUBLISHED FOR COMMUNITY LEADERS 
$20. N Michiqon Ave. Chuago 11, tl 


Cincinnati, | 


barroom scenes | 


ure. These plans include expan- | 


tors will launch a campaign on | 


Will Elect Hume President 


Keelor & Stites Co., Cincinnati, 
has announced that P. R. Hume, 
executive vice-president and 
treasurer of the agency, will be 
elected president when the board 
of directors has its next meeting. 
Mr. Hume succeeds Sells Stites, 
who died Jan. 20. 


Joins Cecil & Presbrey 

George C. Heaslip, formerly with 
Prentice-Hall Inc., has joined Cecil 
& Presbrey, New York, as a public 
relations executive. 
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Ahlswede Joins MacDonald | Richmond Federal Reserve Bank Reviews 
Data on Cigaret Consumption, Production 


L. E. Ahlswede, who formerly | 
headed his own advertising con- | 
sulting service, has joined Arthur 
R. MacDonald Inc., Chicago, as 
vice-president. The agency has 
consolidated its executive and pro- 
duction offices in the Chicago 
Daily News Bldg. 


Names Shephard & Edwards 

Bendix Chemical Corp. has ap- 
pointed Shephard & Edwards, 
—_ York, to handle its advertis- 
ng. 


RIcHMOND, Feb. 27—Cigarets 
were responsible for 79% of U. S. 
produced tobacco used in tobacco 
products in 1948, compared with 


| 58% in 1940 and 45% in 1930. This 


growth in cigaret sales has been 


These and other facts on the out- 
put of cigarets in the U. S. are 
reported in the February issue of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond’s “Monthly Review.” 

Cigaret production in the U. S. 


accompanied by a progressive de-| in 1950 was approximately 393 bil- 


cline since 1930 in the output of| lion, 


tobacco products in forms other 
than cigarets. 


a gain of 2% over 1949, 
according to the report. This gain 
| apparently resulted from increased 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


ON THE SPOT INFLUENCE MAKES — 
THE SALE IN PACIFIC COAST 


in DON LEE NETWORK has powerful on the spot influence in 


45 important Pacific Coast markets —and in 24 of these markets, Don Lee is the only “hometown” network station. 
This, above all else, explains why Don Lee is the hardest selling network on the Pacific Coast; it's designed to sell 
Pacific Coast people on the spot locally, where they live and where they spend their 15% billion dollars annually. 

With Don Lee, there is consistently good reception by Pacific Coast listeners because Don Lee—and only Don 
Lee—was built to meet the special Pacific Coast reception problems. Great distances between markets, mountain 


ranges (5,000 to 14,495 feet high) and low ground conductivity made it advisable to locate network stations 
within each of the many vital marketing areas. That’s why the best, most complete and most economical coverage 
for the Pacific Coast is obtained with Don Lee’s 45 local network radio outlets. 

Only Don Lee, therefore, offers advertisers the persuasive power of local influence, local prestige and on the 
spot selling. That's important in selling and it’s an exclusive Don Lee network selling advantage. 


WILLET H. BROWN, President + 


1313 NORTH VINE STREET, HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 


WARD D. INGRIM, Vice-President in Charge of Sales 


Of 45 Major Pacific Coast Cities 


ONLY 10 3 

have stations have Don Lee 
of all 4 and 2 other 
networks network stations 


niwins 


8 24 
have Don Lee have Don Lee 
and 1 other = NO nll 


network station 


bor 
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production in Kentucky, which has | 


been increasing its proportion of 
the total for the past seven or eight 
years. ‘ 


e@ Cigaret prices now are 28% 
higher than in 1939, the article 
states, and are 20% higher than in 
1926. “This price rise of 20% com- 
pares with an increase of 72% in 
prices of all wholesale commodi- 
ties.” 

The report predicts an increase 
of cigaret advertising budgets in 


1951. “Brand competition,” it says, | 


“continued in 1950 at its usual ex- 
tremely keen pace. This competi- 
tion among brands presages in- 
creased advertising budgets in 
1951. If price changes are made, 
they will probably be in an upward 
direction, for costs in general are 
rising and it is questionable if the 
increase in production in 1951 will 
be large enough to hold unit costs 
down to the 1950 level.” 


s Another prediction made is that 


there will be an increase in domes- 
tic consumption of cigarets. Do- 
mestic consumption is affected to 
some extent by changes in the in- 
come level of the people, “but the 
rise in domestic consumption of 
2.5% in 1950 over 1949 shows no 
close relation to the 7.4% increase 
in personal income ... Personal in- 
come is still rising and indications | 


/are that it will continue to rise! 


during 1951. Domestic consumption 
of cigarets should, therefore, rise.” | 


Promotes Carl Begemann 


Piel Starts New Drive 


Piel Bros., Brooklyn brewer, has 
started a new campaign empha- 
sizing its beer’s dryness, using 
newspapers, spot radio and TV in 
metropolitan New York and Phil- 
adelphia. Kenyon & Eckhardt is the 
agency. 


Carl J. Begemann, with Ameri- 
can Safety Razor Corp., Brooklyn, 
for the past 13 years, has been 
named director of merchandising | 
for the company. 


oF hewn rat, 


With Don Lee, your product gets local “hometown” acceptance where you want it—to meet your specialized 
marketing problems. You buy coverage to fit your distribution. No waste. You buy only what you need. 
, Only Don Lee can direct your sales message to all Pacific Coast radio families from a network station located 
within these 45 important marketing areas. It’s the most logical, the most economical, the most influential cover- 
age you can get for the Pacific Coast. That’s why Don Lee consistently broadcasts more regionally sponsored 
programs than any other Pacific Coast network. 


Don Lee Stations on Parade: KRKO—EVERETT, WASHINGTON 


For nearly 29 years KRKO has been the only radio station in Washington's third largest seaport. A recent Conlan survey 

showed the following percentage of listeners tuned to KRKO: Daytime—51.2% (251% more than next highest station); eve- | 
ning—32.4% (34% more than next highest station). Since this survey, KRKO has increased its power from 250 to 1000 watts! 

This is the LOCALIZED market penetration of Don Lee with 45 stations located where people live on the Pacific Coast. 


The Nation’s Greatest Regional Network 


Br. ie, 


DON LEE 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM ; 


ll 
Represented Nationally by JOUN BLAIR & COMPANY 


‘The Oldest House 
in the United States, 
St. Augustine, Pla, 


A monument of the earliest Spanish 
colonizers, this massive house at 14 
St. Francis Street was reputedly built 
in the late 1500's. Four flags have 
flown over this fine, old house in its 
long history, Spanish, English, Con 
tederate and American. Its solid 
masonry walls, constructed from na 
tive Coquina, are sturdy examples of 
fine and careful craftsmanship. The 
low ceilings, huge fireplaces and 
hand hewn cedar beams speak vividly 
of the vision and dihgence of these 
colonizers in a new world, So, today 
do we strive to fashion in metal the 
finest reproductions of art and pho- 


tography for Letterpress and Offset 


JAHN 
gr 


OLLIER 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 


817 West Washington Boulevard 


Chicago 7, Illinois 
Call MOnroe 6-7080 
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WAY TO DO THE JOB 


“ - 
€ realize... 
in the rich Salt Lake 
intermountain market... 


THERE'S ONLY ONE 


*Indicates first listing in this column. 
March 3-8. Advertising Specialty Na- 
| tional Assn., spring meeting, Palmer | 


House, Chicago 


the United States, 7th national marketing 


c 


Assn., marketing conference, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York 

March 22-23. Society of Business Mag- 
azine Editors, Hotel Statler, Washington, 
D.C 

March 28-31. Assn. of National Ad- 
| vertisers, spring meeting, The Homestead, 
Hot Springs, Va 

March 31. Advertising Federation of 


Club Conference, Washington, D. C 


EVERYTHING AN | April 2-5. Premium Advertising Assn. 


| of America, Chicago Premium Centennial 


¢ | ADVERTISER NEEDS! wor Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 


April 3-4. Point of Purchase Advertising 
Institute, annual exhibit and symposium 
on store display advertising, Waldorf-As- 
| toria, New York. 


Nationally Represented by O'Mara ond Ormsbee, Inc., 
and Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers, Inc. 


Commodore, New York. 


ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY 


Workmaterial Source | 
Tl —— 


for Industrial as = = _ 
Laboratories in the HIGH PRIORITY MARKET 


where Chemists “= =e =, 


i 
and Engineers do... al 


BASIC RESEARCH 
CONTROL 
ANALYSIS 
INSTRUMENTATION 


As never before, government and industry are putting a premium on the 
basic research of creative chemical progress from the half-known or un- 
known. To help them in their important work, chemists and engineers con- 
centrate on the authoritative workmaterial presented only in Analytical 
Chemistry. 


g 
ANALY CAL ow EMISTRY _....: only AC—concentrates your monthly sales 


messages with the technical workmaterial needed by high priority buyers 
and specifiers in: 


Original Analytical Research 
Atomic Processing Product & Process Control Analysis 
Preliminary Analysis : Plant Station Analysis 
Product & Process Research Plant Control Analysis 
Origin of Instrumentation } Thousands of 
Adaptation of Instruments | Component parts 


Projects within the laboratories of the pave the way for greater use of your product 
chemical and process industries are cloaked in in a wide range of fields from atomic proces- 
secrecy. Salesmen are called in only when a sing to instrumentation, you need the adver- 
purchase is ready to be made. To pre-sell, to tising pages of Analytical Chemistry. 


ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY @ 


The workmagazine for chemists and engineers in Industrial Laboratories 
Published by: THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
The complete ACS publishing program also includes 
CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING NEWS INDUSTRIAL & ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 
Newsmagazine of the Chemical World since 1923 The workmagazine of the Chemical and Process Industries 
Advertising Management: REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
CILICAGO * PHILADELPHIA + CLEVELAND + DALLAS + SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES + SEATTLE 


America, Eastern AFA Intercity Women's 


| April 11. Brand Names Day, Hotel) 
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April 13-14. Advertising Federation of 
America, Fourth District, Orlando, Fla. 

April 14-18. Financial Public Relations 
Assn., midyear meeting, Dallas, Tex. 

April 15-19. National Assn. of Broad- 
casters, 29th annual convention, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago. 

April 17-20. American Management 
Assn., packaging conference, Atlantic 
City, N. J 

April 19-21. American Assn. of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, 33rd annual conven- 
| tion. The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 


March 6-7. Chamber of Commerce of | Springs, W. Va 


April 24-26. American Newspaper Pub- 


conference, Fairmont Hotel, San Francis- | !ishers Assn., annual convention, Waldorf- 


| Astoria, New York 


0. 
March 12-13. American Management| April 28-29. Mail Advertising Service 
A 


ssn., seven-state conference, Cleveland. 

April 29-May 2. National Newspaper 
Promotion Assn., annual convention, 
| Wardman Park Hotel. Washington, D. C 

May 16-19. Associated Business Pub- 
lications, annual conference, The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va 

May 17-18. Public Utilities Advertising 
Assn., annual convention, Hotel New 
Yorker, New York 

May 21-22. Inland Daily Press Assn., 
spring meeting, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

May 31-June 2. National Sales Execu- 
tives convention, Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York. 

June 1-3. National Business Publica- 
tions, spring meeting, The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. 

June 4-5. New England Newspaper 
Advertising Executives Assn., Hartford, 
Conn, 

June 10-13. Advertising Federation of 
America, annual convention and exhibit, 
Hotel Chase, St. Louis 

June 17-21. Advertising Assn. of the 
West, 48th annual convention, Cosmopoli- 
tan Hotel, Denver 

June 20-22. American Marketing Assn. 
conference, Hotel Statler, Detroit. 

June 24-27. National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Assn., annual conference, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York. 

June 24-28. Assn. of Newspaper Classi- 
fied Advertising Managers, 3ist annual 
convention, Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, 


Can. 
June 25-27. Newspaper Advertising Ex- 


| ecutives Assn., summer meeting, Cosmo- 


politan Hotel, Denver 

July 7-13 International Advertising 
Conference, London, England. Registra- 
tion through Elon G. Borton, Advertising 
Federation of America, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18 

Sept. 5-8 National Assn. of Photo- 
Lithographers, annual convention and ex- 
hibit, Statler Hotel, Buffalo 

*Sept. 17-18. Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Publishers’ Assn., annual classified clinic, 
Roosevelt Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

Sept. 17-21. Premium Advertising Assn. 
of America, New York Premium Cen- 
tennial Exposition, Hotel Astor, New 
York 

Sept. 23-28. Advertising Specialty Na- 
tional Assn., annual convention and Spe- 
cialty Fair, Palmer House, Chicago 

Sept. 24-26. Assn. of National Adver- 
tisers, fall meeting, Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York 

Sept. 28-29. Continental Advertising 
Agency Network, 19th annual meeting, 
Philadelphia. 

*Oct. 5-6. Pennsylvania Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Assn., annual convention, Penn 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg. 

Oct. 13-16. Mail Advertising Service 
Assn., 30th annual convention, Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee 

Oct, 15-16. Boston Conference on Dis- 


tribution, 23rd annual forum, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston z 

Oct. 15-16. Inland Daily Press Assn., 
67th annual meeting, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago 


Oct 15-16 Agricultural Publishers 
Assn., annual meeting, Chicago 

Oct 17-19. Direct Mail Advertising 
Assn., 3th annual conference, Schroeder 
Hotel, Milwaukee 

Oct. 24-27. Printing Industry of Amer- 
ica, annual convention, Hotel Statler, 
Boston. 

Nov. 12-15. Financial Public Relations 
Assn., annual convention, Hollywood 
Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla 

December (date not yet set). American 
Marketing Assn., winter conference, Ho- 


| tel Kenmore, Boston. 


Appoints John Morse 

John H. Morse has been named 
production coordinator of the CBS 
“Amos 'n’ Andy” television series 
from Hollywood. He will assist 
director Charles Barton, provid- 
ing liaison between the network 
program department and the Hal 
Roach Studios, where the series 
will be filmed. Mr. Morse was for- 
merly a director at Paramount Pic- 
tures and at Hal Roach Studios, 
and more recently was a director 
on the “Lone Ranger” television 
series. 


Lefton Gets Wine Account 

Quality Importers Inc., New 
York, has named Al Paul Lefton 
Co., New York, to handle the ad- 
vertising for Welch’s wine, a prod- 
uct of Welch Grape Juice Co. 


Klein Joins Copy Staff 

Bernard A. Klein, formerly with 
Gimbel Bros. and Frank & Seder, 
Philadelphia, has joined the copy 
staff of S. S. White Dental Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia. 
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Retailers back it 


IF YOU WANT more sales volume, 
you can get it by starting from 
the retailer's point of view. 
What he wants to stock and 
push is what his customers want 
to buy. He does not get excited 
about a brand that does not 
excite his customers. 

More and more, selling the 
retailer means selling his cus- 
tomers. Advertising run just to 
impress the retailer is not equal 
to the job today. It must im- 
press his customers. 

To build volume, promotion 
of a brand must create a con- 
sumer franchise that assures a 
substantial share of the day-in 
and day-out buying by consum- 
ers. It must meet and offset com- 


petitive promotion. 

From its study of selling in 
the Chicago market, the Chi- 
cago Tribune has developed a 
sound procedure that can get 
extra volume and a stronger 
market position for your brand. 
It is based on the retailer’s own 
need for higher volume and his 
program to get it. 

Built to meet conditions in 
Chicago, the plan can be used 
in any market. It is based on 
the trend to fewer brands per 
line per store and the increas- 
ing reliance by retailers on cus- 
tomer self-service. 

It produces larger orders and 
cuts delivery expense. It gives 
you the benefit of the retailer's 


own promotion withourdepend- 
ence on special deals. It earns 
better store inventories and shelf 
position. 

If you bear the responsibility 
for immediate sales, or are con- 
cerned with long range plan- 
ning for continued company 
success, the plan merits your 
investigation. 

Decide now to learn how you 
can put it into operation in your 
business. It will get the ready 
support of your sales organiza- 
tion. 

Your nearest Chicago Trib- 
une representative will be glad 
to tell you about the plan. Ask 
him to call. Why not get in 
touch with him today? 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE REPRESENTATIVES: 
Chicago New York City Detroit 
A. W. Dreier E. P. Struhsacker W. E. Bates 
1333 Tribune Tower 220 E. 42nd St. Penobscot Bldg. 155 Montgomery St. 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles 
Fitzpatrick & Chamberlin Fitzpatrick & Chamberlin 


1127 Wilshire Blvd. 


MEMBER: FIRST 3 MARKETS GROUP AND METROPOLITAN SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


because it starts from their point of view- 


The Chicago Tribune 


Consumer-Franchise Plan! 
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NEEDLEWORK NEVER DIED! 
It’s more alive, clicking and profitable than ever before. But more important perhaps to 
manufacturers of sewing machines, patterns, yarns and fabrics, is that needlework’s 
back in popularity as a young wife's pursuit. 


And TODAY’S WOMAN is accelerating this trend. Sewing 
and needlework are important editorial features every month. 
And their impact on a million and more young wives — 
documented by constant reader requests for patterns and 
how-to-do-it booklets — enhances this home sewing 
market for many a manufacturer. As a result, 
important advertisers in this field, like Botany, 
James Lees, Spool Cotton Co., Free Sewing 
Machine Co., American Thread, are selling 
this rich market of young wives through 
TODAY’S WOMAN. 


Opposite, Needlework Editor Marguerite Kohl 
sums up the policy governing these 
important pages. 
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A Fawcett Publication 


PLODAYS WOMAN 


The magazine young wives live by 67 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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... ACB REPORTS ON 1,393 MARKETS 


is a Raw Material 


= Successful 
& Sales Policy 


Our Newspaper 
Research 


from which 


is built 


@ If your product is one which a re- 
tailer is advertising in his local daily 
newspapers, you should know about 
and use ACB Research Services. 
These ACB weekly or monthly re- 
ports multiply management's capac- 
ity to follow the activities of dealers 
your own and competitive. They 
point out the merchants who are 
pushing your brand and those who 
merely “carry” it. 
If dealers advertise your brand, ACB 
will keep you abreast of all develop- 
ments... tell you what sizes, models, 
prices, etc, are being featured and 


ACB SERVICE OFFICES-———_—_—— 

Phone: Murray Hill 5-7302 °* 

Phone: WAbash 2-6130 * 
Phone: 37-0595 ° 


79 Madison Ave. * 
538 S. Clark St. * 
161 Jefferson Ave. ° 
16 First Street ° Phone: Sutter 1-8911 


THE ADVERTISING CHECKING BUREAU, INC. 


then compares this advertising effort 
with that of competing dealers. You 
also receive all details of national re- 
leases by competing manufacturers 


Coverage may be all or any part of 
the 1,393 leading retail markets in 
the US. 


Send Today... 


for a 24-page Catalog describing and 
illustrating the 12 helpful services 
which ACB will furnish to merchan- 
disers. Give details 
of cost, coverage, list 
of users, etc. 


New York (16) 
Chicago (5) 
Memphis (3) 

° San Francisco (5) 


Promotes Richard Fernald 


Richard C. Fernald, Chicago 
district publicity manager of 
United Air Lines, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to R. M. Rummel, 
manager of publicity, making his 
headquarters in Chicago. He suc- 
ceeds John B. Goodman, who re- 
signed to become district repre- 
sentative in New York and New 
Jersey for the Oil Industry Infor- 
mation Committee of American 
Petroleum Institute. 


Appoints Warren Clohisy 


Warren A. Clohisy, formerly 
with Montgomery Ward & Co., has 
been appointed secretary-treasurer 
of the Mail Order Assn. of Ameri- 
ca. He also will head the associa- 
tion’s office in Washington. Mr. 
Clohisy succeeds the late Dudley 
D. Richards. 


Air Line Appoints Macker 


P. K. Macker has been named 
public relations director of the 
Philippine Air Lines, with head- 
quarters in San Francisco. He for- 
merly was head of domestic pub- 
lic relations for Trans World Air- 
line. 


REPRESENTED 


advertisers 


on the idea 


that one paper 


NATIONALLY BY 


who can still be sold 


will cover a market 
should confine their campaigns 
to towns that have 
only one paper— 
Detroit needs TWO. 
One of these papers 


The Detroit Times. 


You're missing something 
if you miss The Detroit Times 


HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


Advertising 


HONORARY DEGREE—Walter H. Annen- 
berg (right), editor and publisher of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, receives an honor- 


| ary doctorate in journalism from Dr. 


| Robert L. Johnson, president of Philadel- 


phia’s Temple University, during mid-year 
| commencement exercises. 


Regulation W Forces 
Auto Repossessions 


Detroit, March 1—Regulation 
W is beginning to accomplish the 
very thing in the automotive field 
that it was designed to do—reduce 
purchases. 

| This has become more evident 
| since the first of the year, but it 
wasn't until last week that finance 
companies cared to discuss openly 
the “alarming” increase in the 
number of repossessions. 

The purchasers of cars last fall 
who defied Regulation W by mak- 
ing the required down payment 
and obligating themselves to 15 
monthly instalments of $100 or 
more are now finding they can’t 
meet the terms. A growing num- 
ber of workers find they can’t af- 
ford new transportation in the face 
of rising living costs. 

“Transportation money just can’t 
compete with grocery bills,” a 
spokesman for one of the nation’s 
largest auto finance companies ob- 
served. 


@ As a result, the finance com- 
panies are keeping a closer watch 
on credit applications for cars 
where monthly payments near the 
$100-a-month level. 

The credit regulation was de- 
signed to curb the purchases of 
cars and, at the time it was drawn 
last October, it was thought that 
the requirement of a third down 
would be the one that would really 
cut demand. 

3ut the smart dealers managed 
to circumvent that part of the 
order by using various gimmicks 
such as selling the customer a 
jalopy for $50 and moments later 
| giving him credit of $400 or more 
for it on a trade-in. 


Long Appoints Griffes 

Arthur R. Griffes has been ap- 
pointed merchandising director of 
the new merchandising depart- 
ment of W. H. Long Co., York, Pa. 
He was formerly with J. Walter 
Thompson Co. and Young & Rubi- 
cam as merchandising and account 


executive, and has operated his 
own merchandising consultant 
service. 


Joins Bridgeport Brass 


Donald J. Finlayson has been 
appointed manager of the mer- 
chandise division of Bridgeport 
Brass Co., and will be responsible 
for the company’s program in the 
sale of consumer products. He was 
previously associated with Comp- 
ton Advertising, Procter & Gamble 
and Lever Bros. Co. 


ABC Transfers Woollen 


Dick Woollen, for the past six 
years a writer-director for the 
western division of American 
Broadcasting Co. in Hollywood, 
has been named program manager 
of the network's central division 
in Chicago. 


‘Baltimore Sun’ Ups Price 

The street sale price of the Balti- 
more Sunday Sun has been in- 
creased to 20¢ because of “severe 
and continuing increases in the 


cost of operations.” 
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Thats rught- YO hange Cunless it’s still in the appliance store 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 640 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N. Y¥. PUBLISHERS OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, COLLIER'S AND WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 


This is the Kitchen mange ! 
that Pop bought, us 
even though the nest ef the family a 

prefemed another model. x 


). Because : 
the kitchen range is as much a matter of family pride as the car. In Pop's home, as in most 

American homes, buying is a family affair. te 
One way to get your range cooking in the kitchen is to sell everybody in the family through the magazine the % 

whole family reads and enjoys—THe AMERICAN MaGaziNe. ¢ 
For this is the best-liked magazine in more than 2,500,000 prosperous American homes. It is read by ee 
96% of the women . . . 87% of the men. . . 85% of the girls . . . and 73% of the boys. And each of these readers mo 
oa 


spends an average of 5 hours and 24 minutes 


with every issue. 


Selling the whole family—as a family—is easier 
through the pages of the family’s well-loved 
and respected friend—TuHe AMEricAN Macazine. merican : - 


MAGAZINE ‘ 
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Rhodes Pharmacal 


Editorial Honors Adclub 
The Louisville Advertising Club, 


West-Holliday Finds 


“They enable us to get the full 
share of national advertising for 


Advertising Age, March 5, 1951 


“District managers learn first 
hand the characteristics both of 


i which is celebrating its 45th anni- our newspapers,” Robert P. Holli- the city and of the newspaper,” 
Plans Increased versary, was honofed. in an edi Conference for Own ee ee a ie ea ee ee. 

; . torial in the Louisville Times on said, “and they train our men to verti : ; ti t 
Imdrin Ad Drive Feb. 16. In addition to praising the Personnel Helpful vertiser they aren't quoting facts 


¥ It is probable that the show soon 
< will be aired over more than 100 & 
¢ stations. 
: @ The company also has been 
ie sponsoring a number of local 
shows and has conducted a spot j 
radio saturation test in Boston. » 
Both the local shows and the sat- ae 
uration tests will be continued, as 
~ will spot campaigns in other cities. ? 
Rhodes also has been looking ON THIS MAN MIND® 
for a network radio show to ac- 
epmpany its Tuesday night Gab- EE NLS SRS ST OT 
f Heatter program on Mutual 
ad ° . . 
; ‘30-1 45 p.m.). It now appears IS brow furrows. He lights one cigarette with METRO .. . . OVER 14,000,000 
{ ngoy ge Boel ade te brea the butt of another. He tugs his ear and thinks THIS WEEK . . . . « OVER 10,000,000 | . 
<— to 90 days of many things—probabilities and possibilities, strat- AMERICAN WEEKLY . . OVER reo ,000 # 
a 1 A magazine schedule also is un- | agems and ruses. —a Serbian a tines . | 
. . " 7 
» discussion, But there’s one all-pervading thought—one basic eae sis = eleaiael : 
os O'Neill, Larson & McMahon is thought: No other National magazine has a circulation to : 


Cuicaco, Feb. 28— Rhodes 
Pharmacal Co. on Feb. 25 launched 
a stepped-up campaign on Imdrin, 
beginning with large-space news- 
paper ads in papers in about 150 
markets. 

Announcement of the new pro- 
motion came on the heels of 
Rhodes’ victory in district court 
here over the Federal Trade Com- 
mission (AA, Feb. 26). 

Largest portion of the increased 
ad budget will be devoted to 
newspaper copy, ranging in size 
up to full pages and spreads. 

In addition, Rhodes will renew 
its transcribed Lionel Barrymore 
program on a number of stations. 


agency. 


rminates Bernard Contract 
International Latex Corp., New 
rk, manufacturer of Playtex 
ducts, has announced the ter- 
1ation of its agreement with Roy 
ened Co. as its public relations 
nsel. In the future all public re- 
igor: will be handled through its 
r public relations division. The 


ypany’s public service editorial 
will continue to be handled by 


+ Spanel, of the 
rd 


Clossitied Ad Group Formed 
Bic of the fourth annual advertising 
c 


— 


chariman 


ic of the Ohio Select List News- | 


papers, a permanent classified ad 
mBnagers’ group was formed, with 
ert Schaefer, Chillicothe Gaz- 
a as president. Herbert Guild, 
yria Chronicle-Telegram, is vice- 
president and Richard Trout, Mid- 
dletown Journal, secretary. 


adclub, the editorial paid tribute 
to advertising in general. 


Brady Named United A. M. 
Phillip Brady, formerly sales 
promotion manager, has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of 
the United Feature Comic Maga- 
zine Group, New York 


San Dreco, Feb. 28—West-Holli- 
day Inc., newspaper representa- 
tive, believes that annual execu- 
tives’ conferences conducted for 
its own personnel have been in- 
strumental in maintaining the 
company’s successful media-agen- 
cy relationships. 


serve advertisers and their agen- 
cies best by knowing exactly what 
we have to sell.” 


es At the fifth annual conference 
here, Mr. Holliday explained that 
the company has established a poli- 
cy of meeting each year in a city 
that has a newspaper it represents. 


out of a book; they’re giving him 
an inside fill-in on the media—the 
kind of facts that don’t always ap- 
pear in the tabulations.” 

West-Holliday represents some 
140 newspapers, including the San 
Diego Union and the Evening Trib- 
une here. 


“What's the best way to checkmate this guy sit- 


ting opposite me?” 


While he’s pondering, let’s move over to advertisers. 
Advertisers hold conferences. The media man shows 


charts and figures. The ashtrays fill to overflowing. 


But here, too, there is a basic thought: 


“What's the best way to get our sales message into 
the minds of the most people—at the lowest cost?” 
Here’s a basic answer: Mighty METRO. 


The Sunday magazines are the top-circulation 


magazines and here’s how they shape up: 


Make METRO your Sunday BASIC Buy ! 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
MAGAZINE CIRCULATION: 
OVER 14,000,000! 


Mighty Metro's tremendous circula- a) 


approach Metro’s... 
penetrates so deep, in so many key markets, as Metro 


No other National magazine 


.No other National magazine gets Metro’s volume 


. No other 


sistently high readership of ads per dollar... 
no other National magazine can prove its pulling 
power with page after page of local retail ads! 

Make Metro your Sunday basic buy—for no other 
magazine can tell your advertising story to so many 
.at so low a cost! 


people .. 


of reader traffic, cover to cover.. 
zine can deliver so many actual readers as Metro 
National magazine gives you such con- 


.No other maga- 


And 


METRO DELIVERS 
50% TO 100% COVERAGE 
in every one of its publishing cities 
and in more than 500 other cities! It 


aieetniel METRO . tion is concentrated in the Nation’s METRO is an integral part of more than a score 
GOES + leading trading areas—areas account- of the Nation’s leading Sunday papers 
ing for two-thirds of all U. S. retail DIGS —the Number One paper in city after 

ales! DEEPER! city! 


Mar 7 


Strobograms and 
Photographic Effects 


Jim Brown 


“aga ; 


reason 


why it’s your basic buy! 
why ws your 0 buy 


{ reason why it’s your basic buy! 


ATLANTA Journal-Constitution 
BALTIMORE Sun 
BOSTON Globe and/or Herald 


avidly—cover to cover! 
A reason 


METRO IS EDITED 
ON THE SPOT 


in each of its publishing cities! 
In Metro, readers see more of what 
interests them most—their own part 
of the world, their friends, their neigh- 
bors, themselves. So they read Metro 


why it’s your basic 
Bay es your vas 


buy! 


THREE TIMES 
HIGHER READERSHIP 
Your ads in Metro can get, per dollar, 
up to three times higher readership 
than in other leading magazines—for 


man show you readership figures. 
enim dalle 


Individually edited by these leading Sunday Newspapers: 


CLEVELAND Plain Dealer 
CES MOINES Register 
DETROIT News and/or Free Press 


tAINNEAPOLIS Tribune 


NEW YORK News 


NEW ORLEANS Times-Picayune & States 


ST. LOUIS Globe-Demoerct 
and/or Post-Dispatch 
ST. PAUL Pioneer Press 


both men and women! Let your Metro 


it’s your basic buy! 
es TOM sane ouy: 


BUFFALO Courier-Express INDIANAPOLIS Star PHILADELPHIA Inquirer SEATTLE Times r 
CHICAGO Tribune LOS ANGELES Times PITTSBURGH Press SPRINGFIELD Republican ' 
CINCINNATI Enquirer MILWAUKEE Journal PROVIDENCE Journal SYRACUSE Post-Standard 


WASHINGTON Star 4 
METROPOLITAN SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS, INC. f 


call SU 7-3320 
for reservations 


LAURENCE, INC. 


Sales Offices for Metro Magazines and Metro Comics...NEW YORK * CHICAGO + DSTROIT + SAN FRANCISCO + °735 ANGELES 
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| lies in those two states is that of 
mechanical foreman. In Iowa, the 
average weekly pay for that job is 
$70.16, compared with $67.57 in 


University of lowa 
Surveys Newspaper 
Emp loy es’ Earnings | a wage paid to an ad- 


Iowa Crry, Feb. 28—The second vertising manager in Iowa is $65 


highest paying job on weekly weekly, whereas in Kansas it is) 


newspapers in Iowa and Kansas is $61.56. 

that of advertising manager, ac- 

cording to a survey by the Univer- s Advertising managers on week- 

sity of Iowa bureau of newspaper | lies earn more than pressmen, 

service. printers and editors, the survey 
The highest paying job on week- revealed. Editors on weeklies in 


both states rank sixth on the wage 
scale. In Iowa, the average weekly 
wage for an editor is $57.80; in 
Kansas it is $51.56. 

Twenty-one different jobs are 
ranked according to wage scale in 
the survey. A fulltime weekly re- 
porter has the 15th best paid job, 
both in Iowa and Kansas, with sal- 
aries of $36.51 and $31.56, respec- 
tively. However, an advertising 
salesman in Kansas earns the fifth 
highest wage weekly, getting 
$54.95, whereas in Iowa he is the 


tenth highest-paid employe, earn- 
ing $47.14. 


Appoints Ray Philbin 

Ray Philbin has been appointed 
manager of a newly created spe- 
cial accounts division of National 
Distillers Products Corp. New 
York. The division will handle 
sales to railroads, steamship lines, 
Army and Navy accounts in the, 
U. S., domestic and overseas air- | 
lines, racetracks, and chain hotels, 
drug and grocery accounts. 


ATHOLIC 
MEREET 


| The buying power of 


1,300,500 
FAMILIES! 


These larger - than - aver- 
age families are unusually re- 
ceptive to advertising appeals 
in their favorite Catholic papers 
— Our Sunday Visitor and The 
Register. 


These reading families are 
eager for guidance about their 
faith. They enjoy the current 
coverage of news and informa- 
tion about Catholic affairs. 


And sales records of ad- 
vertisers and agencies prove 
these readers respond to the 
advertising on these pages! The 
happy results advertisers re- 
ceive in new business volume 
cannot be ignored! 


Let Us Show You 


how effectively and economi- 
cally YOU can sell to these 
Catholic families through the 
UNIT PLAN — combining the 
pulling power of these two 
great Catholic weeklies. 


Write, wire or telephone today 
for detailed information .. . 


1,389,848 


WEEKLY CIRCULATION 


Qur Sunoay Visitor 


| Ret i : 
 KEGISTER UNIT | 


C.D. Bertolet & Co., Inc. 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicage 2, Ill, 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 
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Hagstrom’s, with 48 stores in California. Emil Hagstrom, president, says: 


“ 


advertised brands.” 


Albers Supermarket, with 58 stores in Ohio and Northern Kentucky. 
Mr. A. A. Bissmeyer. Albers merchandising director, says: “LIFE brands 
and our brands are one and the same. This promotion gives us a wonderful 
opportunity to accent this association and identification of Albers as head- 
quarters for LIFE-advertised products.” 


‘~ 


Kings Supermarkets, with 20 stores in New Jersey. Mr. M. E. Buck, Sales 
Manager, says: “Our LIFE promotions build customer's confidence and 
prestige for us, putting our cash registers to work overtime.” 


There was a definite increase in store traffic and sales volume during our 
two-week ‘Advertised-in-LIFE” promotion. Hagstrom’s will benefit for a 
long time from the way it impressed our customers that we carry nationally 


Simple as APC worlds bes 


——— 


‘ aa 
Mick-or-Mack Stores, with 58 outlets in Virginia, West Virginia and 
North Carolina (a repeat promotion). As an added feature, they gave to 
each customer the makings of a “punkin” pie. (See picture.) Writes Norman 
McVeigh, President: “We are delighted . . . sales of the items featured were 


ew 


almost fantastically high . . . increases ranged as high as 295%! 


et tA Re At A A, 


The most significant media 


Food retailers have staged over 11,000 store-wide **Ad- 
vertised-in-LIFE” promotions—all with the same results: 
increased sales, increased profits for food retailer and food ¥ 
advertiser alike. 

The reason for the unusual success of “Advertised-in- 
LIFE” promotions in selling food—or drugs, automobiles 
or home furnishings is simple: U. S. retailers read LIFE, 3 
know their customers do, too. 


own store. No other magazine has such impact from coast 
to coast. No other magazine reaches so many people. 


LIFE’s circulation of more than 5,200,000 copies is the 
largest of any national magazine. Each issue of LIFE is 
read by 23,950,000 people, and, in the course of 13 issues, 
LIFE is read by 62,600,000 people, more than half the nation.* 


Knowing the importance of this tremendous readership, 


; 
| 
| 
Retailers feel LIFE’s impact in their own town, in their f 
; 
¥ 
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Great Eastern Stop & Shop, with 35 outlets in Northern New Jersey. 
Shown here, LIFE-decorated exterior of Hackensack, N. J. store. Writes 
Harold Preswich, store manager: “Everybody, today, is buying a picture. 
It’s strictly a proposition of re-creating a picture in today’s merchandising. 
The LIFE tie-in clinches the sale.” 


symbol in U.S. selling! 


food advertisers invest more dollars-for-selling in LIFE 
than in any other magazine. 

To make full use of their advertising in LIFE, food 
advertisers purchase each year from LIFE millions of 
pieces of “Advertised-in-LIFE” point-of-sale material, 
print millions more themselves. And rounding out LIFE’s 
program of complete selling, is the work of LIFE Retail 
Representatives who have made over 165,000 information- 
spreading calls on retailers and wholesalers since 1945. 

With LIFE’s impact on readers and retailers, it is not 
surprising that “Advertised-in-LIFE” has become the 
most significant media symbol in U.S. selling. 


From the new, important Accumulative Audience Study by Alfred Politz 
Research, Inc., which measures the number of people 10 years of age and 
over who read a single issue of LIFE (23,950,000 Americans), and reveals 
how this audience grows in 13 issues to a total of 62,600,000 different people. 


PrPrrrP,r 


McDaniel’s Shop 'n Save, with 12 stores in the Los Angeles area. Shown 
here, exterior LIFE displays for one of the participating stores. Writes Gen- 
eral Manager Albert L. Wolins: “This promotion was without question one 
of the best we have had in our stores, and yielded the greatest results both 
in volume and profit.” 


ie 


ws anf > Ag St 
Piggly Wiggly, Inc. of San Diego, with 17 outlets in San Diego area. 
D. D. Williams, President (see picture), says: “Our recent LIFE promotion 
stimulated our personnel. The enthusiasm of the men in the stores was such 
that it actually startled many of us. We had a customer increase of 9%, a 
sales increase of 16%.” 


he» a. 
Red Owl, in 9 Midwestern states, 746 outlets (a repeat promotion). LIFE 
displays (see photo) brought excitement into each store. Executive Vice- 
president Glenn R. Grife writes: “Our second LIFE promotion was one of 
the outstanding sales events in our history.” 


How “Advertised-in-LIFE” 

Helped Sell Food in 1950 
Store-wide promotions ..............1,793 
Tie-ins ...........+.... 772,557 newspaper lines 


Grocery display pieces purchased 
by LIFE advertisers ............. 5,581,169 


Personal contacts in food field 
by LIFE Retail Representatives ....... . 26,772 calls 
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| and the offer of free recipe folders | 
| in all ads. 

Tillamook cheese has been ad- 
vertised for the past 30 years, but 
this is the first time in more than 
15 years that newspapers will be 
added to the schedule. Advertising 
is being changed over largely from 
radio to the 15 leading metropoli- 
tan daily newspapers in Oregon, 
Washington and California. 

Late in February Tillamook 
cheese ads will announce new 
packaging and the introduction of 
five flavors—onion, bacon, aged, 
garlic and smoked. The cheeses 
will be packaged in sausage-shaped 
Pliofilm wrappers. 

E. B. Burkitt, Portland, is han- 
dling the campaign. 


Tillamook Creamery | 
Uses Newspaper Ads 
After 15 Year Lapse 


TILLAMOOK, OreE., Feb. 27—The 
Tillamook County Creamery Assn. 
has announced plans for an exten- 
Sive advertising campaign to run 
throughout 1951. The campaign 
will feature product illustrations 


DVERTISERS || 
AGENTS © CLIENTS 


The continuous hazards of LIBEL, Invasion 
of Privacy, Piagiarism, Piracy and Viola- 
tion of Copyright — all are EFFECTIVELY 
INSURED by our UNIQUE cover which takes 
the sting out of these claims — and its 
cost is almost nominal! 


WRITE OETAILS RATE 


EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE 


American Gas Assn. Sets 
Three-Month Promotion 


National advertising by Ameri- 
can Gas Assn. and Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Assn. will be con- 
centrated this year in magazines 
in April, May and June. Gas util- 
pee ities and dealers will use news- 
papers, radio, television, outdoor 


FOR ANt 


CORPORATION 


insurance Eachange 


Ransas City 


and direct mail in support of the 
drive. The National Appliance & 
Radio Dealers Assn. will tie in 
with the campaign. 

Using the Spring Style Show 
theme which proved successful 
last year, the promotion will tie 
in with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer's 
new movie, “Father’s Little Divi- 
dend,” co-starring Elizabeth Tay- 
lor, who will be featured in point 
of purchase promotion. The film 
puts emphasis on all-gas kitchens. 


Offers Photo Cropping Tool 


Byrum Lithographing Co., Col- 
umbus, O., has developed a paper, 
ruler-type cropping tool designed 
to accompany photographs to the 
engraver. The device is described 
as a time saver for artists, layout 
men, process photographers, pho- 
tographers, photograph strippers 
and agency production depart- 
ments, Called the Fotografer’s 
Frend, the price for 300 is $3.50, 
for 1,200, $11.50. 


Nonas Gets Technical Tape 
Technical Tape Corp. of New 

York and Montreal, previously a 

direct advertiser, has named Elliott 


Advertising Age, March 5, 1951 


WORK KIT—Blacklight Swan, the fixture at the left, introduced by Pollak Luminescent 


Corp., 


Chicago, holds and activates with black light a 17x8” display card and, 


with the 2-oz. jars of Lumi-Tone fluorescent paints at right, provides a studio work 
kit available at $14.50. 


Nonas Advertising, New York, as 


| its agency. Nonas will handle the! 


Tuck tape line of masking, insula- 
ting and other tapes for home and 
industry. 


A few of America’s "blue e chip companies” that 


Schlitz 


In five short years, Ebony has become the 


most widely read Negro publication in 
the world and stands supreme today as 
the editorial force of highest standing and 
stature in the Negro field. Ebony’s picture 
story technique has boosted circulation to 
more than 350,000 (A.B.C.) each month. 
Ebony is to the Negro field what Life and 
Look are among white publications. Starch 
Readership Survey shows why Ebony is a 
sales-compelling advertising medium that 


Re 
i 


REASON: 

EBONY readers have 
money to spend on 
— fationally advertised 
-@ tenacious loyalty 
to brand products 


should be on every national advertising list. 


have proved the advertising power of EBONY 


‘products and also have 


Johnson Publishing Company, Inc. 


PUBLISHERS OF EBONY - NEGRO DIGEST - TAN CONFESSIONS : 
1820 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO : 55 W. 42nd ST., NEW YORK - 427 W. Sth ST., LOS ANGELES 


Mitchell Mfg. Co. 
to Boost Room Air 
Conditioner Units 


Cuicaco, Feb. 27—Despite the 
prospect of materials shortages, 
Mitchell Mfg. Co. this summer will 
conduct its most intensive sales 
promotion program for the com- 
pany’s 1951 line of room air con- 
ditioners. 

A co-op newspaper ad program 
is scheduled for May. Since Mitch- 
ell has found that air conditioner 
advertising is most effective when 
the weather is hot, dealers will be 
able to schedule the ads at their 
discretion. 

Direct mail pieces, scheduled 
between Feb. 1 and July 1, will be 
directed toward doctors, dentists, 
hospitals, hotels and motels. 


@ Trade publication advertising, 
in electrical, radio, appliance, re- 
frigeration and hotel publications, 
| will stress the fact that while air 
| conditioning sales in the industry 
are up 75%, Mitchell’s sales have 
|.inereased 412%. 

In addition, 
|supply distributors 
with a promotion kit including 
| window streamers, posters, radio 
and TV commercials and similar 
| material. 

George Brodsky & Co. 
agency. 


the company will 
and dealers 


is the 


Two Donnelley Companies 
Appoint Ten Executives 


D. L. Harrington, vice-president 
jof Reuben H. Donnelley Corp., 
Chicago, has been elected presi- 
|dent and chairman of the execu- 
| tive committee of the company. 
|He succeeds Raymond M. Gunni- 
ison of New York, who has been 
|made board chairman. Gaylord 
| Donnelley, an executive vice-pres- 
hw of R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
te has been named vice-chair- 
man of the board. 

In addition, R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons has announced the following 
new appointments. R. E. Poin- 
dexter, vice-president and direc- 
|tor of sales, has been named an 
executive vice-president. New 
vice-presidents are: O. R. Sperry, 
general manufacturing manager; 
| J. D. Stearns, director of the ad- 
| ministration division; George Bol- 
ler, executive salesman; N J. Van- 
| derKloot, executive salesman, and 
Elliott Donnelley, director of pro- 
duct development division. J. C. 
Kingery, of the sales division, has 
'been appointed assistant vice- 
president. 


Form Albert Basse Associates 

| Albert Basse of Albert Basse 
| Associates and Edward Faber of 
'Art Craft have joined forces to 
form Albert Basse Assoriates Inc., 
with headquarters at 134 Summer 
St., Boston. Albert Basse Asso- 
ciates makes reproductions by silk 
screen process. 


Telex Appoints Melamed 

Telex Laboratories, St. Paul, 
manufacturer of hearing aids. has 
appointed Melamed-Hobbs Inc., 
St. Paul, to handle its advertising 
and public relations. 
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FARM JOURNAL DOES WHAT 
NO OTHER MAGAZINE CAN DO 


2) the only farm magazine containing a 


complete women’s service magazine 


written expressly for rural homemakers. 


e Actually, Farm Journal is two magazines—the Farm 
iE Journal and the Farmer's Wife. 
] e For many years the Farmer's Wife has been the one 
and only magazine written expressly for the women of 
rural America. This is as true today, when this women’s 
magazine and its familiar cover are bound within the 
covers of Farm Journal, as it was when the Farmer's 
Wife first proved itself to be the favorite magazine 
among farm women. 
e Still guided by Carroll Streeter whose ideas made the 
} Farmer’s Wife a great women’s magazine, it is written 
by women who know farm families and who believe in 
i } the magazine’s cover motto .. .“*A good life as well as 
+ a good living.” The Farmer’s Wife not only offers the 
best in service material but has a unique and wonderful 
‘| spirit which touches the heart of the tural home as no 
j other magazine can. 


| . 
| Here’s what F J I al 
| ere’s wnat Farm Journai dione gives 
i 
ca * 
1. The only farm magazine printed 6. Largest on-the-farm circulation 11. First with advertisers who count 
on news magazine presses of any farm publication results 
The only farm magazine containing 7. The magazine farm families 12. Covers more subjects of interest 
1 a complete women’s service maga- depend upon to everyone on the farm 
zine written expressly for rural ; ; 
| homemakers 8. Largest selling magazine among 13. Greatest circulation of any 
the millions of families who live magazine in rural America 
3. Most merchandisable magazine beyond TV 
ip in rural America 9 ; 14. Covers more of the best farms 
1} » The only farm magazine reader- 
e 4. First choice of the people checked every issue by Starch 15. Greatest coverage where your 
of rural America Advertising Readership Service best retailers operate 
5. Preferred by County Agents and 10. Lowest cost per delivered reader 16. Largest on-location, in-the-field, 
; Home Demonstration Agents of any farm magazine full time editorial staff 
| 
t 
t 
} 


NO WONDER FARM JOURNAL IS 
THE LARGEST SELLING MAG- 
AZINE OF ALL WHERE HALF THE 
CONSUMERS OF AMERICA 
LIVE! CIRCULATION NOW 
MORE THAN 2,850,000! 
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THE SMITHS—Feeling pretty smug, apparently, is William A. Smith (left), as he 
sits by, letting William V. Smith wrestle with the problems of ‘Bill Smith,” the title 
that still holds good for the ad manager of Maico Inc., Minneapolis hearing aid 
maker. “A” is leaving for active duty as a major with the Air Force. “V,” the new 


ad manager, was formerly advertising and pr ti ger of Shop te 
Minneapolis. 
Grant Gets Year ing budget. 


Extension on Army, 


Air Force Account 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 28—All is 
quiet on the Potomac—so far as 
the Army and Air Force advertis- 

contract is concerned. 

hatever the little disagree- 

ts, the Army and Air Force are 
cae with the results they are 
ge@ing from the recruiting cam- 
om carried out by Grant Ad- 

ising, Chicago 

e services said today they plan 
to @xtend Grant's contract for an- 
otler vear, after it expires on June 
30.5 The extension is contingent, 
of rourse, on congressional ap- 


prd@yval of the 1952 military recruit- 
an. 


Grant has been on the account 
since January, 1950. Its contract 
was extended automatically last 
June for a period which ends this 
June 30. The first extension was 
assumed as a condition of the 
agreement when Grant took over 
the account. This second extension 
represents more of a vote of con- 
fidence. 

This year’s recruiting budget is 
$4,000,000. According to a spokes- 
man for the Department of De- 
fense, Grant has handled $2,475,000 
of advertising during the current 
fiscal year, including production 
costs. Under the new advertising 
policy adopted by the services at 
the time Grant took over, the con- 
tract is renewed without competi- 
tion as long as there is a pleasant 


@ As selling costs rise, leading food 
and drug advertisers like the Burgoyne 
clients represented here have found it 
pays to pretest sales and ad ideas. 


@ Burgoyne pretesting has been pre- 
tested for your program. Have us set 
up the pretest for you in two or three 
of the above recognized test cities. 


® Get the green light for your idea on 
a regional or national basis from our 
fast monthly audit reports of sales of 
your product and competition. 


@ Tell us what you want pretested. We 
will be glad to submit a proposal. 


don't guess... pretest 
here or here 


agency-client relationship. 

Some of Grant’s ads—like those 
of everyone else who works for the 
government—have come _ under 
fire. But military officials in charge 
of recruiting back up the agency 
100% 


@ Grant took over the account 
after a special committee of the 
Department of Defense had re- 
viewed the role of advertising in 
recruiting, late in 1949. 

One of the recommendations was 
that the practice of holding annual 
competitions be ended. The com- 
mittee said the short term contract 
made the business unattractive to 


| larger agencies. 


National Guard, which conducts 


}a separate advertising program, 


continues to hold an annual com- 


| petition. A briefing on the Nation- 


al Guard account, for the year be- 
ginning next July, is tentatively 
set for March 15. For informa- 
tion, contact National Guard In- 
formation Office, Room 3 E-180, 
Pentagon Bldg. 
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Roslow Challenges Broadcasting Industry 
to Set Up Audience Measurement Criteria 


Cuicaco, March 1—Dr. Sidney, 
Roslow, head of Pulse Inc., put the | 
question of audience measurement 
squarely up to the radio and tele- 
vision industry today, declaring 
there is no criterion of audience 
measurement for radio and TV, no 
agreement as to what should be. 
counted, let alone a method. 

Speaking before the Chicago Ra- 
dio Management Club, he said it 
is up to the industry to decide what 
it wants measured, and by what 
methods. “We hear there are too 
many services,” he said, “but the 
fellow at the bottom of the poll 
is looking for another one.” 

There is at present, Dr. Roslow 
said, no research that can properly 
compare radio’s audience with 
newspapers’ or magazines’, sim- 
ply because radio, by comparison, 
is an intangible. The only com- 
parison, perhaps, is with the num- 
ber of radio families, he added. 


But if stations knew more about 
present-day audience measure- 
ments and ratings, then the size 
of an audience might not be con- 
sidered as important as the char- 
acteristics of the families reached, 
he said. 


s Dr. Roslow pointed out that sta- 
tions would be in a better selling 
position if they knew the kinds of 
audience they covered. Using slides 
to illustrate the various types of 
audience breakdown, he suggested 
the following possible kinds of 
breakdown: 

Income; culture groups; age; in 
and out of home audience; sex 
(morning, afternoon, evening); 
geographical distribution (by met- 
ropolitan area, county, etc.); audi- 
ence turnover (length, type of pro- 
gram); impact (sponsor identifica- 
tion), and the relationship be- 
tween listening and buying. 


CANTON 


@ The Canton Trading 
Area is a good place to 
pretest and a grand market. 


@ Diversified industries, | 
industrial payrolls grow: | 
ing, farmers prosperous and 

individual incomes well | 
above the national average! | 


@ Stark County's effective | 
buying income—$398,000,- 
000. Farm income is 18 
million. 385 factories pro- 
duced 400 million in prod- 
ucts. 


@ A one newspaper city 
... THE CANTON RE. 
POSITORY actually blan- 
kets the City Zone with 
994% home delivered . . . 
and 70.4% coverage of 
Stark County families! 


Burg oyne Grocery & Drug JY Lsiliee 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING ° 


CINCINNATI 2 
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FIRST in influence! 
FIRST in circulation! 


Daily .. 224,314 
Sunday 280,045 


FIRST in advertising! 


lowest in milline cost 
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‘ASTA Journal’ Moves 


Effective with the May, 1951, 
issue, ASTA Journal, official pub- 
lication of the American Surgical 
Trade Assn., Chicago, will be 
moved from Rutherford, N. J., to 
Chicago. James A. Greig has been 
named managing editor of the 
publication. Coincident with this 
consolidation of all activities of 
the association in Chicago, the of- 
fices will be moved from 111 W. 
Washington St. to 176 W. Adams 
St. on April 1. 


GM Appoints Lowry Crites 

Lowry H. Crites has been named 
director of radio and TV program- 
ming for General Mills, Minneap- 
olis. He will continue his duties as 
advertising comptroller and direc- 
tor of media. Henry Cox, formerly 
program manager of American 
Broadcasting Co., has been ap- 
pointed assistant to Mr. Crites with 
the title of manager of radio and 
TV programming. 


Offers Baseball Package 


Top 25 Dailies in 1950 R.O.P. Color Linage 
Data compiled by Media Records Inc. 


Morning Evening Sunday Total ' Merning Evening Sunday Total 

1. Milwaukee Journal ...... — 682,120 400,420 1,082,540 15. Cincinnati Post — 463,643 — 463,643 
2. New Orleans Times- 16. St. Louis Post Dispatch — 353,895 108,724 462,619 

Picayune & States .......... 694.353 — 150,080 844,433 | 17. Sam Diego Union 353 483 — 100,292 453,775 
3. Chicago Tribune ............. 679,520 — 137,020 816,540 18. Cincinnati Times Star — 427,695 — 427,695 
4. Dallas News . 508 256 — 258,607 766,863 19. Tulsa Tribune — 403,606 — 403,606 
5. *Birmingham News — 420498 280,644 701,142 20. San Diego Tribune — 397,277 — 37277 
6. Dallas Times Herald — 808,820 174,892 683,712 21. Salt Lake City Tribune 382,156 - 13,996 869396,154 
7. Oakland Tribune — 536.241 121,103 657,344 22. Fort Worth Star Tele- ° 
8. Tulsa World .................... 301,847 — 217,499 609,346 gram — 315,108 74,780 4 «©389,888 
9. Los Angeles Examiner .. 453,624 — 144,587 598,211 23. Fresno Bee — 297,520 91,148 388,668 
10. New Orleans Item — 496,983 61,369 558,352 24. Memphis Commercial- 
ll. Los Angeles Times 452,139 -—- 87,245 539,384 Appeal 381,463 _ 2,520 383,983 
12. Sacramento Bee — 7,073 — 807,073 25. Nashville Tennessean 326.656 - 49,360 376,016 
13. Houston Chronicle .. — 379% 95,985 493,919 *News-Age-Herald Sunday changed to News Sunday with 
14. San Francisco Chronicle 345,49 — 131,581 477072 May 14, 1950, issue 


| FIRST 25 DAILIES CARRYING R. O. P. CO OR—In 1949, the Mil- 
woukee Journal was first, New Orleans Times-Picayune second 
and Dallas Times-Herald third. In 1948, the Journal was first, the 
Times-Picayune second and the Birmingham News & Age-Herald 


third. In 1950, use of color increased particularly in the general 
and retail classifications, os did the total use of four-color copy 
in oll major newspapers accepting color. In 1950, the number 
of multiple-paper four-color insertions also increased notably. 


the home games of the Yankees 
and Giants, has announced what it 
terms “the biggest baseball adja- 
cency package” yet put on sale. 


WPIX, New York, which signed | The four packages include: Twen- 
Ballantine and Chesterfields for | ty-second before and after spots, 


priced at $62,100 for one sponsor; 
eight-second before and after serv- 
ice announcements, priced at $30,- 


turing Laraine Day, preceding each 


day or night Giant home game,’ 


| sonality, 
360; “A Day with the Giants,” fea- | 


priced at $69,000, and a ten-minute 
program, featuring a baseball per- 


Giants game, priced at $39,750. 
~ sponsorships are avail- 
able. . 


than 


any other 


Selling medium 
in the Oregon Market 


Oregonian reaches 
vy MORE WOMEN 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY 
BY MOLONEY, REGAN 
& SCHMITT, INC 


following each home| 


39 
| Names Frederick-Clinton 


Barbara Brent, New York, wom- 
en's apparel and accessories mail- 
| selling organization, has placed its 
| advertising with Frederick-Clinton 
Co., New York. Newspapers and 
magazines will be used. 


To Melvin, Newell & Rector 

Kyron Foundations Inc., Chica- 
go, has appointed Melvin, Newell 
& Rector, Hollywood —— rela- 
tions concern, to handle its prod- 
uct exploitation. 


ALTHOUGH ONI 
DRAWING CONTAINS / 
FULL RANGE OF TONES 
REPRODUCTION COST! 
FOR BOTH ARE EXACTLY 
THE SAME WHEN 
MADEON.... 


 CRAFIINT 
DOUBLETONE 


_ Drawing Papers 


Unlike anything else on the 
market, Craftint Double- 
tone Drawing Paper con- 
tains 2 separate, invisible 
shading tones. These tones 
are instantly “brought up” 
by simply applying special 
fluids in only the places the 
artist wishes them. See Fig- 
ure 2. Finished art, although 
containing two tones of 
gray plus black and white, 
still reproduces as straight 
line work. This, of course, 
means a big savings in re- 
production cost. Craftint 
Doubletone papers are avail- 
able in 17 different patterns 
to accommodate drawings 
for same size or standard 
reductions. 

Write today for pattern 

chart and further informa- 

tion. Craftint Doubletone is 


sold by your local Craftint 
dealer or direct. 


THE CRAFTINT MANUFACTURING CO 


1227 Fast F52nd Street © Cleveland 10, Oles 
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In these uncertain times, network radio is your only assurance of 
keeping your channels of communication wide open. Radio 
delivers your message without the restrictions and rising costs of 
| other media. Your circulation guarantee in network radio is 95° 


of America—today this guarantee is 41,900,000 families. 


Network radio is fast. It’s timely. It’s adaptable to today’s swift 
fluctuations of supply and demand. Only in network radio can you 
maintain up-to-the-minute contact with your customers. For only 

| in network radio can you make last minute copy changes and 

| employ sialisiad Regional and Local market cut-in announcements. 
In view of these exclusive advantages, eleven new advertisers 


placed their 1951 orders with NBC before the end of January— 


more new business than for any like period in NBC Radio history. 


You too can obtain an excellent time period and a high-rated, 
low-priced package program on NBC Radio—and deliver your 


message at the lowest cost per thousand in all advertising. 


NBC NETWORK RADIO 


i America’s No. 1 Advertising Medium 


A service of Radio Corporation of America 
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Cuicaco, Feb. 26—“Meat prices | 
can be brought down and brought 
down fast, if the American people 
only knew it,” William von Zehle, 
New York agency head, said at a 
series of meetings held last week 
in his La Salie Hotel suite here. 

At the meetings Mr. von Zehle 
also presented merchandising plans 
of which a TV show called “It’s in 
the Bag” was an integral part. The 
show is owned by Packaged Shows 
Inc., which in turn is owned by 
Mr. von Zehle. 

An estimated 400-500 advertis- 
ers, wholesalers and food brokers 
attended the meetings. 


s “It is ridiculous to have con- 
trols and only high-priced meat 
forced on us when the Mexican 
government offers the U. S. per- 
fectly good canned meat at prices 
that would make the American 
housewife swoon with joy—only 
she can’t get her hands on it,” he | 
said. 

“There’s plenty of high grade 
fresh beef available to us at rea- 
sonable prices from the Argen- | 
tine, too, if we demand that the! 
political barriers against admission 

torn down and torn down 
ickly,” he added. 

In @ warning to the food in- 
stry”~ that lobbies for special | 
ivileges must be fought hard, Mr. 
m Zehle stressed that food ad- 
rtising must also inform the 
blic of these problems and how 
handle its own controls by bend- 
their public servants to both | 
ustry and consumer welfare. 
“If the food industry fails to do| 
” he predicted, “many products | 
wind up without a market. | 
nen millions and millions of | 
lilies are priced out of meats— 
no the lowly hamburger—as 
y are being priced out today, 
use of substitute foods will 
ely gain by leaps and bounds.” 


Citing what happened to butter 
en “the dairy interests chose 
years to hide behind politicians 
taxes instead of forthrightly 
Mi chandising their products 
inst the inroads of margarine,” 
pointed out that instead of cre- 
1g a mass market which would 
ave lowered the cost of butter, 
the dairy interests gave margarine 
its big opportunity. 

The same thing is true in the 
milk field, he added, where com- 
plicated price structures and re- 
strictions deny milk to millions. 

“That's not the American way, 
as potato growers have also dis- 
covered to their sorrow,” he said. 
“Growing millions of bushels of 
potatoes and throwing them away 
to artificially support prices only 
restricts consumption, and certain- 
ly is not going to provide the ad- 
ditional users needed to lower 
costs. 


“Advertising is the tool that 
helped us build mass markets for | 
the vast consumption that has 
made possible the low-cost re- 
wards that are typical of America’s | 
genius for economical production. | 

“Now, there is another way that 
advertising must be used to enlist | 
the support of the public for these | 
efficiencies and economies by truly 
and accurately informing § con- 
sumers about harmful exploitation 
of lobbies, special interests and 
politicians.” 


e When consumption permits 
production to outstrip demand, 
prices automatically fall, provid- 
ed these “exploiting interests” 
don’t interfere, he said. But the 
trouble is that the vast majority of 
the public doesn’t understand this, 
nor does it realize its own power 
in this picture, he added. 

“It is advertising’s job to make 
this clear,” Mr. von Zehle pointed 
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Available meat“is going to the, outside competition, which is a) degrading spectacle of 16 cotton 


Advertising Can Help Cut Astronomic 
Meat Prices, Says William von Zehle 


ealthy and to wage earners who! regulatable factor,” he continued. senators parading to the emergen- 
ve n able to keep up with| Despite a forecast of increased cat- cy administration seeking special 

rising prices, he added, while other | tle population, there stil) will not | concessions. 

millions of families have had to! be enough meat to keep pace with 

curtail consumption, or in some population increases and the need » “Parity as it is applied to farm 


cases eliminate meat completely | for more meat for defense work- | products is a political patsy that’s 


out. “Food processors must worry from their diet. 


a” | ers, he said. costing us billions in taxes and in- 
pe eae cme support pod ped | “During an emergency like our creased food prices—a burden that 
n that lowers prices, and al-| @ “Far-sighted packers and cattle-| current one... . we've got to ac- isn’t doing one blessed thing to 


yes — waghed it that such special | men will be the first to agree that | cept selected ‘rationing and price lower production costs—a saving 
conditions as the current meat|they would be better off to en- controls, but we can ruthlessly that traditionally belongs to con- 
price Situation are fully under-| courage total meat consumption,| weed out ‘special privilege’ groups, sumers. 

stood. even if it is necessary to accept| and no longer accept calmly the “For example,” he exclaimed, 


Facts... 


© Readership of New York 
evening, morning and Sun- 
day newspapers. 

® Duplication of newspaper 
readership. 

© Department store charge 
accounts. 


@ Stores patronized for basic 


items of men’s and women’s! 


apparel. 
@ Automobile ownership, by 
makes. 
C&e 
Write or phone now 
for your 
personal copy. 


N FW facts about 


comprehensive 
surveys of 
families in 

New York’s better 
residential 
areas... 


PROVE- 


The World-Telegram and Sun is read by 2 out 
of 3 of New York's better families! 


PROVE- 


3 The World-Telegram and Sun is read by more 


of New York's better families than any other 
evening, morning or Sunday newspaper in 
New York! 


PROVE- 


More than 79°/, of the World-Telegram and 
Sun’s families read no other New York eve- 


ning newspaper! 
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“lowered production costs that ac- 
crue to the modern, mechanized | 
American farmer, just as they do | 
to any other business, aren't even | 
considered in the parity formula! 


lems.” 

Mr. von Zehle pointed out that 
business and advertising have 
quietly done some magnificent 
merchandising jobs for the Ameri- 
can economy, like the one done 
4 s “It’s ridiculous,” he snorted. a year ago when a potential over- 
| “But the fault lies with America’s! supply of pork threatened to glut 
food processors, who have failed to the market. 
use the one tool—advertising—| Packers, wholesalers, independ- 
i which can best inform the public ent and chain grocers and the ad- 

what goes on, what people should | vertising fraternity, he pointed 
do, what they can do and what! out, without hysterical fanfare, 
they must do to solve their prob- | merchandised pork so thoroughly 


to housewives everywhere that) Plectric Utilities to Boost Promotion 
Budgets by Average of 19.5% over 1949 


production and consumption soon 
came in line. The present emergen- 
cy can be met in the same manner 


if the public is adequately in-| 


formed at all times by the food in- 
dustry, he concluded. 


Appoints Mercready, Handy 

S. G. Frantz Co., Trenton, N. J., 
manufacturer of magnetic sepa- 
rators, has appointed Mercready, 
Handy & Van Denburgh, Newark, 
N. J., to direct its account. 


New York, Feb. 26—Most elec- 
tric utility companies will spend 
,more for sales promotion in 1951 
| than was spent in 1950 or 1949, ac- 
cording to a survey made by Elec- 
trical Werid. 

The survey shows that the year's 
anticipated spending will top 1949 
expenditures by 19.5%. All com- 
panies, however, do not mean to 


NEW YORK! 


| Any yardstick used to measure 


prior to 1950 
is an old yardstick... 


1 Mehiit)... 


New York newspaper readership 


In 1950 the New York World-Telegram 


! acquired the New York Sun 


balance of power among 
New York newspapers! 


and established an entirely new 


€ The only comprehensive survey, 


.made since that time, of 


newspaper readership and buying habits 


in good residential areas of 
New York City and suburbs, 


now provides a new and valuable 


yardstick for every advertiser! 


to move merchandise in the 


you need these facts! 


od 


To make your advertising more effective... 


nation’s greatest market—New York... 


125 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


Or Scripps- Howard General Advtg. Offices + 230 Park Avenue, New York City + Chicago + San Francisco + Detroit + Cincinnati- + Philadelphia + Dallas 


increase their promotion budgets, 
| the publication points out. 

Thirty-six companies anticipate 
greater expenditures this year than 
last, 12 expect a decrease and six 
expect no change, the survey 
found. 

The electrical paper notes that 
increases in operating and other 
costs are partly responsible for the 
| rise in sales promotion expenses. 
Cost increases, however, probably 
| do not amount to 10%. Companies 
| spending this amount are actually 
laying out more money for sales 
promotion. 


s Most companies are said to be 
putting the largest share into pro- 
motion of residential uses, the sur- 
vey shows. 

Asked what services or appli- 
ances are expected to receive spe- 
cial promotional emphasis, the re- 
plies (by number of utilities) are: 


ranges, 29; water heaters, 20; 
clothes dryers, 15; commercial 
cooking, 4; ironers, 3; planned 


kitchens, 3; wiring, 3; room cool- 
ers, 3; new homes, 2; refrigerators, 
2; fans, 2; appliance servicing, 1. 


RTTV to Telecast Baseball 
KTTV, Los Angeles, has signed 
with the Hollywood Stars of the 
Pacific Coast Baseball League to 
telecast two of its games ea 
week during the 1951 seasc 
Thursday night games and t 
second game of Sunday doub 
headers are covered in the agre 
ment. Cost of the televising rig 
is $50,000, it was announced by t 
baseball organization. 


Roy Wins Foundation Award 


In reporting the Freedo 
Foundation awards last week, 
inadvertently omitted listing R« 
Roy Inc., Detroit agency, whi 
won a $500 second-place awa 
for its sound slide education 
film, “Land of the Free.” 


Appoints Jenkins Agency 

Ray O. Jenkins Advertisi 

Agency, Minneapolis, has b 

named to handle the advertising 

Car-Ree-All Products Inc., Minn 

ams, manufacturer of Roll- 
ac. 


Zugsmith Moves Office 

Albert Zugsmith, newspaper a 
television consultant, has a n 
business address—118 South Be 
erly Dr., Beverly Hills, Cal. 


Designed to Fit 
SPECIAL NEEDS 


and carrying case 
les a salesman to 
| conveniently carry his samples. 
} But .. . in a moment's time his 
carrying case becomes a hard hitting 
sales tool . Teady to show the line 
to the best advantage 

Let us analyze your special Sales 
needs and give you our 


| Combination display 
as shown above 


Sates Tools, Tuc. 


1220 West Madison Street 


| cs CHICAGO 7, ILL. a 
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‘Banking’ Reports 
Friendliness Trend 
in Bank Advertising 


New York, March 1—A trend 
toward friendliness, informality, 
human interest and a generally re- 
laxed approach to closer relations 
with the public is seen in current 
bank advertising, according to an 
article in the March issue of Bank- 
ing, journal of the American Bank- 
ers Assn. 

The article reviews ‘results of 
Banking’s 1951 Forum in Print, 
entries in which “showed that to- 
day’s bank advertising is putting 
more and more emphasis on activ- 
ities which, at first glance, seem 
far removed from their own busi- 
nesses 

“Ranging from such interests as 
local business and business men to 
a strikingly effective reminder of 
the differences between the com- 
munistic and democratic ways of 
life,” the report states, “these pub- 
lic messages can hardly help but 
accomplish advertising’s major 
purpose—making friends.” 


@ It is pointed out that the empha- | 
sis seems to be less “on an immedi- 
ate dollars-and-cents return to the 
bank than on good will toward 
resent and potential customers. 
“This practical altruism,” the re- 
rt adds, “finds expression in ad 
py that pictures and plugs local 
siness and local business men. 
takes into account the never-to- 
-forgotten fact that people are 
ply interested in other people— 
approach, incidentally, that 
»ws banking itself as a very hu- 
n activity.” 

en banks cited for excellent ad- 
tising were: 

columbia Heights State Bank, Colum- 
Heights, Minn.; Northwestern Na- 
al Bank of Minneapolis; Federal Na- 
al Bank, Shawnee, Okla.; Society for 
ings, Cleveland; Canadian Bank of 
amerce, Toronto; First National Bank 
Arizona, Phoenix; First National 
k of Boston; First National Bank & 
st Co Alton, Ill; Valley National | 
k, Phoenix, and City National Bank 
‘Trust Co., Oklahoma City | 


rysler Appoints Two 


obert W. Conder, director of | 
labor relations of Chrysler Corp., 
roit, has been appointed to a 
n@wiy created post of director of | 
inBustrial relations. John D. Leary 
been flamed to succeed Mr. 
"onder as director of labor rela- 
tions 


Appointed by Budd 


Albert Walton has been appointed 
general manager of manufacturing of 
The Budd Company, Philadelphia, 
manufacturers of automobile body 
components and wheels, stainless steel 
trains and trailers, and agricultural im- 
plements. He is one of 302,833 daily 
Wall Street Journal readers from coast- 
to-coast. To reach men who are step- 
ping up in business, advertise in Amer- 
iea’s Only National Business Dailv. 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 


Broadcasters Change Name 

The California State Broad- 
casters’ Assn. has voted to change 
its name to California State Radio 
and Television Broadcasters’ Assn. 
At the same time new officers were 
elected. They are: William B. 
Smullin, president and manager of 
KIEM, Eureka, president; David 
McKay, manager of KGYW, Valle- 
jo, northern vice-president; Merle 
S. Jones, genera] manager of Co- 
lumbia Pacific Network, KNX and 
KTSL, Los Angeles, renamed 
southern vice-president, and Paul 
R. Bartlett, president and manager 
of KFRE, Fresno, and partner in 
KERO, Bakersfield, renamed sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


U.S. Newspaper Readership Lags Behind 


Six Other Countries, UN Book Shows 


UntTep Nations, N. Y., Feb. 26— 
As newspaper readers, Americans 
are relegated to seventh place in 
the “United Nations Statistical 
Yearbook for 1949-1950,” issued 
here today. 

Six other countries have more 
readers per 1,000, the report shows. 
In Great Britain, 600 people in 
every 1,000 buy a newspaper every 
day. In the U. S. the ratio is 345 
out of 1,000, the statistics reveal. 

Other countries whose 1949-1950 


percentages exceeded that of the 
U. S. included Australia, Luxem- 
bourg, Norway, Sweden and 
Switzerland. 

Spain trailed behind all other 
European countries with only 60 
readers per 1,000 population. The! 
lowest figures were for Asiatic 
countries such as Pakistan and 
India, with two and six readers, 
respectively, in each 1,000. Tur- 
key was third from the bottom of 
the list with 15 in each 1,000. 
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Meter-Ac’ Names Harold Rand 


Meter-Ad Corp. of America, 
Rochester, N. Y., has appointed 
Harold S. Rand, industrial public 
relations consultant, to assist in 
its national promotion of parking 
meter advertising to municipali- 
ties. Mr. Rand was formerly direc- 
tor of public relations for the city 
of Rochester. 


Maloney to Free & Peters 


Dorothy Maloney, formerly com- 
mercial traffic manager of the 
KMBC-KFRM Team, Kansas City, 
Mo., has joined the San Francisco 
office of Free & Peters. She had 
been with KMBC for 19 years. 
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Big Ad Budget tor Playland 


Rockaways’ Playland, Queens, N.| 
Y., amusement park, plans the) 
largest advertising budget in its! 
history for the 1951 season. A 25% 
hike in dollar spending for news- 
paper space is planned. Radio, tele- 
vision, subway cards, posters and 
bus cards also will be used. No 
budget figures have been released. 
Ehrlich & Neuwirth, New York, is 
the Playland agency. 


‘Popular Homecraft' Moves 

Popular Homecraft, Chicago, 
marking its 21st year, has moved 
its offices to larger quarters at 
154 E. Erie St. 


Betty Betz Gets Sponsor 


Edgewood Shoe Co., a division 
of General Shoe Corp., Nashville, 
is sponsoring a new TV show, star- 
ring Betty Betz and directed to- 
ward teenagers, over ABC-TV. 
Time for the program—Tuesday at 
7:15 p.m, EST—was bought 


through Anderson & Cairns. 
| 740 hardware dealers from 12 east- 

DePriest Joins Struthers _ |ern states attended a trade fair 

Leland DePriest, formerly edi-| staged by Whitlock Corp., hard- 
tor of Building Contractor of Cal-| ware wholesaler, at the Commo- 
ifornia, has been placed in a dore Hotel 
of the copy department of ex Prue = . 
Struthers & Co., Los Angeles agen-| Fifty exhibitors rn oe 
cy. He also will coordinate plan-| able merchandise that can de- 


New York, Feb. 27—An adapta- 
tion of the technique of the in- 
ternational fair was used here suc- 
cessfully last weekend as an aid in 
hardware merchandising, when 1,- 


ning and client services. | livered this year despite some cur- 


N. Y. Hardware Wholesaler Holds Its Own 
Version of a ‘Fair’; Finds It Pays Off 


tailment in supplies of raw mate- 
rials. The exhibition lasted from 
Saturday night through Sunday. 


@ The trade fair idea proved more 
successful than had been antici- 
pated, William G. Earnest, sales 
manager of Whitlock, said. Large 
numbers of retailers brought their 
families for the weekend visit. Spe- 
cia] entertainment was provided 
for women and children during 
the show. 


They're buying 
a new product 


The show is sponsored by a new brand of 
toothpaste. And tomorrow, the housewife 
will be asking her druggist for it. So will 
thousands like her. We know. We planned 
it that way. 


Radio Sales TV analyzed this advertiser's 
sales and distribution problems in a major 
metropolitan market. Recommended a 
homey, live-talent show on the Radio Sales- 
represented TY station. A show built to hit 


home with children and adults alike. 


So well did we fill the bill for this sponsor 
that he wrote, “We have had phenomenal 
success with the sale of the toothpaste, In 
checking drug stores, we have found many 
instances in which customers asked for the 


toothpaste “mentioned on the program.’ ” 


By getting an early start in television... 
by getting to know the medium from every 
angle, Radio Sales TV has learned all the 
ins and outs of selling all kinds of products 


..-yours included. As you will see when 


Radio Sales 


Radio and Television Stations 
Representative ...CBS 


you call... 


Representing WCBS-TV. New York; WCAU-T\, Philadelphia; 
KTSL, Los Angeles; WTOP-TV, Washington; WBTV, Charlotte; 
KSL-TV, Salt Lake City; WAFM-TV, Birmingham; CPN and 
the leading (the CBS) radio station in 13 major markets. 


! 


In a program of trade topics, 
speakers told the dealers that 
there will be adequate substitutes 
during the year for many items 
which can no longer be made of 
materials essential to the defense 
program. 

Orders placed at the fair, Mr. 
Earnest said, were so large that 
several days will be required to 
tabulate full results. More than 
3,000 people attended the event. 
Arrangements were supervised by 
about 50 Whitlock staff members. 


Detroit Has 419449 TV Sets 

WXYZ-TV, Detroit, has an- 
nounced that the number of TV sets 
in the Detroit area was 419,449 as 
of Feb. 1. This was an increase of 
18,445 over last month. The figures 
were based on a survey made of 
the TV distributors in the Detroit 
area. 


Appoints Rollman & Cary 

Rollman & Cary, Cincinnati, has 
been named to handle the advertis- 
ing of Steinberg’s Clothing Inc., 
Cincinnati. Newspapers, radio and 
television will be used. 


THE 
HAMMOND 
MARKET 


consisting of 


* HAMMOND* 
% EAST CHICAGO 
* WHITING 

% CALUMET CITY 
* HIGHLAND 

* MUNSTER 


* LANSING 


1950 
A.B.C. CITY ZONE 
POPULATION 


186,996 
AN INCREASE OF 
16% OVER 1940 
* Hammond's Increase 24% 


cs 
This Rich, Thriving 
Compact Key Market 


(All within @ 5 mile Radius) 


IS INFLUENCED 
BY ONLY ONE 
NEWSPAPER 


their own 
daily newspaper 


THE 
HAMMOND 
TIMES 


Represented Notionally by 
Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney, Inc. 
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WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE 
THE FORMATION OF 


wlnod. 


PROCESS INC, 


PRINTERS + LITHOGRAPHERS 
636 ELEVENTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
LEO BRESLAU, PRESIDENT 


JUdson 6-1440 


| Einson-Freeman Elects” 
Hailparn President 


Albert Hailparn, executive vice- 
president and director of sales of 
Einson-Freeman Co., Long Island 
City, N. Y., lithographer, has been 
elected president of the company, 
succeeding Lawrence J. Engel, who 
becomes chairman of the executive 
committee. 

M. J. Leigh has been reelected 
chairman of the board, and Roberi 
Wechsler, a _ vice-president, has 
been elected a director. Officers 
reelected include William H. Sco- 
ble and A. H. Schmitz, vice-presi- 
dents, and Miss Helen Gorin, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


| Appoints McGuire Agency 


E. Roy Industries Ltd., Quebec 


| City, has appointed the Montreal 


office of McGuire Advertising to 
direct the advertising and sales 
promotion of Coolerator refriger- 
ators in Canada. 
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Meredith Readies Book on Gardening; 
Does $1,500,000 Annual Book Volume 


Des Mornes, March 1—Meredith 
Publishing Co., one of the nation’s 
largest book publishers, now doing 
about a $1,500,000 volume in this 
sideline to its publishing business, 


will bring out another book this 


month. 

To be published March 28 is 
“The Better Homes & Gardens 
Garden Book,” a 500-page $3.95 


volume in looseleaf binder form | 


(beginning in September, BH&G 
will include punched editorial 
pages of gardening news to fit into 
the new book). Fleeta Brownell 
Woodroffe, BH&G gardens editor, 
is the author. 

Advance sale of the garden book 
has reached 75,000 copies in de- 


nursery organizations. As with its 
other books, Meredith sells almost 
entirely through regular book re- 
tailers and its advertising empha- 
sizes this. 

Meredith has budgeted $80,000 
to introduce its latest volume, in- 
cluding a half-page in the March 
issue of BH&G, ads in garden and 
book trade publications, consider- 
able point of sale material and a 
four-color spread in the April is- 
sue of BH&G. 


ew The latter ad will include the 
names of 300 stores where the book 
will be sold. To get on the list, 
stores agree to order at least 100 
copies and to do co-op advertising 


partment and book stores and some | in newspapers or radio. 
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36% of all trucks owned by GRIT FAMILIES 
are of this one GRIT-Advertised make 


More than 40% of all truck-owning GRIT Families plan to buy new models 


of this same make truck! 


A demonstration of reader-confidence in GRIT-Advertised products where 
it counts the most (to sales managers) . . . on the showroom floor! 


Other automotive product advertisers parlay this reader-confidence to pay-off, 


too. . 
more sales than nearest rival . . 


. one automobile gained 39% in sales. . 
. a gasoline, 41% sales boost! 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


Ask Osborn, Scoloro, Meeker & Scott 
for the GRIT Reader Survey 


. a spark plug, 5 times 


Small Town America's Greatest Family Weekly 
—with more thon 600,000 circulation 


SHORT CLOSING DATE; LAST FORMS CLOSE MONDAY PRECEDING DATE OF ISSUE! 


Meredith conducts a continuing 
advertising campaign for its var- 
ious service books, using space in 
book trade publications and other 
media. It is one of the largest ad- 
vertisers of books in the U. S. 

The few volumes it has pub- 
lished include: 

“Better Homes & Gardens Cook 
Book.” First used (1931-40) as a 
circulation premium by its former 
field subscription salesmen, this 
volume has become the fifth larg- 
est-selling book in all history 
with a total sale of 3,800,000 copies 
(leaders are the Bible, “Gone with 
the Wind,” “How to Win Friends 
and Influence People,” “Message 
to Garcia” and “In His Steps’). 


se “Better Homes & Gardens Baby 
Book,” published originally in 1943 
and said to be the leader in hard- 
bound baby books. More than 900,- 
000 copies of this $2.75 book have 
been sold. 

“Better Homes & Gardens Story 
Book.” Brought out last Septem- 
ber, it has passed the 170,000 mark. 
It sells at $2.75. 

In addition, Meredith sells about 
500,000 copies annually of $1 pa- 
perbound books (on newsstands as 
well as in other outlets) in its four 
“idea” series on home furnishings, 
home building, remodeling and 
gardening. These include material 
culled from BH&G and are yearly 
volumes. 

Meredith also sells a substantial 
number of 50¢ BH&G “Five-Star 


Plan” books annually showing dia- 
grams on house plans, and sells 
several thousand $5 sets of indi- 
[vidual house plans completely 
j See for builders. 


| Mogge-Privett Appoints Two 

David Rose has been appointed 
art director and David Knox serv- 
ice representative of Mogge-Priv- 

jett Inc., Los Angeles agency. Mr. 
Rose, formerly with Erwin, Wasey 

|& Co., replaces Charles Kuderna, 

bre has resigned. Mr. Knox was 
formerly with Ruthrauff & Ryan. 

| 


McCulloch Promotes Breer 


C. F. Breer, general sales man- 
ager of McCulloch Motors Corp., 
| Los Angeles, manufacturer of gas- 
| oline-engine products, has been 
named vice-president in charge of 
| sales and advertising. 


_Appoints Townsend 
| Edward S. Townsend Co. has 
been appointed Pacific Coast ad- 
| vertising representative of Ameri- 
can Girl, New York. 


YOUNG WRITER WANTED 

ADVERTISING AGE is looking for 
a young writer — man or woman — for 
its Chicago editorial staff. We want 
someone good enough to be able to 
handle straight news reporting and 
rewriting with speed and competence, 
who at the same time is able — and 
willing —to help out with proofread- 
ing or whatever other editorial chores 
develop from day to day. The salary 
is moderate, the chance to learn some- 
thing and go somewhere better than 
average. Call Miss Glardon, DE 1-1336, 
for appointment. 
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Media Records show that during the 


year 1950 La Presse has published 


LARGEST 
OISPLAY 
VOLUME 


OF ALL 
Newsoapers tn Canada 


Here is tangible proof that concen- 
tration of advertising is a sound 
policy in French Canada. 


Despite its vast geographic size 


(594,860 sq. miles) the Province of 


Quebec has a far more concentrated 
population than some other provinces. 


For example, Montreal Island, with an 
area of only 194 sq. miles, has over 
ONE AND A HALF MILLION of 
population. This market alone re- 
presents an annual turnover of more 


Head Office : Montreal, Ceneda 


than ONE BILLION DOLLARS or 
nearly two-thirds of total retail sales 
for the entire province. 


A comparison of milline rates and 
coverage of various French newspa- 
pers, in relation to sales, clearly 
demonstrates the costly policy of 
duplication in secondary markets. 


No wonder more and more agency 
executives are concentrating in 
La Presse, the ONE paper that can 
keep SALES UP and COST DOWN in 
French Canada. 


LA PRESSE 


U.S. Representatives : Shannon G Associates, Inc. 
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Chicago Auto Show 


Draws Top Crowds 


Cuicaco, Feb. 26—The 43rd an- 
nual Chicago Automobile Show, 
which attracted record crowds to 
the International Amphitheater 
last week, most likely represents 
the last opportunity for some time 
to come for the nation’s car buyers | 
to view and inspect, under one 
roof, the automotive industry’s 
latest and newest offerings. 

Approximately $5,000,000 worth 
of exhibits, including complete 
lines of 21 passenger car makes, 
nine makes of motor trucks, and 
an extensive array of bodies, 
equipment, parts and accessories, 
augmented by special models and 
features provided by the automo- 
tive manufacturers, were on dis- 
play. | 
In addition to the usual models 
on exhibit, Muntz, Buick and Nash 
had something to crow about. 
Buick took the wraps off its ex- 
perimental XP-300, a 300-horse- 
power, 150-miles-an-hour  con- 
vertible which General Motors 
built for experimental purposes 
only. 


@ The Muntz, a_ custom-built, 
streamlined coupe, has a price tag 
of $5,500, and is powered by a 156- 
horsepower Lincoln engine. It's 
t product of Earl (Madman) 
tz, currently engaged in the 
vision business here, but who) 
etting up a sports car auto 
t in Chicago. 
e new Nash Healey, a two- 
enger sports car, is powered 
125-horsepower engine, with | 
sstimated speed of 125 miles | 
our. Production of the car will | 
imited. The engine and major | 
hanical parts will be made by 
in the U. S. In England, | 
ald Healey Co. will manufac- 
the bodies. 
rd, Oldsmobile and Packard | 
iled new models in a more 
entionai vein. Oldsmobile in- 
troguced its Super 88 series, a new | 
li which joins the company’s 88 
_ 98 models. Major characteris- | 
tic@ are a larger body, with more 
witdow area. 
Packard introduced a hard-top 
ertible, the Mayfair, which 
company officials said is “going 
int@ production this month.” The | 
n Ford model also is a hard-top 
c ertible, the Victoria, powered 
by a V-8 engine, with Fordomatic | 


of the South’ 


MONEY 
COVERAGE 
% Big Third of North Carolina. Rich | 


urban-rural section. Farm Income | 
$466 Million—58.9% of N. C. Total.* 


% Retail Sales, $639 Million—30% of 
N.C. Total. Raleigh, the Capital, leads 
the biggest N. C. cities in Per Family 
Income, $6464.* | 


% Raleigh News and Observer has 
more circulation in the Golden Belt | 
than the combined total of the other 
13 daily papers. 

* (SM, 510 60) 


113,277 Morning 
116,910 Sunday 
(ABC, 9 30, 80) 
The ONLY Morning - and - Sunday news- 
paper Published in The Golden Bele 
of the South 


REP: THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


automatic transmission available 
at additional cost. 


@ In past shows there was a stage 
revue designed to introduce all 
the new models. A new feature of 
this year’s “Transportation U. S. 
A.,” however, was a fashion tie-in 
sponsored by the State Street 
Council. The latest in women’s 
fashions was presented as a co- 
ordinated part of the stage show, 
not simply as accessories. 
According to R. L. Polk & Co., 


Detroit, more new passenger cars 
were sold and registered in 1950 
than in any previous year. The 
1950 total of 6,328,438 was more 
than 1,488,000 above the 4,838,342 
registered in 1949, the previous 
high year. 


Dittmar Appoints Michener 


F. Dittmar & Co., Philadelphia, 
manufacturer of surgical instru- 
ments, has appointed Michener & 


| Holland, Philadelphia, as its agen- 


cy. 


Newspaper Finance 
Officers, Controllers 
Plan Four Meetings 


LOUISVILLE, Feb. 27—The Insti- 
tute of Newspaper Controllers and 
Finance Officers will hold four 
regional meetings during May, ac- 
cording to plans approved by the 
| organization's board of directors at 
a meeting here. 

Philadelphia, Toledo, Nashville 
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|and Los Angeles were selected as 
sites for the four meetings. Specif- 
ic dates and the names of commit- 
tee members will be announced 
later. 

Actions to approve a standard 
invoice form for national adver- 
tising, and to conduct a study of 
insurance practices and problems 
peculiar to the newspaper business 
were taken by the board at the 
meeting here. The board also de- 
cided to expedite completion of its 
uniform chart of accounts. 
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Carpet Manufacturers Spending $1,000,000 
for Promotion of Carpet Fashion Opening 


New York, Feb. 28—Carpet 
manufacturers will spend $1,000,- 
000 for magazine, newspaper, ra- 
dio and television advertising in 
support of the third annual Car- 
pet Fashion Opening, April 2-12, 
according to Merrill A. Watson, 
president of Carpet Institute Inc. 

Linage, to date, breaks down as 
follows: 36 four-color half-pages 


orders for mats have already been 
filled, according to Mr. Watson. 
The theme for the 1951 carpet 
fashion opening is “Carpets U.S. A. 
in March and April issues of 17 —The American Look for Your 
magazines; 70 four-color ads in Floors.” 
Sunday supplements on April 1; 
34 color pages in regular news sec-| FACT 
tions on the same date, and 15 
radio and television shows. 
Several hundred requests a day 


uary Service 
Updates AM-TV Listings 
Executives Radio-TV Service, 


are coming to the institute for mats PACT ons , in _. — 


and other special materials pre- sponsored network radio programs | 
pared for retailer use. Some 3,500' and 159 sponsored network TV 


shows as of February. 

Sponsor and agency sections of 
the report list 64 agencies hand- 
ling broadcasts for 128 accounts 
and 81 agencies handling telecasts 
for 156 sponsors. Individual copies 
of the quarterly are now being of- 
fered for sale; previously they 
were sold only on an annual sub- 
scription basis. 


Ivey Agency Moves Offices 


Neal D. Ivey Co., Philadelphia 
agency, has moved to 1500 Walnut 
t. 


the experts look up to 


A famous women’s leader once published a list of the ten greatest women 

in the world. On it she placed the name of Anne O’Hare McCormick. Mrs. McCormick, 
busily writing her editorial page column “Abroad” for The New York Times, 
might modestly dispute the choice. But many would agree. 


Anne O’Hare McCormick has been writing for The New York Times since the early 
Twenties, when she astutely recognized, long before most of her colleagues, 

the coming power of Mussolini. Since 1936 she has been a member of the editorial 
board of The Times, the only woman ever to hold that position. Her “sharp 
reporting and coolheaded analysis of the news,” Time wrote several years ago, 
“have won her a wide audience, including many an admiring and envious 

member of her own profession.” 


However much they may envy her, Mrs. McCormick’s own profession appears 

to delight in honoring her. She is one of the few women to win the Pulitzer Prize, 
American journalism’s highest award, and has received more prizes, 

medals and citations than there would be room to list. 


It is because The New York Times team—its staff of editors and reporters — 
includes so many able and outstanding men and women like Mrs. McCormick that 
The Times is the interesting, authoritative, unusual newspaper it is. 

Readers believe in it, trust it, rely on it, swear by it. 


And because advertisers know that their advertising produces 

best results in the newspaper that best commands loyalty and confidence, The Times 
has been their first choice in New York for 32 consecutive years. Last year 

The Times printed the largest volume of advertising ever carried by a New. York 
newspaper, widened still further its margin of leadership, led in more 
classifications than the next two newspapers combined. For sales, for profits 

The Times belongs in first place in your advertising plans for the world’s 

largest market. Let us tell you why. 
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one of a series about the people who make The New York Times “America’s most distinguished newspaper” 
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20% Export Gain 
in 1951 Predicted 
by McGraw’s Stark 


New York, Feb. 27—United 
States export volume can reach a 
value of $12 billion this year, a 
20% higher volume than 1949, if 
American exporters do not suc- 
cumb to fears in the face of new 
problems, J. Clifford Stark, vice- 
president and assistant general 
manager of McGraw-Hill Interna- 
tional Corp., told members of the 
Export Advertising Assn. 

Despite possibilities of new com- 
munist aggression, Mr. Stark said, 
extraordinary needs of this and 
other free countries make mainten- 
ance of foreign trade essential. 

Pointing out that the dollar 
shortage is no longer as tight as 
it was, and that this country de- 
pends on others for many neces- 
raw materials, he declared 
that two other reasons for main- 
tenance of export trade should be 
emphasized for other than ordi- 
nary business prudence 


sary 


e@ ‘First is the vital importance of 
importing strategic materials if we 
are to sustain and expand our pro- 
ductive machine for military and 
civilian purposes. Dollars alone 
will not buy these essential imports 
ip the quantities we need. Other 
untries are demanding more 
an ever that we supply them 
ith essential goods in return 
“Secondly,” Mr, Stark said, 
conomic cooperation is essential 
maintain stable civilian econ- 
nies, and also to promote further 
nomic development as a safe- 
ard against the spread of im- 
rialist communism.” 


dio Cincinnati Names Two 
avid Taft has been appointed 
naging director of Radio Cin- 
nati Inc., operator of WKRC- 
f, TV and FM-transit radio. He 
s been manager of WKRC-FM. 
vert F. Bender has been pro- 
ted from sales manager to gen- 
1 manager of WKRC-FM. 


uston Agency Alters Name 


Sciates, Advertising, Houston, has 
nged its name to Laughlin-Wil- 
-~Baxter & Persons, Advertis- 

img. W. R. Laughlin, chairman of 
t’ board, said there will be no 
a in the staff or service and 

e principals will remain the 

same. 


Helicopter Executive 


Harvey Gaylord has been elected 
viee president in charge of all heli- 
copter operations of Bell Aircraft 
Corp., Buffalo, manufacturers of com- 
tiercial and military helicopters as 
well as research aircraft, guided mis- 
siles, rocket engines and guided bombs. 
Like most other men who are getting 
ahead in business, Mr. Gaylord is a 
regular Wall Street Journal reader. 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 


Brand Names Screening 


ihelm-Laughlin-Wilson & As- | 


Entries tor Annual Awards 
Nearly 200 retail stores who sur- 
vived a preliminary screening are 
now being considered for top hon- 
ors in Brand Names Foundation’s 
third annual “Brand Name Re- 
tailer of the Year” awards, 
cording to Samuel J. Cohen, chair- 
man of the foundation’s retail ad- 
visory committee. The judging 
committee will meet this month 
to select the outstanding store in 
each of 17 retailing categories. 
Awards, as well as “Certificates 
of Distinction,” will be presented 


ac- | 


at the Brand Names Day luncheon, 
April 11, at the Hotel Commodore, 
New York. 


Otters Color Dictionary 

The British Colour Council, Lon- 
don, England, is offering its “Dic- 
tionary of Colours for Interior Dec- 
oration” in the U. S. for the first 
time. 

The dictionary is in three vol- 
umes. Volumes I and II contain 
the color charts illustrating color 
on three surfaces, and Volume III 
contains an index of more than 
500 names cross-referenced with 


the 378 colors illustrated 
other two volumes. The complete 
set sells for $75 delivered. E. F. 
Robbins, 281 Fifth Ave., New York, 
is the U. S. representative. 


|Seeks Detense Contracts 


| The West Coast division of 
Standard Products Co., Long) 
| Beach, Cal., automotive parts, has| 
| launched an advertising and pub- 
lic relations program to secure de- 
fense contracts. Business papers | 
and direct mail will be used. Patch 
|& Curtis Advertising Agency, 
Long Beach, handles the account. | 
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in the, Hicks Names Terry Quimby 


Lawrence Beles Hicks Inc., New 
York, has appointed Terry Quimby 
as director of the newly created 
publicity and fashion promotion 
division, to service all clients. Mrs. 
Quimby was formerly advertising 
director of Helena Rubinstein Inc., 
and most recently has been serv- 
icing her own accounts. 


Lucille Bloom Joins Harshe 

Lucille Bloom, formerly with 
Fairchild Publications in Chicago, 
has joined the writing staff of Wm. 
R. Harshe Associates, Chicago. 
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Two Appoint Bensignor 

M. E. Bensignor, New York, has 
been appointed exclusive U. S. 
representative of Enterprises et 
Produits de Madagascar, Tanan- 
arive, Madagascar, a quarterly 
magazine, and of El Cine Grafico, 
Mexico City, a weekly. 


Max Berking Joins Maxon 

Max B. Berking, formerly with 
McCann-Erickson, has joined the 
New York office of Maxon Inc., 
as assistant to Carl Widney, ac- 
count executive on the General 


Electric receiver division account.| from him and canceled his fran-| case to the circuit court, where a' Judge LaBuy to study the South! Bond 


Supreme Court Sends Anti-Trust Damage 
Suit Against GM Back to District Court 


Wasuincton, Feb. 28—The Su-| chise in 1936, thus causing him fi- 
preme Court has sent a $1,236,000 | nancial injury. 
anti-trust damage suit against As provided by anti-trust laws, 
General Motors back to the dis-| Mr. Emich sued the company for 
trict court in Chicago for retrial. triple damages and, after a four- 


| The suit was brought against| month trial before Judge Walter 
|General Motors by Fred Emich, a! J. LaBuy in district court in Chi- 
|former Chevrolet dealer in Chi-| cago, won $1,236,000 in damages. 
|cago, who charged that General | 

| Motors arbitrarily withheld cars| s General Motors appealed the 


| LaBuy had erred in admitting de- 
| tails of an earlier anti-trust con- 


|viction against the company in | 


| South Bend, Ind., as evidence. 
The court of appeals overruled 
| the award of damages and ordered 


a new trial, but attorneys for Mr.| 


Emich took the case to the Su- 
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| three-judge court ruled that Judge | Bend case and explain to the jury 


| how the earlier case affects Mr. 
| Emich’s suit. 

Mr. Emich had charged that 
|GM canceled his franchise be- 
cause he refused to make instal- 
ment financing arrangements for 
customers through the General 
Motors Acceptance Corp. 


preme Court, which ruled that the | 


circuit court judges, not Judge 
LaBuy, had been in error. 

The decision of the highest 
court contained instructions to 


SAFETY PIN 


OF CIVILIZATION... 


Our industrial progress has paralleled man’s ability to find new and better ways of fastening 


metals. Riveting is just one 


example. And we have come a long way since the days when crude 


bolts were plucked from the forge and hammered up tight. 


Today, for example, cold driving produces a solid joint with savings of 25°; in riveting costs . . . 
and explosive rivets for blind or hard-to-reach fastening jobs have solved many 
tough problems in aircraft and industrial construction. 


FOR THE FUTURE... 


Now, the aircraft industry looks forward to riveting with titanium, the newest wonder metal . . . 
stronger than aluminum, lighter than stainless steel, titanium may soon provide rivets that will 


hold a jet plane together at 


speeds which cause other metals to heat up and buckle in flight . . . 


AMERICA WORKS LIKE THAT... 


Designers, metallurgists, engineers, architects, structural specialists, physicists, chemists . . . 
these and dozens of other professional groups devote their best brains to perfecting 


civilization’s safety pin. . . 


Pooling brains and ingenuity is a work method uniquely American. Here, every art, every 
science, every human skill has the incentive and the opportunity to add its bit of invention or 


insight to the greater whole. 


America can work like that because it has an all-seeing, all-hearing and reporting 
Inter-Communications System. 


THE AMERICAN INTER-COM SYSTEM... 


Complete communication is 


the function, is the unique contribution of the American business 


press . . . a great company of specially edited magazines devoted to the specialized work areas 
of men who want to manage better, design better, manufacture better, research better, sell better. 


And it is reassuring—in the 
know that: 


light of today’s production requirements and problems—to 


No country in the world has a business press that can compare in size, character, or ability to 


serve, with that of America . . 


WHY WE HAPPEN TO KNOW... 


The McGraw-Hill business publications are a part of this American Inter-Com System. 
As publishers, we know the consuming insistence of editors on analyzing, interpreting, 
reporting . . . on developing universal acceptance of new ideas . . . on making sure that 
specialized information reaches interested people quickly and regularly. 

As publishers, we know that people pay to subscribe to business publications for the sole 
purpose of listening in on units of the American Inter-Com System. 


As publishers, we make the advertising pages of our business publications available for your 
communications with the people who make up your markets. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


WEARDBaQUARTERS 


For sustmess ‘wrormaTion 


r. San 
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Champion Paper Publishes 
Handbook for Printers 


Champion Paper & Fibre Co., 
| Hamilton, O., has published “Ariel 
Handbook for Printers,” 
| which shows how to utilize the type 
| faces and type ornaments found 
|in any printing plant or those 
which can readily be procured, The 
book is divided into four sections 
Type faces—their contribution to 
letterhead design; layout—its use 
in letterhead planning; use of type 
rules, ornaments and decorations 
in letterhead design, and color in 
letterheads. Copies are available 
from paper merchants who sell 
Champion Ariel Bond or on re- 
quest from the company's ad de- 
partment. 


| Lee Reappoints Weinberg 

| Lee Pharmacal Co. Beverly 
Hills, Cal., has announced the re- 
appointment of Milton Weinberg 
| Advertising Co., Los Angeles, to 
|} handle advertising products with 
the exception of Shadow Wave 
home permanent. McCann-Erick- 
son, which was recently announced 
as agency for Lee Pharmacal (AA, 
Feb. 19), will handle only the Sha- 


| dow Wave home permanent. 


Buys Container & Closure 
Ball Brothers Co., Muncie, In 
has purchased Container & Closu 
Sales Inc., Chicago, commerci 
glass container sales office. T 
|; company, since it was founded 
1938, has been representing B 
exclusively. S. R. Bowman, w 
had been in charge of sales in 
| Louis, southern Illinois and easte 
| Missouri for Ball, has been nam 
manager of the newly 
concern 


GET INTO THE 
FIRST DIVISION 


7 a 


. .. by investing your dollars 
in the Davenport Newspapers 
to capture the rich Quad-City 
market (Davenport, lowa, 
Rock Island, Moline and East 
| Moline, Illinois). 1950 Sales 
Management Survey of Buyin 
Power figures reveal vwral * 
fective buying income of $418, 
578,000, with Davenport having 
an average effective buying in- 
come per family of $6,213! 


PUNCTUATE YOUR SALES 


IN THIS 


RICH QUAD -CITY MARKET 
BY USING THE 


DAVENPORT NEWSPAPERS 


The Only Newspapers with 
Home-Delivered Circulation on 
both the lowa and Illinois 

sides of the important 
Quad-City market. 


Jenn & Ansa f 
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]. L. Hudson Promotes Bond 

William B. Bond has been ap- 
pointed main store advertising 
manager of J. L. Hudson Co., De- 
troit, effective April 1. He had 
been assistant advertising man- 
ager of the main store since June, 
1949. Mr. Bond succeeds Reilly 
Bird, who has resigned. 


Speed Products to Waters 
Speed Products Co., Long Island 
City, 


manufacturer of Swingline! 


stapling machines and office acces- 
sories, has appointed Norman D. 
Waters & Associates, New York, 
as advertising agency. Promotion 
plans have not yet been announced. 
DuFine-Daufman, New York, is 
the present agency. 


| Pictorial Names Flemming 


Robert J. Flemming, formerly 
with Walter L. Flemming Studios, 
has been named to the sales staff 
of Pictorial Studios Inc., 


Detroit. 


HIGH QUALITY 
Low cost 


Newscolor Division 


i oes — Avenue 


Pe 1.4444 


‘20 People to a Million Billing’ 
Agency Formula No Longer Valid 


AA Study Shows Much 
Variation in Employes 
Count at Agencies 

New York, March 1—One of the 


|} old yardsticks of agency measure- 


ment is gone. 

For many years, one of the 
rules-of-thumb for measuring an 
agency’s billing was personnel. The 
prevailing notion was that, by and 
large, agencies tended to have 
about 20 people for each million 
of billing. 

It isn’t true any more. From a 
spot check of agency rolls, con- 
ducted along with AA’s seventh 
annual billings recapitulation, it 
becomes clear that agency man- 
agement has had to reduce the 
number of people per million of 
billing. In some cases, the number 


|of people per million of billing is 
as low as nine, and in many in- 
stances the number is well below 
| 20. 

@ Several variables affect 
number of employes in relation to 
billing, aside from the basic infla- 
tion of the dollar which makes it 
impossible to support as many em- 
ployes on $1,000,000 of billing as 
was once the case. One is whether 
the agencies have foreign offices 
(in other countries, with cheaper 
wage scales, and in some instances 
restrictive labor laws, agencies 
tend to have larger staffs in rela- 
tion to billing). A second is the 
disposition of the billing—an agen- 
cy with billing concentrated in ra- 
dio and outdoor, for instance, can 
get by with fewer people, although 
TV may reverse the radio trend. 


\\ 


find. 


No wonder! Holiday is one of the few class magazines 


that appeals to the whole family. . 


. to both men and 


Bove 


women, young and old. That's why, with a circulation 


of over three-quarters of a million, Holiday reaches 


milhons of readers every month. 


HOLIDAY . . . the most MASSive CLASS market in the world! 


the | 


Advertising Age, March 5, 1951 


| And third, and perhaps most im- 
"portant, is the amount of work 
done by the agency for clients— 
in the case of one agency reported 
here, the fact that it does (on a fee 
| basis) nearly all of its clients’ mer- 
|chandising and sales promotion 
tends to boost its staff in relation 
| to billing. 

| As for specific cases, let’s look 
at some of the largest agencies. J. 
| Walter Thompson Co., with billing 
estimated at $130,000,000, has be- 
tween 2,300 and 2,500 employes in 
| nearly 30 offices worldwide. Young 
& Rubicam, estimated at $92,000,- 
000, has 1,300 employes in nine 
offices. Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn ($87,300,000) has 1,267 em- 
ployes in 11 offices. McCann- 
Erickson ($67,000,000) has 830 
employes in the U. S., 500 abroad, 
nine U. S. offices, 16 abroad. 
Foote, Cone & Belding ($61,000,- 
000) has almost 1,000 employes in 
11 offices, eight in the U. S. and 
three abroad. Benton & Bowles, 
with $44,000,000 in estimated bil- 
lings, has 671 employes. 


e Another demonstration of dis- 
parity is in the agencies billing be- 
| tween $20,000,000 and $32,000,000. 
| Biow Co. ($32 million) has 300 
} employes, Esty ($32 million) has 
| 237, all in one office. D’Arcy ($29 
| million) has 400 employes in four 
offices. Erwin, Wasey ($27.5 mil- 
lion estimated) has 1,000 employes 
jin 11 offices, several abroad. 
| Compton ($26 million) has 350 em- 
ployes in five offices. Ted Bates 
($25 million) has 280 employes in 
two offices (only four people in 
the Los Angeles office). Cunning- 
ham & Walsh ($25 million) has 300 
employes in two offices. Fuller & 
Smith & Ross ($23 million) has 
402 employes in three offices. Max- 
on Inc. ($22.5 million) has 190. 

In another grouping, Geyer, 
Newell & Ganger ($18.5 million) 
| has 235 employes in three offices. 
| MacManus, John & Adams ($17.5 
million) has 175 employes in two 
offices. Sullivan, Stauffer, Col- 
| well & Bayles ($17 million) has 
165 employes. Brooke, Smith, 
| French & Dorrance ($16.8 million) 
has 185. And Gardner ($13.1 mil- 
lion) has 210 employes in two of- 
fices. Grey Advertising ($13.5 mil- 
lion) has 217 in one. 


ws In the smaller agencies, a some- 
what more definite pattern emerg- 
es. Ross Roy ($9 million) has 300 
employes, but about half its bil- 
ling represents non-media sales. 
Buchen—at about the same bil- 
ling—has 115 employes, the same 
number as Doherty, Clifford & 
Shenfield ($7.9 million). Similar- 
ly, Henri, Hurst & McDonald ($8 
million) has 125 employes, while 
Federal Advertising (also $8 mil- 
lion) has 85. L. W. Ramsey, which 
reports $7 million, has 63 employ- 
es. In the cluster of agencies 
around $5,000,000 are some in- 
teresting contradictions. Knox 
Reeves ($5.8 million) has 104 em- 
ployes. MacFarland, Aveyard & Co. 
($5 million) has 60 employes. 


Tatham-Laird ($5 million) has 
64. Ewell & Thurber ($5.5 mil- 
lion) has 75 in three offices. 
Popai Appoints Sironi 

Robert Sironi, executive in 
charge of sales for Carl Wehde 
Associates, has been appointed 


chairman of the luncheon commit- 
tee of the fifth annual symposium 
and exhibit April 3-4 sponsored 
by the Point of Purchase Adver- 
tising Institute, New York. Other 
committee members include L. T. 
Piper Jr., Forbes Lithograph Mfg. 
Co.; Joseph Mennen, I. Fenster & 
Sons; William Glover, Sweeney 
Lithograph Co., and Jack L. Doni- 
ger, Consolidated Lithographing 
Corp. 


Maclean Appoints Berkinshaw 
John E. Berkinshaw has been 
appointed advertising promotion 
manager of Maclean’s Magazine, 
published by Maclean-Hunter 
Publishing Co., Toronto. 
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| Mister PLUS now batting .900! 


' 


a 


os 


/ Nine of the ten U.S. advertising 
agencies with the largest 
| total billings in 1950 invested 
| client dollars in Mutual. ; 
q No other network batted higher. 


Andlast year 41otheragenciess ‘Te MUTUAL Broadcasting System 


in all sizes, also did business 1440 BROADWAY «© NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


with Mister PLUS. Profitably, too. 
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Merges with Lannan & Sanders 

James W. Christopher Co., Los 
Angeles agency operated by James 
W. Christopher, has merged with 
Lannan & Sanders, Dallas and Los 
Angeles agency. Mr. Christopher 
will manage the Los Angeles of- 
fice under the name of Lannan, 
Sanders & Christopher. The Chris- 
topher agency closed its offices at 
1350 N. Highland and moved in 
with 


Wilshire 


waukee Journal has installed a 
new device designed to speed four- 
color process engraving through 
elimination of such fact: >s as the 
black key plate, repeated color 
correction and color proofing. 

The device, called the Curtis 


Lannan & Sanders at 1127 
Los Angeles. 


Bivd., 


YOUR NEW BABY 
now a monthly magazine 


Reaches 250,000 new and expectant 
mothers... just when interest in baby 
products and services is at peak! Distribu- 
ted by 370 leading stores and 45 major 
dioper services. Special mer- 
chandising helps and local tie- 
ins give point-of-sale support. 
You con reach and sell more 
new and expectant mothers 
YOuR NEW BABY! 


»  e 
Published by Parents’ Institute, Inc., publishers of PARENTS’ MAGAZINE : 
52 Vanderbilt Avenve, New York 17 * Ationta * Boston * Chicago * les Angeles * San eames 


‘Milwaukee Journal's’ New Color Analyzer 
Speeds, Simplifies Four-Color Production 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 28—The Mil-Color Analyst, was developed for 


the Journal by Curtis Laboratories 
of Los Angeles. 

In effect, the machine is a one- 
shot color camera in reverse. It 
creates a color image from b&w 
photo prints of a color separation | 
and achieves the same fidelity to 
color and tone normally associated 
with the four-color process 
through the use and reproduction 
of the three primary colors—red, | 
yellow and blue. 

Mathematical calculations are 
unnecessary. The device permits | 
color analysis by visual observa- 
tion of the color result. 


@ In brief, the machine works as 
follows: 

A subject is photographed in 
full color, using a one-shot camera 
to separate the colors into 
yellow and blue negatives. 


, 1951 


CURTIS COLOR ANALYST—A new device to speed four-color process engraving has 
been developed for the Milwaukee Journal by Curtis Laboratories, Los Angeles. The 
“analyst” creates a color image out of b&w photo prints of o color separation. 


red, | each of the three negatives, so that | 
En- | there is a b&w print of each, with the device reunites the color values 


larged bromide prints are made of | no color image at all. 
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Ns q Alliance Review 

- i Ashland Times-Gazette 
7 Ashtabula Star-Beacon 


Athens Messenger 
Bellefontaine Examiner 
Bellevue Garette 


Bowling Green Sentine!-Tribune 
Bucyrus Telegraph-Forum 
Combridge Jeffersonian 

Celina Standard 

Chillicothe Gazette 

Circleville Herald 

Conneaut News-Herald 
Coshocton Tribune 

Delaware Gazette 

East Liverpool Review 
“Elyria Chronicle-Telegram 
Findlay Republican-Courier 
Fostoria Review-Times 

Freméet News- Messenger 
‘Geneva Free Press 
Hamilton Jducnal News 
lrontén Tribune. 

Kenton News-Republican 
Lancaster Faghe-Gazette._ 
logan News - 
Marietta Times ‘es 
Marion Star ™. 
Martins Ferry Times- Leader 
Marysville Tribune 
Middletown Journal 

Mt. Vernon News 


OHIO SELECT LIST 


: 
; 


JOHN W. CULLEN 
19 TERMINAL TOWER, 
— emicaco 


Newark Advocate 
New Philadelphia Times 
Painesville Telegraph 
Piqua Call 
Portsmouth Times 
Ravenna-Kent Record 
Salem News 
Sidney News 
Tiffin Advertiser-Tribune 
Troy News 
Uhrichsville Chronicle 
Urbana Citizen 
Van Wert Times-Bulletin 
Werren Tribune Chronicle 
Washington C. H. Record-Herald 
Wilmington News-Journal 
Wooster Record 
‘e Xenia Gazette 
Zenesville Times-Recorder & Signal 


it takes 


to do a job 


Ohio is the 5th largest market in the United 


States . 


*Sales M 


. . if you reach it all! Retail sales total 
$6,622,697,000.° 

cities and towns of less than 100,000 

population, beyond the influence of metro- 

politan papers on your list, 

sales in such important states as Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Oklahoma and Kansas. Retail sales 

in the area covered by Ohio's home-town dailies 
exceeds that of 34 states. And these sales are where 
good distribution and dealer organizations mean 
excellent service to the consumer and rapid turn- 
over. WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE AND ASK THE 
OHIO SELECT LIST MAN TO CALL AND EX- 

; PLAIN THE EASY “ONE ORDER-ONE CHECK"’ WAY 


The important part from 


exceeds retail 


OF COVERING OHIO. 


t— Survey of Buying Power 


When placed in the color analyst, 


| which the photographer’s camera 
separated in the three prints. 

In other words, whereas the one- 
shot camera separates the color 
values of the subject into its three 
primaries, the analyst takes the 
colors so separated and reassem- 
bles them into a full-color image, 
using mirrors and filters. 


e Thus, a viewer looking through 
the slot sees the original picture 
in full color. If the color balance is 
incorrect, either the photographer 
can make the necessary adjustment 
in his prints or the artist can make 
local corrections by retouching. 

When results are satisfactory, 
the three b&w prints can be sent 
to the engraver, who then repro- 
duces each print as a straight half- 
tone. 

After proofing the three engrav- 
er’s plates in b&w, the proofs may 
be put back in the color analyst 
to check results. If the color bal- 
ance is off, the machine permits 
relatively easy corrections to be 
made. 

Because the device cuts time 
throughout the production  se- 
quence and simplifies the process, 
the Journal feels that it will be 
| valuable in improving ROP color 
| production techniques and in giv- 
|ing advertisers added incentive 
|and opportunity for using ROP 
color. 


TV Dealer Group's Head 
Protests Live TV Ban 


At the request of TV dealers, 
Mort Farr, president of the Na- 
tional Appliance and Radio Deal- 
ers Assn., Chicago, has written 
to presidents of Big Ten universi- 
ties appealing to them to “use the 
authority of your office and all of 
your influence to oppose blacking- 
out of live television of the con- 
ference’s games.” 

He pointed out that, if the ban 
continues, some states might force 
their Big Ten members to tele- 
cast games, thus possibly disrupt- 
ing the conference; that the ban 
deprives many people who live far 
from the stadia of the chance to 
view the games, and that the 
ban tends to make people think 
the universities are privately 
rather than publicly supported. 


Armour Appoints Four 


Armour & Co., Chicago, has an- 
| nounced four new appointments in 
its canned food sales department. 
| L. F. Esser has been named sales 
manager of Pantry-Shelf products 
| (including corned and roast beef), 
Dash dog food, and peanut butter. 
B. C. Leum has been appointed 
sales manager of canned provision 
items. A. M. Harlin and W. M. 
Newberry have been appointed 
canned food regional sales man- 
agers for the west-central and 
southeast zones, respectively. 


Prescott Names O'Donnell 

| William J. O'Donnell, formerly 

sales manager, has been appointed 

vice-president in charge of sales 

for the J. L. Prescott Co., Passaic, 
J., manufacturer of Dazzle 

bleach and Dazzle liquid starch. 
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Advertising Age, March 5, 1951 


45 Big Agencies Billed 
$1,334,000,000 in 1950 


(Continued from Page 1) 
to have billed $92,000,000 in 1950. 
In 1949, AA probably erred in| 
estimating the agency at $81,000,- 
000 and probably should have had 
at least $85,000,000 for Y&R. Last 
year was Y&R’s best year, mark- 
ing a record of continuous growth | 
except for 1933 and 1946, when it | 
held even. Foreign operations ex- | 
panded considerably. Y&R brought 
Procter & Gamble’s Cheer into the | 
market, regained Deering, Milli- 
ken’s account to introduce Milium, 
and added Borden Co. billing. It 
lost Sterling Drug’s Molle to Carl 
S. Brown, Borden’s Hemo and In- 
stant Chocolate to Duane Jones, 
and General Foods shifted La- 
France, Satina and Calumet bak- 
ing powder to Foote, Cone & Bel- 
ding (although Y&R’s GF billings 
were higher than in °49). 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born billed $87,379,526 in 1950, 
compared to $81,404,638 in 1949. 
These figures are actual billing, 
without capitalization of any fees. 
F. R. Feland, BBDO treasurer, ex- 
plained this succinctly: “When we 
bill a fee, as for publicity or col- 
lateral services, we include the 
amount of the fee that was billed 
in our total and do not bother to 
project it by multiplying it to find 
out what it would have been if it 
had not been @ fee, but had been 
something else, which it wasn’t.” 
In 1950, BBDO again had a spec- 
tacular new business year, add- 
ing some 11 accounts, as widely 
separated as the Jelke division of 
Lever Bros., New York Stock Ex- 
change and Carr-Consolidated Bis- 
cuit Co. It lost Schick Inc., Thayer 
Inc. and Gladding-McBean. 


N. W. Ayer & Son is estimated 
to have billed $79,000,000 in 1950 
—in its biggest year. Ayer pro- 
vides no billings figures, except 
for 1930, when it provided a bio- 
grapher with actual billings (no 
capitalization) of $38,068,614. AA’s 
1949 estimate of $69,500,000 was 
probably about $4,000,000 high. H. 
A. Batten, Ayer president, pro- 
vided AA with an authentic enig- 
ma: A certified statement by a 
CPA that Ayer’s 1950 billing was 
21% higher than 1949’s. Last year 
it added the Insurance Companies 
of North America, Howard John- 
son, Jean R. Graef Inc., and two 
accounts which still have to be 
announced. As well, it enjoyed 
full year billings on John Morrell 
& Co. Coleman Stove. Such 
clients as Surf and Plymouth were 
extremely active. It lost Cliquot 
Club and Personal Products (Yes 
tissues). 


McCann-Erickson billed approx- 
imately $67,000,000, as compared 
to $60,000,000 in 1949. The agen- 
cy, with offices around the world, 
gained and lost a dozen accounts 
during the year, with the billings 
of the new accounts “somewhat 
higher” than those lost. Among 
the accounts gained: American 
Safety Razor (lighter, camera and 


TV on Silver Star razors and) 
blades), Clark Bros. Chewing Gum | 
Co., Durene Assn. of America, and 
Wamsutta Mills. Among those lost: | 
Cresta Blanca wines, Diamond 
Match Co., Briggs Mfg. Co. (bod- 
ies), Truval division of Publix 
Shirt Co. 
| 

Foote, Cone & Belding had $61,- 
000,000 in billings in 1950, com- 
pared with $51,400,000 in 1949. It 
picked up sizable General Foods’ 
billing (Post Toasties, Krinkles, 
Calumet, LaFrance and Satina) 
and Roma Wine Co. It had full- 
year billing on Actne Breweries, 
Gulf Brewery, and Hughes Tool 
Co. No accounts were lost by the} 


agency during the year. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan scored a 21% 
gain to bill an estimated $45,000,- 
000 in its biggest year, compared 
with an estimated $38,700,000 in 
1949. It added some 13 accounts— 
among them the _ controversial 
American Television Dealers & 
Manufacturers, Red Top Brewing, 
Barbizon Corp., and Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co. (to start in °51). It re- 
signed the Savings Bank Assn. of 
New York, and lost E. Ingraham 
Co. and Sterling Brewers. Its Chi- 
cago office billing hit a new 
high, Canadian billings were up, 
and its bigger clients expanded— 
Lever, Chrysler, American Air- 
lines, etc. Lipton’s Frostee went 
national. 


Benton & Bowles billed an esti- 
mated $44,000,000 in 1950, com- 
pared with $39,000,000 in 1949. It 
added Carling’s Red Cap ale and 
Diamond Match Co., lost Florida 
Citrus Commission, some Schenley 
billing, Prudential Insurance 


(when Calkins & Holden, Carlock | existing accounts was primarily 


etc. was formed), and Post Toast-, responsible for the rise, with auto- 
ies went to FC&B (although, as in| motive (Lincoln-Mercury and 
Y&R’s case, Benton & Bowles had | Ford TV) and Beechnut Packing 
larger GF billing). | leading the way. 


Grant Advertising billed $40,-. 

000,000 in 1950, the same figure ed $37,500,000 compared with 
reported in 1949. Will C. Grant $37,000,000 in the preceding year 
reports domestic billing at $21,-|It was again the top agency in 
500,000 (down $1,000,000 from! network radio billing (AA, Jan 
1949), foreign at $18,500,000. 1) with more than $19,000,000. D- 
Worldwide, Mr. Grant says his F-S added Sam Smith Shoe Co., 
agency added 118 new accounts American Chicle Co., Family Cir- 
while losing 15. Among the 15, cle and DePree Co. (Nullo). It 
Mars Inc. was most important. lost no accounts. 
Added: Lucky Tiger, Wander Co., 
and Reed Candy (when Grant 
took over Hill Blackett Advertis- 
ing), and a full year’s billing on 
the Army and Air Force, as well 
as Texas Citrus Commission. 


Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample__bill- 


Kudner Agency is estimated to 
have billed $34,000,000 in 1950, 
compared to $29,500,000 estimated 
in 1949. Contributing to this gain 
were its automotive accounts, 
Buick and GM institutional, and 
it added GMC’s coach and truck 
division. It regained Schick Inc., 
and it lost Admiral Corp.'s televi- 
sion at year-end. 


Kenyon & Eckhardt billed $38,-_ 
000,000 in 1950, compared to $28,- 
000,000 in the preceding year. A} 
year ago, K&E was obviously in) 
the process of weeding out its ac- | 
count list. In 1950, the agency 
again had a notable new business 
year, picking up National Distil- 
lers’ PM Deluxe, and Piel Bros. 
(which recently acquired Trom- 
mer). It lost some Borden billing, 
Kellogg’s Rice Krispies, Sylvania’s 
radio and TV division and the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad and 
Hotel Greenbrier. Expansion of 


Biow Co. is estimated conserva- 
|tively to have billed $32,000,000 
compared with an estimated $31,- 
000,000 in the previous year. It 
lost Roma Wine, but gained Old 
Schenley, Whitehall Pharmacal’s 
Kolynos, American President 
Lines and RCA bought “Take It 
or Leave It.” Philip Morris & Co. 
was still going strong, showing 
the sharpest gains in the cigaret 


Billings of 45 Advertising Agencies 
in the $10,000,000 & Up Group’ 
Rounded, usually, to the nearest $1,000,000 (000,000 omitted). Copyright. 1951, by Advertis- 
ing Publications Inc. Quotation or reproduction prohibited. 

1950 

Rank 1950 1949 1948 1947 1946 1945 1944 

1. J. Walter Thompson @o. .. $*130.0 $121.0 $115.0 $103.0 $82.0 $78.0 $72.0 
2. Young & Rubicam sae *92.0 $85.0 *75.0 *65.0 *59.0 53.0 51.0 
3. Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn . 87.0 81.4 72.1 59.0 51.0 40.0 30.0 
4. N. W. Ayer & Son *79.0 *69.5 *67.0 64.0 53.0 41.0 33.0 
5. McCann-Erickson . 67.0 60.0 54.0 51.0 46.0 40.0 31.0 
6. Foote, Cone & Belding 61.0 51.4 52.6 52.0 40.0 31.0 31.0 
7. Ruthrauff & Ryan ..... *45.0 *38.7 36.0 34.0 32.0 32.0 28.0 
Se ee "44.0 *39.0 *34.0 *27.0 *23.0 *20.0 18.0 
Be I I inctcndittegnteinendbientcanit 40.0 40.0 37.0 31.0 25.0 18.5 13.0 
10. Kenyon & Eckhardt . 38.0 28.0 26.0 21.0 19.0 18.5 18.0 
11. Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample 37.5 37.0 37.0 36.0 31.0 25.0 23.0 
12. Kudner Agency ...... *34.0 *295 *20.0 *16.0 14.0 15.0 16.0 
|) 3 cee *32.0 *31.0 *28.0 25.0 25.0 22.0 20.0 
Pee HRI IN SIG ceri sssainsatisdnnttsetietnicenintianliniens *32.0 *32.0 *30.0 27.0 18.0 *14.0 14.0 
14. D'Arcy Advertising Co. 29.0 26.0 24.0 20.0 20.0 20.0 16.0 
15. Erwin, Wasey & Co. .. *27.5 *24.0 *23.0 *19.0 *19.5 18.0 17.0 
16. Compton Advertising - 26.0 22.0 22.0 21.0 20.0 21.0 22.0 
17. Ted Bates & Co. ............ 25.0 21.0 18.0 17.5 16.5 16.0 —_— 
17. Cunningham & Walsh # .. 25.0 26.9 26.4 25.0 19.3 18.0 20.0 
17. Campbell-Ewald Co. —........... *25.0 *20.0 *170 *170 *140 *13.0 11.0 
18. Fuller & Smith & Ross .... 23.0 22.0 20.0 18.0 15.0 12.0 11.0 
Sg ee ee oe aie 22.5 20.5 21.6 19.0 14.0 15.0 10.0 
per De Gener eens 22.0 17.0 14.0 12.0 10.0 7.5 - 
21. Geyer, Newell & Ganger .. 18.5 16.8 14.0 12.0 10.0 8.0 — 
22. MacManus, John & Adams .. 17.5 15.0 *11.0 *9.0 *8.0 9.2 48 
22. Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles "17.5 %12.5 10.0 45 = — — 
23. Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance ... 16.8 15.0 11.5 10.0 8.0 10.0 ~~ 
24. Lennen & Mitchell *16.0 *15.0 *14.0 13.0 15.0 15.0 11.0 
25. Cecil & Presbrey *15.0 *10.0 8.0 6.0 _- — 
25. William H. Weintraub Co. ............ *15.0 10.0 7.6 5.8 - —- — 
26. Cockfield, Brown & Co. Ltd. _... 14.8 12.7 10.0 $8.0 $7.0 5.5 a 
27. Sherman & Marquette —............... 14.0 13.0 11.0 11.0 9.0 6.2 5.0 
27. Donahue & Coe ........................ 14.0 13.0 12.5 15.0 *15.0 *13.0 13.0 
28. Grey Advertising ................... *13.5 12.0 10.0 10.0 9.5 8.0 — 
29. Gardner Advertising Co. ........ 13.1 $14.0 12.0 *10.0 *8.0 5.5 44 
30. Duane Jones Co. ........................ 13.0 13.0 12.0 12.0 10.0 71 5.2 
31. Brisacher, Wheeler & Staff - 118 11.0 10.0 *8.0 *6.0 — — 
32. Needham, Louis & Brorby ... 11.5 12.5 12.0 10.0 10.0 *8.0 48 
32. MacLaren Advertising Co. Ltd. 11.5 -- —- — — — _ 
33. J. M. Mathes Inc. .............. 11.3 11.0 11.0 11.0 11.0 10.5 oa 
34. Russel M. Seeds . 11.0 10.3 9.0 9.0 9.0 10.0 10.0 
ee a 11.0 10.5 10.6 10.5 10.5 -- “= 
35. Ward Wheelock Co. .... *10.2 10.0 $10.0 7.0 6.0 6.0 — 
36. Warwick & Legler 10.0 *9.0 -- — 7 _ == 
36. Roche, Williams & Cleary 10.0 10.0 10.0 10.0 10.0 8.3 73 
#Formerly Newell-Emmett Co. 

*Estimated by AA 

SRevised figure 

tCanadian and foreign billings are included 
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field, and the nose test was being 
worked into the American argot. 


William Esty Co. is estimated 
to have billed $32,000,000 in 1950, 
the same amount AA estimated 
for 1949. During the year the 
agency acquired Metropolitan 
Group from Walter Weir Inc., and 
resigned Piel Bros. and the Aer-o- 
sol and Good-aire portions of the 
Bridgeport Brass account. It had, 
on behalf of R. J. Reynolds and 
other accounts, increased TV bill- 
ings. 


D'Arcy Advertising Co. billed 
about $29,000,000 (a somewhat 
difficult figure to establish, since 
its fiscal year ends this month) 
compared to $26,000,000 in 1949. 
As usual, D’Arcy neither lost nor 
added any clients. 


Erwin, Wasey & Co. is esti- 
mated to have billed $27,500,000 in 
1950, due in no small part to 
an aggressive overseas operation 
which has been making consider- 
able progress. This compares with 
AA's estimate of $24,000,000 in 
1949. During the year the agency 
resigned Hadacol, becoming sur- 
feited with Sen. LeBlanc’s gyra- 
tions, lost the Air Express divi- 
sion of Railway Express Co. and 
Canada Dry’s Pedro Domecq 
sherry and brandy. It added Ad- 
miral Corp.’s TV billing. It was a 
record year for the agency. 


Compton Advertising billed $2 
000,000 in 1950, up from $22,0¢ 
000 in 1949. New business a 


Products’ Yes tissues, M. K. G 
Brewing, Hubinger Co. (elas 
starch) and Modglin Co. It lost 
accounts. And 1950 was its fi 
full year of billing on the Standa' 
Brands products acquired in 19 


Ted Bates & Co. billed $25,0 
| 000 in 1950, compared to $21,06 
| 000 billed in the preceding ye 
| The agency lost no accounts, 
added Minute Maid Corp. and 
appointed by Anahist Co. to ha 
dle its new products. 


Cunningham & Walsh bill 
$25,000,000 in 1950, compared 
| $26,900,000 for its predecess: 
| Newell-Emmett Co., in 
|added American Export Lin 
| Lentheric Inc., Murray Corp. a 
| Italian Line, while losing Proc 
| Electric Co. The fact that T 
Maloney, a N-E partner, went to 
Cecil & Presbrey with some $2,- 
000,000 in accounts, contributed 
partially to the difference in bill- 
| ings. 
| Campbell-Ewald Co. billed an 
| estimated $25,000,000-plus in 1950, 
as against AA's estimate of $20,- 
000,000 in 1949. DuMont Labora- 
| tories, acquired late in 1949, 
j helped in the increase, but the 
| principal reason was expansion of 
| Chevrolet, which had a record ad- 
| vertising year. 


Fuller & Smith & Ross billed 
| $23,000,000 in 1950, compared to 
| $22,000,000 in the preceding year. 
| F&S&R added Ohio Injector Co., 
| Standard Products Co., Weather- 
j}head Co. and Wooster Brush Co. 
It lost Monarch Machine, Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., Baldwin-Hill and 
Yale & Towne (as of Dec. 31). 


Maxon Inc. billed $22,500,000 in 
1950, up from $20,500,000 in 1949. 
The addition of Peter Paul Inc., 
and heavier billing on Snow Crop, 
Heinz and Gillette contributed to 
the increase. The agency expects 
1951 to be a record year. 


Leo Burnett Co. moved up to 
$22,000,000 from the $18,000,000 
billed in 1949, and now is undis- 
putedly in the No. 2 spot among 
agencies with headquarters in 
Chicago. Burnett added Mars Inc. 
and Bauer & Black, Rice Krispies 
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from Kellogg, and International 
Harvester’s power products. Lost: 
Carling’s Red Cap ale, F. W. 
Amend Co. (when Burnett took 
Mars), and Scott Radio (when it 
merged with Meck). 


Geyer, Newell & Ganger billed 
$18,500,000 in 1950 compared with 
$16,800,000 in 1949. GN&G picked 
up United Aircraft and Universal- 
Rundle Corp. during the year, lost 
G. C. Krueger Brewing 


MacManus, John & Adams 
billed $17,500,000 in 1950, a record 
year. This compares with $15,000,- 
000 in 1949. The increase was due 
primarily to expansion of ac- 
counts, but the agency added Tim- 
ken Detroit Axle, Briggs Mfg. Co 


and Schine Hotels. It opened a 
New York office in February. 


MacManus, John & Adams is one 
of the GM agencies, and has two 
divisions, Pontiac and Cadillac. 


Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & 
Bayles billed an estimated $17,- 
500,000 in 1950, up from the $12,- 
500,000 estimated in 1949. It added 
Simoniz Corp., Speidel Inc., 
Grove’s Antimine and Carter 
Products’ Rise. It lost Kolynos to 
Biow. 


Brooke, Smith, French & Dor- 
rance billed $16,800,000 in 1950, 
12%") higher than the $15,000,- 
0@ billed in 1949. Expansion of 
existing accounts was largely re- 
oo, for the increase, but the 
addition of DeVilbiss Co., Maine 
Sa@dine Packers Assn. and Long 
Ishand Duck Growers Cooperative 
ag@isted. The agency's billing in 
tdbvision increased materially, 
a Goebel Brewing and Mullins 

were exceptionally active. 


nnen & Mitchell is estimated 
tathave billed $16,000,000 in 1950, 
am increase from the estimated 
$1,000,000 of 1949. Old Gold bill- 
i were up, along with Loril- 
} s other tobacco products. The 
ag@ncy lost Welch Grape Juice Co 
toyDoherty, Clifford & Shenfield, 
Trommer Brewing from 
Advertising. 


ed 


Federal 


Cecil & Presbrey is estimated to 
have billed $15,000,000 compared 
tojthe “more than $10,000,000" re- 
ported last vear. During the year 
C&P added Nestle Co., Bymart 
Ine. (Tintair), Carter’s Billow, the 
reofighly $2,000,000 in billing 
brought in by T. J. Maloney from 
Neweli-Emmett. It lost Speidel 


SHIFT 


your advertising plans to meet shift- 
ing markets. Reach the ever-growing | 
hb 


Inc. to SSC&B, and British Over- 
seas Aircraft to Foote, Cone & 
Belding. 


William H. Weintraub Co. is 
estimated to have billed $15,000,- 
000 in 1950, up about one-third 
from the 1949 figure. In a notable 
new business drive, Weintraub 
added sizable Schenley billing 
(Gibson straight and blended, 
Three Feathers, James E. Pepper, 
DuBouchett cordials and DuBon- 
net blonde), radio and TV billing 


on Blatz beer, and_B. T. Babbitt 
Co. late in the year. Flair sus- 
pended, and Adam Hat Stores 
transferred to Ward Wheelock, al- 
though the change in billing did 
not take place until February, 
1951. The agency is forecasting 
billings of $20,000,000 in 1951. 


Cockfield, Brown & Co. Ltd. 
billed $14,800,000 in 1950, com- 
pared with $12,700,000 in 1949, thus 
making the company the top agen- 
cy in billing in the Dominion. The 


increase was primarily due to 
larger appropriations, although the 
addition of Pepsi-Cola, Goodyear 
and Daoust & Lalonde contributed. 
The agency lost Prudential In- 
surance in May. 


Sherman & Marquette billed 
$14,000,000 in 1950, compared with 
$12,600,000 in 1949. Expansion of 
existing products accounteti for 


the improvement in billing, plus. 
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olive-Peet, etc.). Sterling Drug’s 


| products were lost when Carl S. 


Brown resigned to open his own 
agency. Sigma Products Corp. went 
to Buchanan & Co. 


Donahue & Coe boosted its bill- 
ings 8% to go over the $14,000,000 
mark, compared with $13,000,000 
last year. During the year Irish 
Linen Guild and Monarch Wine 
were added, and the agency re- 


new products from present ac-| signed two smaller accounts it 


counts (Veto from Colgate-Palm- 


considered unprofitable. E. J. 


of s within the 


armed services, with 


Army Times & 


Air Force Thmes| 


Masses of Circulation to Masses of Troops 


3 editions: U 


COVER ARMY-AIR FORCE 
MARKET AT 1 LOW COST 


S. A.; European; Pacific 


FREE—34-page data book with new facts on | 


the growing morket in the military services 
Write for your copy today 
Advertising Office 


NEW YORK—41 E. 42nd St.—MU 7-5552 
CHICAGO—203 N. Wabash Avenue 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—3132 M Street N.W. 
PHILA. —8. W. McCaorney—MA 7-0887 
PACIFIC COAST—Geo. D. Close, Inc. 


| 
| 


Address neorest | 


Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. « 


Only 


AUTOMOTIVE 


INDUSTRIES 


Provides Full Penetration 
of Buying Influences 
In the Vast Automotive 
Manufacturing Field 


CHILTON CO. (Ine.) 


100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Chilton Publications 
Are Leaders 
In Their Respective Fields 
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Churchill, its president, sees the 
first six months of 1951 as promis- 
ing “modest further expansion in 
billings.” 


Grey Advertising Agency is es- 
timated to have billed $13,500,000 
in 1950, up from the $12,000,000 it 
reported in 1949. Added: Admir- 
acion Laboratories, Schenley’s Wil- 
kin Family, and Wool Bureau 
among others. It enjoyed the first 
year’s full billing on several ac- 
counts acquired in 1949, a notable 


|mnew business year. It lost Gruen | 
Watch Co. } 


Gardner Advertising Co. billed 
$13,100,000 in 1950, off less than 
$1,000,000 from the $14,000,000 
billed in 1949—its best year (when 
AA underestimated its billing, and 
this year publishes a revised fig- 
ure). It resigned the Army, Na- 
tional Guard and New York Stock 
Exchange accounts, but added the 
slip portion of Seamprufe Inc. and 
F. W. Fitch Co., plus new billing 


from Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
the latter two amounting together 
to about $400,000. In 1950, 16 ac- 
counts billed the same or less than 
in 1949, while 26 accounts billed 
together more than $2,500,000 over 
1949 billings. 


Duane Jones Co. held even in 
1950 with its 1949 billing of $13,- 
000,000. This was due to expansion 
of accounts, and entry into TV, 
which helped to offset the loss 


of Norge division of Borg-Warner 
at year-end, B. T. Babbitt Co. and 
R. B. Davis’ Swel. The agency 
added Marlin Firearms’ firearms 
division—it previously had the 
razor blade account—and more 
Anacin billing, as well as Borden's 
Hemo and Instant Chocolate, and 
American Home's Kriptin. 


Brisacher, Wheeler & Staff 
billed $11,800,000 in 1950, up from 
$11,000,000 in 1949. It added Bu- 
Tay Products, Hershel California 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES reaches and influences 21,000 proved 
readers in over 3,000 automotive manufacturing plants. This is America’s 
prime industrial market—the largest consumer of parts, supplies, machine 
tools, plant equipment, services. 


Here are facts revealed by the Advertising Research Foundation Study* 
of the readership of AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 


Of individuals interviewed, 89°; qualify as readers. There are 1.7 proved 
readers per copy of AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. 96% read the 
advertisements. 75‘; influence purchases. 81°, of those influential in pur- 
chasing specify the brands and makes purchased. Pass-along readership 


is 66°,. 


Now add this fact: For five years running, the subscription renewal rate 
of AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES has exceeded 80°, the best testi- 
monial of real A.B.C. reader interest! 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES is your best buy for covering America’s 
prime industrial market .. . the backbone of our mobilization program. 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES is always first with what's new and 
news: the latest word on design, engineering, and production in plants 
manufacturing cars; trucks; buses; aircraft; engines; parts; accessories; 
road-working, farm, and military equipment; materials and supplies. 


* The $20,000 study made possible through the combined sponsor- 
ship and cooperation of the A.N.A., A.A.A.A., A.B.P., and the 
N.LA.A. Survey work was conducted by Alderson & Sessions, Inc, 
of Philadelphia, under supervision of the Foundation. 


THE IRON AGE serves the richest divi- 
sion of the industrial field—the metal 


working industry. 


HARDWARE AGE, the leader in the 


field of hardware distribution. 


HARDWARE WORLD, providing blanket 
coverage of the retail and wholesale hard- 


ware trade in the eleven Western States. 


DEPARTMENT STORE ECONOMIST 
reaches more key department store people 


than any other business publication. 


profession and optical industry. 
THE JEWELERS’ 


authority of the jewelry trade. 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, 
the authoritative publication of the shoe 
business. 


THE OPTICAL JOURNAL AND 
REVIEW OF OPTOMETRY, 
standing publication serving the optometric 


CIRCULAR- 
KEYSTONE, the recognized leader and 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, theauto- 
motive industrial news authority in auto- 
motive and aircraft manufacturing plants. 


MOTOR AGE covers all automotive 
Service and maintenance problems. 


the out- 


COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL 
provides the greatest coverage of any pub- 
lication serving the motor truck and bus 


fleet maintenance field, with the valuable 
plus of 4,000 paid trade subscriptions. 


THE SPECTATOR 


LIFE ENSURANCE IN ACTION, most 


quoted life insurance publication. 


THE SPECTATOR 


PROPERTY INSURANCE REVIEW, 
the magazine of influence among fire and 
casualty companies and their agents. 


DISTRIBUTION AGE, the magazine 


that integrates all phases of distribution. 
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Fruit Products Co. (Contadina 
Tomato Paste), and Rainier Brew- 
ing Co. 

Needham, Louis & Brorby billed 
$11,575,752 in 1950, in comparison 
with $12,561,362 in 1949. Although 
the agency added Cummins Engine 
Co. and Quaker Oats Co.’s corn 
products, it was not sufficient to 
offset the loss of billing incurred 
when it resigned Lever Bros. Pep- 
sodent products (Rayve shampoo 
and Pepsodent tooth powder) 
when the company moved to New 
York. 


MacLaren Advertising Co. Ltd. 
billed $11,500,000 in 1950, increas- 
ing from $9,500,000 billed in 1949, 
and is reported in AA's billing 
roundup for the first time. The 
company has four offices in Can- 
ada and a London office. It re- 
ports neither adding nor losing ac- 
counts, with the increase due to 
existing account expansion. 


J. M. Mathes Inc. rose slightly 
to $11,300,000, compared to §$11,- 


| 000,000 billed in 1949. Knott Corp. 


and Brown Co. (on which there 
were no billings in 1950) were 
added, along with more Canada 
Dry billing. 


Russel M. Seeds Co. billed $11,- 
000,000 in 1950, compared with 
$10,300,000 in the previous year. 
No important accounts were lost, 
while the agency added Elgin 
American division of Illinois 
Watch Case Co., Newly Weds Bak- 
ing Co., and handled the radio @nd 
of the American Medical Ass®.’s 
campaign, along with some conics 
and business paper placement for 
AMA. 


Al Paul Lefton Co. billed $11,- 
000,000 in 1950, compared to $90,- 
500,000 in 1949. The agency ac 
to its Publicker billing, and picied 
up Loft Candy, and had expan@ed 
billing on Schmidt's beer and @le, 
Amtico Corp., and Pal Ragor 
Blades. i 


Ward Wheelock Co. is estimaied 
to have billed $10,200,000 cq@m- 
pared with $10,000,000 in the “ 
ceding year. Campbell Soup of 
ings expanded, and the agency 6c- 
quired Adam Scheidt — 
Adam Hat Stores Inc. was ac 
late in the year. . 

Warwick & Legler billed $,- 
000,000 in 1950, up from “betw@en 
$8,000,000 and $10,000,000" Jin 
1949. This agency has Seagragf’s 
Seven Crown and _institutiogal 

- 


| 
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Searl steps up 


MR. DELMAR R. SEARL, formerly 
manager of General Outdoor’s 
Peoria Office, has just been pro- 
moted to manager of the com- 
any’s Louisville Office. Mr. Sear! 
nas been in Outdoor Advertising 
for 23 years, where he has gained 
a thorough background in all 
hases of the business. Already in 
is new office at Broadway and 
Barrett Sts., Mr. Sear! is looking 
forward to meeting the many ad- 
vertisers served by General Out- 
door in Louisville... to assure 
GOA clients personally that he 
and his staff will do their utmost 
to render the highest quality serv- 
| ice possible. 
(Advertisement) 
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billing, and Pabst beer, among 
other accounts. It lost none, and 
added Motorola Inc. in the fall of 
1950. 


Roche, Williams & Cleary 
billed $10,000,000 in 1950, just as 
it did in 1949. Contributing to the 
billing was another big year for 
Studebaker Corp., which swung 
heavily into newspapers with the 
“Now Four to See Instead of 
Three” campaign 


Specialists on 
DIE CUTTING 
and MOUNTING 


SERVICE BINDERY 
CO. Ine. ond subsidiary 
SERVICE MOUNTING 
& FINISHING CO. 
2241 S. Wabosh Avenve 
Chicago 16 


CAlumet 5-3224 | 


37 Ad Agencies Billed 


AA Study Finds Largest 
Number Ever in ‘Medium’ 
Group for Past Year 


Copyright, 1951, by Advertising 
Publications Inc. Quotation or re- 
production expressly prohibited. 


New York, March 1—lIn the 
$5,000,000-$10,000,000 group in 
1950, AA found 37 agencies re- 
presented. This is the largest 
group of agencies ever reported in 
this bracket, and is a reflection 
of the booming advertising budg- 
ets noted earlier. 

This group is also increased by 
the addition of four agencies 
which last year were listed among 
the $10,000,060-and-up group, two 
of them because AA erred in esti- 


$5-$10,000,000 in 1950 


mating their previous billing. 
Newcomers to the bracket are: 
Aubrey, Moore & Wallace, Camp- 
bell-Mithun, Caples Co., Federal 
Advertising, Charles W. Hoyt Co., 
MacFarland, Aveyard & Co., Ab- 
bott Kimball and Tatham-Laird. 


e In general, this group showed 
sizable increases, and several 
agencies—notably Ross Roy, Flet- 
cher D. Richards, Hirshon-Gar- 
field, Abbott Kimball and Wade 
Advertising—are very close to the 
$10,000,000 mark. D. P. Brother 
& Co. was dropped; it did not reply 
to a questionnaire, and is not esti- 
mated in this group. 

Warwick & Legler, which last 
year was reported in this bracket, 
has subsequently joined the 
$10,000,000 group. 

Here is an alphabetical listing: 


Aubrey, Moore & Wallace, Chi- 
cago, billed “between $5,000,000 
and $5,500,000” in 1950, compared 
with about $4,500,000 in 1949. In- 
crease came both from expanding 
billings by existing clients and 
new business. The industrial pow- 


er production section of Interna- 
tional Harvester went to Leo 
Burnett Co. 


Beaumont & Hohman, Chicago, 


billed $5,512,000 compared with} 


about $5,000,000 in 1949. Whirl- 
pool Corp. was in for the first 
full year, and Greyhound boosted 
its budget. Belmont Radio went 
to Henri, Hurst & McDonald in 
April. 


Bozell & Jacobs, Omaha, billed 
$7,100,000, up from $6,100,000 last 
year, due to increased budgets, 
and addition of such accounts as 
Skinner Mfg. Co., Northern Natu- 
ral Gas Co., Cedar Green Frozen 
Pack Corp., and full year billings 
on Mutual Benefit Health & Acci- 
dent Assn. and First U.S. Inter- 
national Trade Fair. Schiaparelli 


on.y tHE SOUTH DAKOTA DAILIES 


SELL AT THE... 


ACTION 


OMOEA 


RAW | NW 


LEVEL 


When you go after the rich, responsive South Dakota market, use the South 


Dakota Dailies and get more for your advertising dollar. No out-of-state 


metropolitan daily or combination of papers can give you so much coverage 


where decisions are made. . 


urban, through the South Dakota Dailies . . 


Dakota Dailies can give you /ocal tie-in cooperation .. . 


of your advertising dollar! 


Level, right where products are bought! 


. where products are sold—right at the Action 
Level. Only the /ocally edited, locally managed South Dakota Dailies provide 


the effective merchandising follow-through that show's in sales! Only the South 


multiply the value 


Sell big, rich, responsive South Dakota. Cover the markets, both rural and 


. the one way to sell at the Action 


o/- 
Pov] 
AILIES Comprise Six Locally Man- 


aged and Locally Edited Newspapers Serving The Six 


Primary Markets of South Dakota.. 


-Rural and Urban. 


FOR COMPLETE, HELPFUL INFORMATION WRITE TODAY! 
SOUTH DAKOTA DAILIES 


BOX 1278 


HURON, SOUTH DAKOTA 
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Hosiery was resigned to take on 
Nettie Rosenstein. 


Buchanan & Co., New York, 
billed $7,500,000 in 1950, com- 
pared with $9,000,000 in 1949, with 
the decrease due partially to the 
loss of DuMont, Trimmingham 
Bros. and Helene Curtis. It gained 
the First Army, consolidated 
Gerome Advertising of St. Louis 
and several smaller accounts. 


Buchen Co., Chicago, declined 
exact figures, but is generally 
thought to be just under $10,000,- 
000. It added the National Com- 
mittee for LP-Gas Promotion, Ma- 
sonite Corp., Kitchen Aid division 
of Hobart Mfg. Co. and others. No 
important losses. 


Campbell-Mithun, Minneapolis, 
is estimated to have billed $8,000,- 
000 in 1950, probably a $1,000,000 
increase over 1949 billing. AA ap- 
parently seriously overestimated 
Cambell-Mithun in_ previous 
years, and 1949's figure here is a 
revised estimate from the $10,000,- 
000 shown last year. The agency 
emphasizes that it had a gain in 


1950; it had full year billings on 
Munsingwear, increased budgets 
for several accounts, and six 


months’ billing on Northern States 
Power Co., a new account. 


Caples Co., Chicago, was also 
overestimated in previous years, 
and in 1950 is estimated to have 
billed $5,000,000. It added Flotea 
Aerea Argentina and South Africa 
Tourist Corp. 


Doherty, Clifford & Shenfield, 
New York, billed $7,900,000 in 
1950, but lost Nestle Co. and 
Minute Maid Corp. It got Welch 
Grape Juice Co. from Lennen & 
Mitchell. 


Doremus & Co., New York, 
billed about $6,500,000 for 1950, 
a gain of about 5%, up from 
$6,000,000-plus in 1949. Accounts 
were added, mostly small, in New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia and 
San Francisco offices. 


Dorland Inc., New York, had 
billings of “more than $6,000,000,” 
compared with the $6,500,000 re- 
ported for 1949. It added General 
Acceptance Corp. and Metropolis 
Brewery and lost Arthur Murray, 
with whom it violently disagreed 
over the conduct of a TV show, 
along with Helbros Watch. 


Ellington & Co., Philadelphia, 
moved up to $7,000,000 from 
1949’s $6,000,000. It added Festival 
of Britain, Daimler, David Crystal, 
Philadelphia Leather Goods Corp.; 
t also added, for 1951, Harriet 
Hubbard Ayer division of Lever 
Bros., Wellington Sears and Multi- 
facet Diamonds. 


Ewell & Thurber, Chicago, had 
1950 billings of about $5,600,000, 
a gain over the $5,000,000 it had 
in 1949 (when AA erroneously 
estimated the agency at $6,000,- 
000). All accounts but one were 
expanding, and these accounts 
were added: Sanford ink, Rapin- 
wax, Lake Shore honey, New Era 
potato chips, Ivory salt division 
of Morton Salt Co., and Hixson 
coffee. Ewell & Thurber believes it 
will go over the $6,000,000 mark in 
1951. 


Federal Advertising Agency, 
New York, billed $8,000,000 in 
1950, down from the $10,000,000 
reported in 1949. The decrease 
came from Lever’s dropping 
Breeze, the resignation of Har- 
riet Hubbard Ayer, and the loss 
of Trommer Brewing (to Lennen 
& Mitchell), McCall’s and Barbi- 
zon Corp. 


Albert Frank-Guenther 
Inc., New York, 


Law 
said in a terse 


reply that “our 1950 billing was 
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the stork on the wing ? 


The people who boost the birth rate are the ones 


who send your sales curve up! 


Naturally, young married women play a major 


part in both enterprises. 


And the youngest married woman audience in 


America is the Modern Romances audience. Their 


median age is a young 23. They’re better customers 
for every product that’s used in the home because 


their families are bigger...almost three-quarters 


of them have children, and 38% have two or more. 


Their major interests are their young children and + 


their young homes, so Modern Romances devotes - 


twelve pages of every issue to these interests with 


its new, practical Modern Family section. 


Alert advertisers woo the young married market 


because they know that it’s a major market for i 


NL today and for tomorrow too. Many of the famous 
names of industry are selling this market through 
pO. the pages of Modern Romances right now. 
y ; 


far | 

L 

-FOMAaNCES ......:.: 

4 America’s Youngest 


{ 
i a | Married-Woman Audience 


vale ate 


j DELL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y, 
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approximately $8,664,424,” repre- 
senting a substantial gain from the 
$7,000,000 reported in 1949. The 
agency acquired J. Walter Thomp- 
son’s downtown office, and this 
added to its billing, and it added 
Western Union. 


Griswold-Eshleman Co., Cleve- 
land, billed close to $7,000,000 in 
1950; this compares with $6,000,- 
000 in 1949. No important accounts 
were lost, and Tennessee Products 
& Chemical Co. was added. 


Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Chi- 
cago, billed somewhat less than in 
1949, but its billings were stil] 
around the $8,000,000 mark. Dur- 
ing a notable new business year, 
it got Thor Corp., Grapette Co., 
Belmont Radio, F. W. Amend and 
Ivano, a Simoniz affiliate. It lost 
Bauer & Black. 


Hirshon-Garfield, New York, 
billed $8,500,000 compared with 
$8,000,000 in 1949. New business 
and expanded activity by the 
client list helped in the gain. 
Added: Bien Jolie foundations, 
Champ Hats, Knothe Bros. & Co., 
Publix Shirt Inc. (Truval and 
Town Topic divisions) and Sky- 
way Luggage. Lost: the men’s 
wear division of Textron when 
the client stopped making finished 
garments as part of an over-all 
rganization of its business. 


harles W. Hoyt Co., New York, 
‘red the bracket for the first 
e, billing $5,700,000 in 1950, up 
n $4,500,000 in 1949. Along 
h expansion of old accounts, 


Agencies Which Billed 
$5,000,000 to $10,000,000 in 1949 
(Listed Alphabetically) 


Copyright, 1951, by Advertising Publications Inc. 


Kastor, Farrell, Chesley & Clif- 
ford 

Joseph Katz Co. 

Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove 

Abbott Kimball Co. 

Lambert & Feasley 

MacFarland, Aveyard & Co. 

Marschalk & Pratt 

McKim Advertising Ltd. 


Aubrey, Moore & Wallace 
Beaumont & Hohman 

Bozell & Jacobs 

Buchanan & Co. 

Buchen Co. 
Campbell-Mithun 

Caples Co. 

Doherty, Clifford & Shenfield 
Doremus & Co. 


Dorland Inc. 

Ellington & Co. 

Ewell & Thurber 

Federal Advertising Agency 

Albert Frank-Guenther Law 
Inc. 

Griswold-Eshleman Co. 

Henri, Hurst & McDonald 

Hirshon-Garfield 

Charles W. Hoyt Co. 

Hutchins Advertising Co. 


Meldrum & Fewsmith 

Robert W. Orr & Associates 

Pedlar & Ryan 

L. W. Ramsey Advertising 
Agency 

Knox Reeves Advertising 

Fletcher D. Richards Inc. 

Ross Roy Inc. 

Tatham-Laird 

Wade Advertising Agency 

Weiss & Geller 


it added considerable new busi- 
ness: Knouse Foods, Milton Brad- 
ley, Brock-Hall, Mail Pouch to-| 
bacco, Natcon Laboratories and 
American Molasses. It lost Burn- 
ham & Morrill and J. A. Wright 
Co. 


Hutchins Advertising Co., Ro- 
chester, still reports only that it 
is in the $5,000,000-$10,000,000 


/SAV reaches 
than any other 


more homes 
Savannah medium! 


* WSAV: Savannan SSS wD 


ie - 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


Based upon Officio! Published Reports—Broadcast-Measurement Bureau Study No. 2 


For Three Subscribing Sovannoh, Georgia Stations: 


Subscribing Tote! BMS | Toto! Weekly Average Doily Number 
Stotion: Radio Homes: | Audience Families: Audience Families: Counties: 
WSAV 0 143,670 | D 82,080 D 57,009 D 42 

N 109,100 | N 53,850 N 33,786 N 29 
Sovornoh D 106,860 D 65,810 D 46,163 D 28 
Station 'B N 83,320 N 46,070 N 31,578 N 20 
Sovannah DO 51,880 D 30,470 D 19,323 o 7 
Station A N 44,800 N 28,430 N 16,996 N 3 


SAVANNAH NEWSPAPER ‘Mm’ 
Average Daily Net Paid 


Cirevlation (ABC Report): 46,774 


| 


SAVANNAH NEWSPAPER ‘'E"’ 
Average Daily Net Paid 
Circulation (ABC Report): 23,807 


fs /and retail 


bracket, with no major account 
changes. As Philco’s agency, it has 
done considerable experimental 
work in TV. 


year existing accounts expanded, 
it added the rest of Durkee 
Famous Foods, and 
Michigan Chemical Corp. 


Robert W. Orr & Associates, 
New York, continued to move up- 
ward, billing $5,371,000 in 1950, 
against $5,100,000 in 1949, their 
first year in the bracket. Orr lost 
Schine Hotels, but added Nation- 
al Guard in July, and Air Express 
division of Railway Express Co. 
in December. 


Pedlar & Ryan, New York, is 
estimated to have held fairly even 
at the same $6,000,000 reported in 


it gained | 


Advertising Age, March 5, 1951 


tainly would have been in the 
| $10,000,000 bracket had it not been 
for the Chrysler strike which cut 
its billing in Detroit. It had about 
$9,000,000 in 1949, and added C. C. 
|Fogarty and Zeder-Talbot, re- 
naming one Ross Roy-Fogarty, 
| Chicago, the other Ross Roy Inc. 
of California. It added: Norge heat 


|division of Borg-Warner, and 
started national promotion for 
Mopar, the parts division of 


Chrysler. Lost no accounts. About 
half of this agency’s total is in 
the sale of services, and material, 
not capitalized. 

| 


Tatham-Laird, Chicago, billed 


1949. Northeast Airlines, which $5,059,887 in 1950, com 
; , ,059, b pared to 
P&R acquired in 1949, was lost to|$3548.185 in 1949, with the in- 


Dowd-Redfield-Johnstone. crease coming from new business 


jand expanding accounts. 


While 


L. W. Ramsey Advertising Agen-| the agency resigned the Jelke di- 
cy, Davenport, Ia, reports bill-| vision of Lever Bros., it added 


ing of $7,000,000—a 10% increase 
over the $6,500,000 billed in 1949. 
Increase mainly due to expanded 
billings of clients, plus the addi- 
tion of Rutherford Food Corp., 
and five other clients. Two ac- 
counts were lost when sold to 
other companies. About 12% of 


the volume is represented by re-| 


tainer fees, the agency says. 


Knox Reeves Advertising, Min- 
neapolis, moved up to $5,826,982 
in 1950, from $5,598,074 in 1949, 
with virtually all the increase due 


Kastor, Farrell, Chesley & Clif- | to expansion of existing accounts. 
| ford ll oro billed $5,200,- | No major accounts were added or 


{=e 
000, a gain of $200,000 from 1949. | !°St during the year. 


Full year billings came 
Marlboro Shirt and LaCross Nay- 
lon, and Crown Luggage Co. starts 
in 1951. 


Joseph Katz Co., Baltimore, 
billed $9,000,000 in 1950, gaining 
from the $8,350,000 reported in 
1949. The agency added Necchi 
Sewing Machines, Myers’ 
beverages, Detecto Scales, 
Ball Pen. 


Flo- 


| Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, 
| Pittsburgh, billed 
' 500,000 and $10,000,000” in 1950, 


representing in George Ketchum’s | 


Agencies Tell Volume 


phrase, “a substantial but not at 
all sensational increase,” with 
more than half of the increase 
| coming from expansion of old ac- 
counts. In 1949, KM&G reported 
billing “in excess of $5,000,000.” 


Abbott Kimball Co., New York, 
is estimated to have billed $9,000,- 
000 in 1950, compared to the $10,- 
000,000 estimated, perhaps erro- 
neously, in 1949. The agency’s ac- 
counts are heavily concentrated 
in the fashion and cosmetic fields, 


Lambert & Feasley, New York, 
reported billings of $5,000,000 in 
1950, the same amount as in 1949. 


1890 | 


in on) 
| 
| York, is estimated at $9,700,000, d 
| up from about $9,000,000 last year.| York and Chicago, probably had 
| 


| Coast, but it added National Dis- 
| tillers 


| 


“between $7,- | 


Fletcher D. Richards Inc., New 


Its Harrington-Richards office lost 
E.&J. Gallo Winery on the West 


Gilbey’s gin and Spey- 
Royal scotch. 
billed 


Ross Roy Inc., Detroit, 


| about $9,800,000 in 1950, and cer- 


| 


| Parker Pen Co. (Flaminaire), Toni 


new products, and Swanson & 
Sons. This is its bow in this brack- 
et, and it just celebrated its fifth 
|birthday. It serves only seven 
|clients, the largest being Bendix 
|Home Appliances. 

| Wade Advertising Agency, Chi- 
cago, billed about $9,000,000 in 
1950, with the bulk of the billing 
| still represented by Miles Labora- 
|tories. Miles, according to PIB, 
spent about $7,000,000 in gross 
radio time in 1950, and the agency 
also added Tabcin and Bactine 
and the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


Weiss & Geller, 
two separate agencies 


operating as 
in New 


a combined billing of around $8,- 
000,000—a gain of $1,000,000 from 
the 1949 figure. The Chicago of- 
fice rose to $4,000,000 in 1950, 
adding Wine Corp. of America, 
Hotels Sherman and Ambassador, 
College Inn Food Products and 
Wyler & Co., with no losses. 


134 Under-$5,000,000 


39 in $1-$5,000,000, 

95 in Under $1,000,000 

Groups Report Billings 
Copyright. 1951, by Advertising 


Publications Inc. Quotation or re- 
production expressly prohibited. 


New York, March 1—The agen- 
cies in the $1,000,000 to $5,000,000 


Yi OW i ins, for 
accounts are handled. | bracket showed sizable ga 


the most part. In this report, 


|which lists 39 agencies, only six 


During the year the company ac-| 


quired DeVilbiss Co. and J. A. 


1951). 


ed $5,000,000 in 1950, 
them into the bracket for the first 
time. Zenith and other accounts 
moved up substantially, and the 
agency added Skilsaw for the last 
| quarter of 1950. 


Marschalk & Pratt, New York, 
is estimated to have held even at 
the $5,000,000 mark it hit in 1949. 
No account changes. 


McKim Advertising Ltd., (Ca- 
nada), reports merely that it is in 
the $5,000,000 to $10,000,000 
bracket for 1950. In 1949 it had 
billings between $7,000,000 and 
$8,000,000. 


bringing | 


MacFarland, Aveyard & Co.,| 
Chicago, is estimated to have bill- | 


showed decreases in 1950 billing. 
Of the six, one is due to another 
agency’s formation, three lost sub- 
stantial accounts, and the other 


: a - | two were down only slightly from 
Wright & Co. (billing to start in| 1949. 


Close to the $5,000,006 mark 
were seven agencies: Gray & 
Rogers, Hewitt, Ogilvy, Benson & 


Mather (which had been picking} 


up accounts rapidly), Monroe 
Greenthal Co. (another notable 
new business drive, plus a swing 
away from movie business), C. J 
LaRoche & Co. (which had been 
in the bracket prior to the loss 
of Quaker Oats), R. J. Potts- 
Calkins & Holden (which is op- 
timistic for 1951), Spitzer & Mills 
and Walker & Downing. 

Details for each reporting agen- 


|cy, in alphabetical order, are as 


follows: 


William Hart Adler Inc., Chi- 
cago, billed $1,259,394 in 1950 com- 
pared to $973,697 in 1949. Added: 
Moe Light Inc.; Gerber Enter- 
prises and Russell Electric divi- 


sion of Raytheon. No losses 


Meldrum & Fewsmith, Cleve- | 


land, billed 
dar 1950, 
chalked up 


up 


$6,800,000 for calen- | 
from $6,154,000| adelphia, billed $3,283,590 in 1950 
in 1949. During the|compared to $3,274,181 


John Falkner Arndt & Co., Phil- 


in 1949. 


' Added seven new accounts includ- 
ing S. L. Allen, Penn Fruit Co. and 
Proctor Electric, and lost four ac- 
counts during 1950, of which 
Schrader Mfg. was the most im- 
portant. 


Barlow Advertising Agency, 
Syracuse, billed $1,400,000 in 1950 
compared with $1,200,000 in 1949. 
Barlow’s increase was due to ex- 
pansion of existing accounts, but 
added Duxbak-Utica for 1951. No 
| losses. 


Beeson-Faller-Reichert, Toledo. 
billed $1,140,346 compared to $1,- 
068,804 in 1949, due to expansion 
of existing accounts and addition 
of four new ones. Added: Fre- 
mont Rubber Co., Spangler Can- 
dy Co., Fayette Mfg. Co., J. H. 
Cristel Co. The agency lost Swartz- 
baugh Mfg. Co. 


Channing L. Bete Co., Green- 
field, Mass., billed $1,160,833 com- 
|}pared with $449,194 in 1949. In- 
crease was due to expansion of ex- 
isting accounts. No losses 

Biddle Co., Bloomington, IIL, 
billed $1,340,000 in 1950 compared 
with $1,027,000 in 1949. Increase 
was due to expanding some ac- 
counts and addition of three new 
ones. Added: Marie Kruse Nursery, 
Van-Packer Chimney Corp., Zono- 
lite Co. Lost G & D Mfg. Co. 


E. H. Brown Advertising Agen- 
cy, Chicago, billed $3,344,937 in 
1950 compared to $2,796,540 in 
1949. Added seven accounts, in- 


cluding Bostonian Mfg. Co., J. C 

Larson Co., Service Life Insurance 

Co. and Prairie Farmer. 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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ryvopay, nearly all advertisers find them- 
pom on the horns of a difficult dilemma 
—one not with the usual two horns, but with 
three. 

The first horn: Where products are still in free 
supply, advertising must continue to sell goods 
effectively —and efficiently. 

The second horn: As supplies grow limited 
and controls increase, it will take skillful, 


THIS DILEMMA HAS THREE HORNS 


steady advertising to maintain the public rec- 
ognition and brand-name acceptance that have 
been built up through past advertising. 


The third horn: In both cases, advertising must 
do its job without encouraging inflationary 
buying or selfish hoarding. In the present 
crisis, advertising—like every other part of 
our economy—should be geared to help, not 
hinder, our defense and rearmament efforts. 


The advertiser who solves this three-horned 
dilemma best will, in most cases, be served by 
an agency with a record of experience and re- 
sourcefulness in times of crisis. 

The agency should also have a high degree 
of creative skill, and a long standing aware- 
ness that advertising must do not only a good 
selling job, but also an outstanding job of 
public relations. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 


Advertising * New York Chicago Detroit 


Son Francisco Hollywood Montreal 


Toronto Mexico City London 
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HEAR IT NOW is a program precisely tuned to our time... 


) 
4 
) 
) 
| 
j 


a time of insatiable appetite for news, and for 


knowledge about the people and places that make news. 


a. 


Edward R. Murrow and Fred Friendly are today telling 


2 2 = America the time. Using the same techniques which 
vh at t i nN te it i 4 made their “I Can Hear It Now” records best-sellers, 
they provide listeners with radio’s most illuminating, 


informative and dramatic program. 


Sec ee 


On this shew, you hear the actual voices of newsmakers... 
a tired soldier in Korea ...a foreman on « throbbing 


Detroit production line...a general telling of the 


urgent need for blood donations (a plea which brought 
the Red Cross more than half a million blood-donors)... 
* a housewife trying to balance a family budget. Big voices 


and small ones...completing a clear picture of this 


uncertain, tragic, funny, fast-moving world. 


John Crosby correctly predicted that it would be 
a program the whole family will listen to...“with an 


intensity of concentration not found elsewhere.” 


For an advertiser whose message deserves this “intensity 
of concentration,” and who prefers to have his name 
linked with important and productive radio... it is time 


to consider Hear It Now...a CBS Package Program. 


e Columbia Broadcasting System 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

Byer & Bowman, Columbus, O., 
billed $2,088,178 in 1950 compared 
with .$1,777,797 in 1949. Added 
five new accounts, including Aug- 
ust Wagner Brewery, Ohio Fuel 
Gas Co., Dant Distillery. Lost Rob- 
bins & Myers (hoist & crane divi- 
sion). 


Caldwell, Larkin & Co., Indian- 
apolis, billed $1,242,632 in 1950 
compared with $1,318,189 in 1949. 
Existing accounts expanded. Lost 
Indiana Corn Growers Assn. 


Cayton Inc., New York, billed 
$2,105,000 in 1950 compared with 
$2,075,000 in 1949. Added: Re- 
Clean Corp. and Wico Electric Co. 
No losses. . 


James Thomas Chirurg Co., Bos- 
ton, billed $3,850,000 in 1950 com- 
pared with $3,900,000 in 1949. 
Added: Borden Chemicals, Norton 
Abrasives and Lunt Silversmiths. 


Lost Lorentzen Venetian Blind 
Hardware and Edison Voice- 
writers. 

Critchfield & Co., Chicago, 


billed $1,442,230 in 1950 compared 
to $1,048,996 in 1949. Added: W. D. 
Allen Mfg. Co., American Coal 
Burner, Precision Scientific Co., 
Associated Retail Bakers. No 
losses. 


W. B. Doner & Co., Detroit, 
led $2,138,547 in 1950 compared 
th $1,452,913 in 1949, assisted 
expansion of accounts and more 
placement. Added: Detroit 
minum and Brass Corp., Joseph 
egeleisen Co., Famous Furni- 
tue Co. and several others. 


oyle Dane Bernbach Inc., New 
k, billed $2,100,000 in 1950 
iparet with $775,000 in 1949 
hen the agency was formed). 
rease due to full year’s billing 
accounts that were acquired 
in 1949. Added eight in 1950, 
uding Barton Inc., Jana Hand- 
s Inc., Dreyfus & Co. 


rt S. Gittins Advertising, Mil- 
kee, billed $1,900,000 compared 
1 $1,850,000 in 1949. “Growth 
everal existing accounts offset 
‘s,”” Mr. Gittins says. 


Gray & Rogers, Philadelphia, 
billed $4,662,000 in 1950 compared 
wi $4,273,528 in 1949. Added 
twélve new accounts including 
Cegtain-Teed Products, Denney & 


Denney, Spring Garden Institute. 
Lost Proctor Electric Blanket, re- 
signed Sunroc Refrigeration and 
Rudd-Melikian. 


Monroe Greenthal Co., New 
York, billed $4,280,000 in 1950 
compared with $3,970,000 in 1949. 
Added: Publicker Industries and 
Colonial Airlines. No losses. In the 
past, motion picture accounts rep- 
resented 60% of billing; now they 
represent 30%. 


Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli, San 
Francisco, billed $1,036,000 com- 
pared with $244,064 in 1949, which 


covers only 10 months of 1949) 


from inception of partnership. 
Added: Rosefield Packing Com- 
pany, Good Foods Inc., and Wine 
Growers Guild Inc. 


Hewitt, Ogilvy, Benson & Math- 
er, New York, billed $4,890,000 in 


fiscal 1950 (i.e., February to Feb-| 


ruary) compared with $3,280,000 


in 1949. Added: British Industries | 


Fair, Lea & Perrins, Schweppes 
Ltd. and WPIX. Lost Bermuda De- 
velopment Co. 


Kal, Ehrlich & Merrick, Wash- 
ington, billed $2,138,340 in 1950, 
approximately the same as 1949. 
Several accounts added and sev- 
eral lost. 


Henry Kaufman & Associates, 
Washington, billed $2,250,000 com- 
pared with $2,000,000 in 1949. 
Mainly due to expanded activity, 
but accounts acquired late in 1950 
make '51 look like “our highest 
volume year.” 


Philip Klein Advertising, Phila- 
delphia, billed $1,160,000 in 1950 
compared with $925,000 in 1949. 
Added Marvel-Lens Industries. No 
losses. 


Koehl, Landis & Landan, New 
York, billed $1,150,000 in 1950 
compared with $1,000,000 in 1949. 
Increase due primarily to several 
new accounts. No losses. 


C. J. LaRoche & Co., New York, 
billed $4,300,000 in 1950 compared 
with over $5,000,000 in 1949. Add- 
ed: Oliver Iron & Steel, Pittsburgh 
Business Properties, Mead John- 
son & Co. (Pablum) and John 
Macintosh & Sons Ltd. Lost Quak- 
er Oats Co. Has two more new ac- 
counts, Chunk-E-Nut Co. and 
Charles Marchand Co. beginning 


| same figure in 1949. Added: Amer- 


| cago, billed $3,727,980 in 1950 com- 


in 1951. Ne 


Addison Lewis & Associates, 
Minneapolis, billed $1,340,131 in 
1950 compared with $1,195,368 in 
1949. Gained none. Lost none. 


Liller, Neal & Battle, Atlanta, 
billed $2,100,000 in 1950 compared 
with $1,950,000 in 1949. Increase 
due to expansion of existing ac- 
counts. 


James Lovick & Co. Ltd., Van- 
couver, B. C., billed $2,492,000 in 
1950 compared with $1,721,726 in 
1949. Existing accounts expanded. | 
No losses, and no major additions. 


Melamed-Hobbs Inc., Minne- 
apolis, billed $2,115,340 in 1950 
compared with approximately the 


ican National Bank, Paper Cal- 
menson & Co., Owatonna Tool Co. 
and Nicollet Hotel. Lost Faribault 
Woolen Mill Company and Griggs 
Cooper Co. | 


Morey, Humm & Jehnstone, 
New York, billed $3,550,000 in 1950 
compared with $2,850,000 in 1949. 
Existing accounts expanded. Lost 
A. Harris & Co. in July. 


O'Neil, Larson & McMahon, Chi- 


pared with $4,312,122 in 1949. 
Added: Amurol Ammoniated 
Dentifrices. No losses—but about 
$1,000,000 in mail order billing 
of 40 accounts was discontinued. 


R. J. Potts—Calkins & Holden, 
Kansas City, billed $4,500,000 in 
1950, slightly over its 1949 billing. 
Added four accounts. Lost Butler 
Mfg. Co. and Muehlebach Brewing 
Co. “We will reach the coveted $5,- 
000,000 mark in 1951,” R. J. Potts 
believes. 


Price, Robinson & Frank, Chi- 
cago, billed $2,196,208 in 1950 com- 
pared with $51,221 in 1949 (it was 
organized in December of 1949). 
Billings for 1949 represent part of 
one month only. No losses. 


Charles Dallas Reach Co., New- 
ark, billed $4,500,000 in 1950, ap- 


proximately the same amount 
billed in 1949, thus narrowly 
missing the $5,000,000-and-up 


group. During the year the agen- 
cy added Philadelphia Coke and | 
G. C. Krueger Brewing (from 
Geyer, Newell & Ganger). 


Serving these 
national 


advertisers 


e AJAX « ARRID 

* BIRDS-EYE 

° BLONDEX 

* BLUE BONNET 
MARGARINE 

* BLUE GOOSE FROZEN 
FOODS 


¢ BLU-WHITE SOAP 

¢ BORDEN’S STARLAC 

° BUICK 

* BUTAY PRODUCTS 

* BUTTERNUT COFFEE 

¢ CHASE G SANBORN 
COFFEE 

e CHESTERFIELDS 

e CHEVROLET 

« CINCH MIXES 

« CROSLEY + DRAS-TIC 

e DUFF’S MIX 

* DUPONT 

¢ EOWARDS COFFEE 

« EINOT HOME 
PERMANENT 

¢ ENCHANTMENT 
MAGAZINE 

* FORD « FOUR-WAY 
COLD TABLETS 

¢ GENERAL MILLS 
CAKE MIXES 

¢ GRIFFIN SHOE 
POLISH « ROBERT 
HALL CLOTHES 


Anniversary Year 


KFEL’S 
“RAY PERKINS 


11:00 a.m. to 
12:00 noon and 
2:30 to 4:30 


_ MANAGED BY GENE O’FALLON 
- REPRESENTED BY JOHN. BLAIR 


« HAZEL BISHOP 
LIPSTICK « HILLS 
BROS. COFFEE 

* IVORY SOAP + JOY | 

* KELLOGG VARIETY 
PACK « KOOLS 

e LADIES HOME 
JOURNAL 

* LA FRANCE « LIPTON. 
TEA G SOUP 

¢ LYNDEN FOODS 

* MRS. McDONALD’S 
CHOCOLATES 

* MUSTEROLE 

* NUCOA + NUTRENA 
DOG FOOD 

* PERTUSSIN * POLL 

PARROT SHOES 

* PREMIUM CRACKERS 

* RANCHO SOUPS 

* REAL GOLD CITRUS 
PRODUCTS 

* REDDI-WIP 

e RESISTAB 

e ROYAL DESSERTS 

* SATURDAY EVENING 
POST + SPIC G SPAN 

e SUN VISTA CANNED 
FOODS + SURF 

* SWANSDOWN 

* SWIFT ICE CREAM 

¢ TEN-B-LOW DESSERT 

e TENDERLEAF TEA 

* TONI * ZOOM 

Many 


Local 
Accounts, Too! | 
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William Hart Adler, Inc. 

John Falkner Arndt & Co. 

Barlow Advertising Agency 

Beeson-Faller-Reichert 

Channing L. Bete Co. 

Biddle Co. 

E. H. Brown Advertising Agen- 
cy 

Byer & Bowman 

Caldwell, Larkin & Co. 

Cayton Inc. 

James Thomas Chirurg Co. 

Critchfield & Co. 

W. B. Doner & Co. 

Doyle Dane Bernbach Inc. 

Bert S. Gittins Advertising 

Gray & Rogers 

Monroe Greenthal Co. 

Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli 

Hewitt, Ogilvy, Benson & 
Mather 

Kal, Ehrlich & Merrick 


Ad-Art Associates 

Advertising Associates Adver- 
tising Agency 

Advertising & Merchandising 
division—Ashby Inc. 

Frederick E. Baker & Assocs. 

Beatty & Oliver 

Bing & Haas 

Louis Block Advertising Agen- 
cy 

B & M Co. 

Bill Bonsib Advertising Agency 

Bonsib Advertising Agency 

Bourne Associates 

Brandford Advertising 

Richard T. Brandt Inc. 

Galen E. Broyles Co. 

Carter Advertising Agency 

Carvel Nelson & Powell 

Cary-Hill Inc. 

Central Art Studios 

George Cherry Advertising 
Agency 

W. G. Clarkson Jr. Advertising 

Allan J. Copeland Agency 

Spencer W. Curtiss Co. of Seat- 

tle 

Cox Advertising Agency 

Maxwell Droke Inc. 

Williams Duvall Advertising 

Edwards Agency 

Evans & Associates Advertising 

F. H. Faber Advertising 

John B. Fairbairn Advertising 

Fort Lauderdale Publicity Bu- 
reau 

Curt Freiberger & Co. 

E. M. Freystadt Associates 

Friend-Krieger Advertising 
Agency 

Giezendanner Co. 

Goodwin Co. 

L. H. Gross & Associates 

Mark Gross & Associates 

Grubb & Petersen 

S. J. Gutman & Co. 

Harper & Co. 

Geo. W. Hayman 

A. Hemsing Advertising 

Henderson Advertising Agency 

Mildred Helen Holmes Adver- 
tising Service 

Iversen—Ford Associates 

William E. Jary Co. 

Keegan Advertising Agency 


Agencies Which Billed 


Less than $5,000,000 in 1950 


(Listed Alphabetically) 
Copyright 1951, by Advertising Publications Inc. 


AGENCIES BILLING $1,000,000 to $5,000,000 


AGENCIES BILLING LESS THAN $1,000,000 


Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 

Philip Klein Adv. Agency 

Koehl, Landis & Landan 

C. J. LaRoche & Co. 

Addison Lewis & Associates 

Liller, Neal & Battle 

James Lovick & Co. Ltd. 

Melamed-Hobbs Inc. 

Morey, Humm & Johnstone 

O'Neil, Larson & McMahon 

R. J. Potts-Calkins & Holden 

Price, Robinson & Frank 

Chas. Dallas Reach Co. 

Ronald Advertising 
Ltd. 

St. Georges & Keyes 

Spitzer & Mills Ltd. 

Stevenson & Scott Ltd. 

J. D. Tarcher & Co. 

Walker & Downing 

Wilhelm - Laughlin - Wilson & 
Associates 


Agency 


Keller-Crescent Co. 

Kelly & Lamb 

W. K. Kirkland Advertising 

George Knox & Associates 

Lacher & Stockinger 

Jack Lacey Advertising Agency 

Lando Advertising Agency 

Langhammer & Associates 

Lavenson Bureau of Advertis- 
ing 

Henry A. Loudon Advertising 

Lowe & Stevens 

W. H. Male Ltd. 

Mann & Associates 

J. W. Martin Inc. 

Willis S. Martin Co. 

George T. Metcalf Co. 

Mullican Co. 

Nelson-Willis Inc. 

Pace-Wiles Inc. 

Palm & Patterson 

Paulson-Gerlach & Associates 

Peterson Advertising Agency 

Piedmont Advertising Agency 

Don Proctor Advertising 

Rives, Dyke & Co. 

Robertson & Buckley 

Edward W. Robotham & Co. 

Roizen Advertising Agency 

Ross Advertising 

Schram Co. 

J. B. Sebrell Advertising Agen- 
cy 

Marvin Sherres Inc. 

Clem J. Steigmeyer Advertis- 
ing 

John Shrager Inc. 

Edward A. Stratman Advertis- 
ing Agency 

Strang & Prosser Advertising 
Agency 

Stubbs & Montgomery 

Tolle Co. 

Torkel Gundel Advertising 

Larry Towe Advertising Agen- 
cy 

Town Crier Agency 

Tri-State Advertising Co. 

Vosse & Bick 

L. W. Wendt Co. 

Weston Advertising 

Wheeler, Kight & Gainey Inc. 

White Advertising Agency 

Ted Witter Advertising Agen- 
cy 


Ronald Advertising Agency Ltd., 
Montreal, billed $2,673,308 in 1950 
compared with $2,252,741 in 1949. 
No losses; no major additions. 


St. Georges & Keyes, New York, 
billed $2,864,569 in 1950 compared 
with $2,572,861 in 1949. Added: 
Davison Chemical Corp. Lost New 
York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad (less than $30,000 bill- 
ing). 


Spitzer & Mills Ltd., Toronto, 
billed $4,400,000 in 1950 compared 
with $4,403,500 in 1949. Added: 
John Inglis Co. Ltd., and Dr. 
Chase Medicine Co. Ltd. Lost 


Bradings and B. W. Breweries Ltd. 
and Langley’s Ltd. 


Stevenson & Scott Ltd., Montre- 
al, billed $1,586,811 in 1950 com- 
pared with $1,451,555 in 1949. No 
losses. 


J. D. Tarcher & Co., New York, 
billed $2,700,000 in 1950, 10% 
higher than in 1949. 


Walker & Downing, Pittsburgh, 
billed $4,515,000 in 1950 compared 
with $4,800,000 in 1949. Lost Mail 
Pouch Tobacco Co. 


Wilhelm-Laughlin-Wilson & As- 
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sociates, Houston, billed $2,100,- 
000 in 1950 compared with $3,000,- 
000 in 1949. Added: Dresser Indus- 
tries, Merritt-Chapman & Scott 
and Minimax Stores with three 
others. Lost Hughes Tool Co. and 
Grand Prize beer. 


Agencies Billing 
Under $1,000,000 


The agencies with under $1,- 
000,000 in annual billing had a 
good year in 1950. In this report, 
in which 95 agencies are rep- 


resented, only 15 reported smaller | 


billing than in 1949. 

Most of the agencies which lost 
billing did so because their clients, 
either uncertain or unable to plan 
production under mobilization 


conditions, reduced budgets. With 
relatively small account lists, it 
was harder to counter the reduc- 
tions with expanded budgets on 
other accounts. 

Here is the summary of the year 
in this bracket, with agencies ar- 
ranged alphabetically: 


Ad-Art Associates, Reading, Pa., 
billed $20,025 in 1950 compared 
with approximately $18,000 in 
1949. No losses. 


Advertising Associates, Louis- 
ville, billed $296,890 in 1950 com- 
pared with $92,350 in 1949. Ex- 
pansion of present accounts caused 
the increase. No major accounts 
added, no major losses. 


Advertising & Merchandising di- 


Only Those Who Replied Are Listed 


The accompanying story, reporting on the billings of 134 
agencies whose 1950 total was under $5,000,000, represents the 
third—and most successful—attempt to secure figures for this 
group. 

All of the figures shown here were submitted to ADVERTISING 
AGE in answer to questionnaire forms sent to all listed adver- 
tising agencies. It should be clearly understood that the accom- 
panying list does not pretend to be complete; on the contrary, 
it includes only those agencies which volunteered their figures. 

This is not the case with agencies billing $5,000,000 or more. 
The list of agencies billing $5,000,000 to $10,000,000, and the list 
of those billing more than $10,000,000, appearing in this issue, 
are complete lists developed by personal contact, cross-checking 
and investigation, as well as by questionnaire. 


vision - Ashby Inc., Erie, Pa., billed $87,000 in 1949. Added six new ac- 
$138,000 in 1950 compared with counts, including Kollman Mfg 


Co., Pennsylvania Telephone Corp. 
and Ohio Associated Telephone Co. 
No losses. 


Frederick E. Baker & Associates, 
Seattle, billed $600,000 in 1950 
compared with $630,000 in 1949. 


Beatty & Oliver, New York, 
billed $460,040 in 1950 compared 
with $327,752 in 1949. Added 
American Engineering Co., Amplex 
Corp. and Gedney Electric Co. 
accounts. No losses. 


Bing & Haas, Cleveland, billed 
$98,730 in 1950 compared with 
$79,188 in 1949. Added six new 
accounts, including Vocando fan 
and Golden Dawn foods. 


Louis Block Advertising Agency. 
Chicago, billed $304,000 in 1950 


OVER ONE MILLION AMERICANS 
PAY A PREMIUM FOR THESE NEWSPAPERS 


yet you pay no premium for advertising space! 


Why do over one million American families pay out 
two to three times as much to buy these newspapers? 


Why do they pass them from hand to hand, study 


‘ every line and column? 

Because these people are Negroes, and no other 
newspapers so completely mirror their lives, their 
hopes, and achievements. 

No other newspapers carry the stories of their neigh- 
bors and friends — births, deaths, weddings, anniver- 
saries — of course, these papers report world news, 
too — from on-the-spot coverage of a Nobel Award to 
the war in Korea. 

No other newspapers are written by people with the 
same particular background as these Negro Ameri- 
cans. 

That's why they give these papers such eager, 
thoughtful reading. 

That's why they pay special attention to the adver- 
tisers in these papers. 

In no other newspapers can an advertiser get the 

unspoken endorsement to these buyers that goes 

along with advertising in these papers. 

Your message can have this kind of endorsement 

BASIC MEDIA and eager reading — at no extra cost. 

a ae Afro-American A great many national advertisers know this: Procter 

+e agg oo and Gamble, General Motors, Ford Motor Company, 

— ered Mt nen Lever Brothers, Pet Milk, Carnation Milk, Philip Morris, 

Richmond ae Colgate, Lucky Strike, RCA Victor, El Producto, Bond 

oats. Bread, Quaker Oats, Morton Salt — and many, many 

Jackson ..... Jackson Advocate others— carry regular and sustained schedules in 

Norfolk ..... Journal and Guide 

Cleveland ... Call and Post these papers. 

Detroit ..... Michigan Chronicle 

Louisville ... The Defender Can you afford to miss out on this opportunity? 

Karsas City . The Call 

New Orleans . Louisiana Weekly 

Philadelphia . The Tribune 

St. Louis .... The Argus © Publishe In 

Minsepis he Speen Associated rs Inc. 

St. Paul .... The Recorder 

Otaten “ss ote erate ewe Publishers’ Representative 

eas daa poe: — ‘Representing The Largest ABC Coverage in This Field’ 

Tampa aaa Florida Sentinel 

Chicago . . Chicago Defender 31 WwW. 46th St t 166 W. Washinat St. 
ABC MEMBERS IN BOLD FACE New York 19, N. Y. @ Chicago 2, Illinois 

Luxemburg 2-1177 ANdover 3-6343 


Ready soon! New 195! edition of Concentration 
with 1950 Census Figures and other up-to-date 
information about the Market where the great 
est changes have taken place . . 
that includes the 15 million Negro people who 
now have more than 10 billion dollars in buy- 
ing power per year 


PHONE — WRITE — RESERVE YOUR 


. the market 


COPY NOW! 
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compared with $235,000 in 1949.| pared with $45,000 in 1949. Added} billed $224,357 in 1950 compared 


Added new accounts and expanded | 
existing ones. No losses. 


B & M Co., Evansville, Ind., 
billed $215,000 in 1950 compared 
with $150,000 in 1949. Added three 
food accounts. 


Bill Bonsib Advertising Agency, 
Denver, billed $134,631 in 1950, 
compared with $110,676 in 1949. 
Added Eberhardt-Denver Co. and 
Timpte Bros. accounts. No losses. 


Bonsib Advertising Agency, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., billed $406,942 in 1950 
compared with $467,360 in 1949. 
Added McMillen Feed Mills ac- 
count. No losses, but two accounts 
had to suspend promotion due to 
war conditions. 


Bourne Associates, New York, 
billed $54,750 in 1950. Lost Slumpp 
& Walter and Skycruises Inc. ac- 
counts. 


Brandford Advertising, New 
York, billed $297,801 in 1950 com- 


Exquisite Form Brassiere Inc., | 
| Coronet 


Beauty Products and 
Fashion Hair Products accounts. 
No losses. This agency specialized 
in the Negro market. 


Richard T. Brandt Inc., Cleve- 
land, billed $327,042 in 1950 com- 
pared with $376,919 in 1949. Added 
Betts Machine Co. account. No 
losses, although some accounts cut 
their budgets. 


Galen E. Broyles Co., Denver, | 
billed $700,000 in 1950 compared | 
with $650,000 in 1949. No changes. 


Carter Advertising Agency, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., billed $766,530 in 
1950 compared with $664,329 in 
1949. Added one account. No losses. 


Carvel Nelson & Powell, Port- 
land, Ore., billed $596,390 in 1950 
compared with $433,243 in 1949. 
Expanded existing accounts. No) 
losses. | 

Cary-Hill Des 


Inc., Moines, 


with $284,785 in 1949. R. H. Cay | 
Inc. and James L. Hill Co. merged 
July 1, 1950. No important losses. 


Added Ashley Automatic 
Stove Co. account. No losses. 


Wood ; 


Maxwell Droke Inc., Indianapo- 
lis, billed $270,000 in 1950 com- 
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Flower Grower Magazine account. 
No losses. 


Friend-Krieger Advertising 
Agency, New York, billed $260,000 


Central Art Studios, Boston,} pared with $194,300 in 1949. Added for the last six months of 1950 as 
billed $154,281 in 1950 compared| Doehla Greeting Cards Inc. ac- compared with $200,000 billed by 


with $125,670 in 1949. Expanded | 
existing accounts and added some | 
new accounts. 


George Cherry Advertising 
Agency, Denver, billed $135,000 in 
1950 compared with $120,000 in 
1949. Existing accounts expanded. 
Added small new accounts. 


W. G. Clarkson Jr. Advertising, 
Ft. Worth, billed $50,174 in 1950 
compared with $38,069 in 1949. No 
major accounts added. No losses. 


Allan J. Copeland Advertising, 
Chicago, billed $100,000 in 1950 
compared with $80,000 in 1949. No 
major accounts added. No losses. 


Cox Advertising Agency, Colum- 
bia, S. C., billed $163,829 in 1950 
compared with $158,605 in 1949. 
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count. No losses. 


Edwards Agency, Los Angeles, 
billed $75,000 in 1950 compared 
with $50,000 in 1949. Added new 
accounts and expanded old ones. 
No losses. 


Evans & Associates Advertising, 
Ft. Worth, billed $627,778 in 1950 
compared with $495,266 in 1949. 
Added Armour & Co. Cloverbloom 
“99” test campaign from March 
through December. 


F. H. Faber Advertising, Minne- | 
apolis, billed $271,000 in 1950.) 
Added Luce Mfg. Co. account. No) 
losses. 


John B. Fairbairn Advertising, 


Hartford, billed $156,583 in 1950/| dianapolis, billed 


compared with $194,870 in 1949. | 
Added Phoenix Insurance Co. ac- 
count. Lost Capewell Mfg. Co. 
account. Drop in billing due to 
wartime curtailment by accounts. | 


Fort Lauderdale Publicity Bu-| 
reau, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., billed 
$87,183 in 1950 compared with 
$43,197 in 1949. Added Sea Gar- 
den Hotel, Southward Hotel, and 
Plantation Homes accounts. No 
losses. 


Friend Advertising Agency, suc- 
ceeded by present agency on July 
1, 1950. 


Giezendanner Co., Houston, 
billed $298,500 in 1950, which was 
about the same as it billed in 1949. 
No losses. 


Goodwin Co., Houston, billed 
$302,186 in 1950 compared with 
$264,732 in 1949. Added Good 
Housekeeping Inc. and Sakowitz 
Bros. accounts. No losses. 


L. H. Gross & Associates, Chi- 
cago, billed $150,807 in 1950 com- 
pared with $159,193 in 1949. No 
losses, but schedules were reduced. 


Mark Gross & Associates, In- 
$229,225 (78% 
service, 22% from space and time) 
in 1950 compared with $186,450 
(when billing represented 84% 
service fees) in 1949. No losses. 


Grubb & Petersen, Champaign, 
Ill., billed $165,353 in 1950 com- 
pared with $145,537 in 1949. Added 
four new accounts, including Uni- 
versal Bleacher Co. and Thompson 
Lumber Co. No losses. 


S. J. Gutman & Co., New York, 


| billed $72,192 in 1950 compared 


Curt Freiberger & Co., Denver, 
billed $479,002 in 1950 compared 
with $383,825 in 1949. Added sev- 
eral small acvounts, including po- 
litical billing. Lost Air Cleaner 
Service account. 


E. M. Freystadt Associates, New 
York, billed $476,027 in 1950 com- 
pared with $434,648 in 1949. Added 


with approximately $100,000 in 
1949. Existing accounts reduced 
their budgets. Added a Long Is- 
land department store account. No 
losses. 


Harper Co., St. Paul, billed 
$150,567 in 1950 compared with 
$80,971 in 1949. Increase due to 
new accounts. 


In EXPORT selling... 


With business and government leaders emphasizing 
the vital national interest of maintained foreign trade .. . 


Business Paper Advertisers will continue to protect 
their overseas business markets and keep them intact 


through their advertising in the... 


The ROOK EXPORT DIVISION handles 
world-wide distribution of McGraw-Hill sei- 
entific, technical, business and industrial 
books. We cam assist overseas business 

industry in establishing and enlarging their 
technical libraries... invaluable gources of 
American know-how for ready reference. 


McGRAW-HILL INTERNATIONAL 
Specialized Export Business Magazines 


OVERSEAS BUSINESS SERVICES, « 
new unit of McGraw-Hill loternational, is 
now available to serve L business in 
oblems. A network of specialized 

es in many countries, can pro- 
vide on-the-spot data and assist on any phase 
of foreign trade. Write for brovhure. 


McGRAW-HILL 


INTERNATIONAL CORP. 


330 West 42 St., New York 18, N.Y... . Offices in Principal Cities of the World 


WORLD-WIDE HEADQUARTERS FOR BUSINESS INFORMATION 
McGRAW-HILL DIGEST © THE AMERICAR AUTOMORJLE (OVERSEAS EDITION) © &1 AUTOMOVIL 
AMERICANO © PHARMACY INTERNATIONAL © EL FARMACEUTICO © INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL 
INDUSTRIA © "INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL CONSTRUCCION © McGRAW-HILL AMERICAN LETTER 


Sales building involves more 
than personal contact . . . it 
includes support through ad- 
: vertising. Thus, good adver- | 
tising is basic in your sales structure. If you want to reach the key | 
personnel in the soft drink bottling industry, advertise in The ; 
AMERICAN BOTTLER — the keystone in many sales structures de- i 
signed to reach plant managers, purchasing agents, plant super- o 
intendents, executives . . . those who can order from you. Let The | 
AMERICAN BOTTLER help you build sales at low cos?. It's easy, 
effective, economical advertising. When you hear people say ‘'! 
saw your product advertised in The AMERICAN BOTTLER, you know 
it is an important part in your sales building program. 


The American Bottler | 


HAS THE HIGHEST ABC CIRCULATION; ) 
Highest total net paid; total beverage bottling plants; ; 
Highest grand total! 


\ naiean 


The National Soft Drink Magazine ; 
e and Editorial Offices — 316 Peachtree E., A Georgia } 
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Geo. W. Hayman, 
Center, N. Y., billed $240,000 com- | 
pared with $180,000 in 1949. Added 
John A. Schwarz Inc., Allied Prod- 


Rockville) 


Henry A. Loudon Advertising, 
Boston, billed $515,000 in 1950 
compared with $676,000 in 1949. 
Added Holtzer-Cabot division of 


ucts Co., and R. K. Products Co.| National Pneumatic Co., and Na- 


accounts. No losses. 


A. Hemsing Advertising, Fern- 
dale, Mich., billed $51,707 in 1950 
compared with $43,454 in 1949. One 
existing account cut its budget in 
half. Added Wall Colmonoy Corp. 
and Conner Tool & Cutter Co. ac- 
counts. No losses. 


Henderson Advertising Agency, 
Greenville, S. C., billed $275,035 
in 1950 compared with $139,093. 
Existing accounts expanded. Added 
South Carolina Cotton Manufac- 
turers and some smaller accounts. 
No losses. 


Mildred Helen Holmes Advertis- 
ing Service, Oak Park, IIL. billed 
under $5,000, same as in 1949. No 
gains. No losses. 


Iversen-Ford Associates, New 
York, billed $111,451 in 1950 com- 
pared with $75,274 in 1949. Added 
American Sunday School Union, 
Bellerose Baptist Church and Trin- 
ity Films accounts. No losses. 


William E. Jary Co., Ft. Worth, 
billed $75,000 in 1950. No changes 
from 1949. 


Keegan Advertising Agency, Bir- 
mingham, billed approximately 
$175,000 in 1950 as compared with 
$152,000 in 1949. Added American 
Chemical Co. and Hot-Foot In- 
secticides accounts. The agency is 
three years old, handles no fee 
accounts or local advertisers. 


Keller-Cresceat Co., Evansville, 
billed $166,610 in 1950 compared 
with $136,164 in 1949. Added Elec- 
tric Refrigeration division of Ser- 
vel Inc. and Ajax Corp. of America 
accounts. No losses. 


Kelly & Lamb, Columbus, O., 
billed $326,141 in 1950 compared 
with $236,092 in 1949. Added Mod- 
ern Finance Co. and WBNS-TV 
accounts. No losses. 


W. S. Kirkland Advertising, Chi- 
cago, billed $148,000 in 1950 com- 
pared with $90,000 in 1949. Added 
Orton Crane & Shovel Co., Beauty 
Milk Shampoo and Grip Nut Co. 
accounts. Lost Associated Researc 
account. , 


George Knox & Associates, Ok- 
lahoma City, billed $324,000 in 
1950 compared with $290,000 in 
1949. No changes. 


Lacher & Stockinger, St. Cloud, 
Minn., billed $256,000 in 1950 com- 
pared with $208,000 in 1949. Added 
Cold Spring Brewing Co. account. 
No principal account terminated. 
This agency primarily on fee and 
special-charge basis to small-to- 
medium manufacturers, with spe- 
cial assignments rather than con- 
tinuing activity a primary factor 


in billings. 


Jack Lacey Advertising Agenes, | 
Tampa, billed $252,000 in 1950 
compared with $225,000 in 1949. 
Several small accounts added. No 
losses. 


Lando Advertising Agency, 
Pittsburgh, billed $965,686 com- 
pared with $514,360 in 1949. Al- 
most every existing account ex- 
panded considerably. No losses. 


Langhammer & Associates, 
Omaha, billed $239,485 in 1950 
compared with $122,476 in 1949. 
Existing accounts expanded. No 
additions. No losses. 


Lavenson Bureau of Advertising, 
Philadelphia, billed $700,000 in 


1950 compared with $1,220,000 in 
1949. Reorganization of this agency 
resulted in resignation of two ma- 
jor accounts. Added Adelta Mfg. 
Co. and Morris & Co. accounts. 


tional Pneumatic Co. accounts. 
Lost some smaller accounts. 


Lowe & Stevens, Atlanta, billed 
$213,454 in 1950 compared with 
$182,232 in 1949. Added Atlanta 
Transit Co. account. No losses. 


W. H. Male Ltd., Honolulu, billed 


}to account for the increase. No 


$627,508 in 1950 compared with 
$487,159 in 1949. Expanded exist- 
ing accounts and added new ones 


accounts; old ones increased bill- 
ing. No losses. 


Willis S. Martin Co., Ft. Wayne, 
billed $355,730 in 1950 compared 
with $320,194 in 1949. No losses. 

Mann & Associates, Waseca, 
Minn., billed $40,977 in 1950; had 
no billings in 1949. Agency started 
in 1950. 


losses. 


George T. Metcalf Co., Provi- 
dence, billed $632,625 in 1950 com- 
pared with $567,072 in 1949. Added 
seven accounts, including Lithomat 
Corp., Newport Creamery, and 
Cumberland Engineering Co. Lost 
Arnold-Hoffman & Co. account, 


J. W. Martin Inc., Milwaukee, 
billed $99,496 in 1950 compared 
with $81,355 in 1949. Added new 


but regained it for 1951. 


Mullican Co., Louisville, billed 
$512,487 in 1950 compared with 
$382,240 in 1949. Existing accounts 
expanded; ten new accounts were 
added, among them Citizens Fidel- 
ity Bank, Continental Air Filter, 
and Popular Finance Corp. No 
losses. 


Nelson-Willis Inc., Minneapolis, 
billed $412,558 in 1950 compared 
with $359,930 in 1949. Increase due 


This year marks the Fiftieth Anniversary of Partridge & Anderson’s 
founding. Embodied in that modest start of 1901 was the determination 
to specialize in serving a particular field—that of advertising agencies, and 
the advertising departments of business concerns. There has been no 
variance in this policy over the years and today P & A serves the same 


special field. 


In retrospect, Partridge and Anderson experiences deep satisfaction, 
observing at first hand the increased growth in the organization and per- 
formance of agencies generally. The mounting demand for greater mer- 
chandising, together with the addition of radio and television to the media 
field, forced agencies to wider functioning—to a greater personnel, the use 
of specialists, and added production efficiency. P & A has witnessed this 
widened scope—has seen the number of Chicago agencies increase from 


the dozen or so of 1901 to the three hundred of today. 


Partridge and Anderson has kept pace with this growth. It has been 
continually alert to the development of new production methods and 
processes, and to the installation of new improved equipment. Today it 
operates one of the finest, cleanest electrotype and mat plants in America. 
Perhaps these are a few of the reasons it rates high in leadership serving 


the advertising field. 


PARTRIDGE & ANDERSON COMPANY 


TENAPLATE AND VINYLITE MOULDED ELECTROTYPES 
NICKELTYPES + MATRICES + STEREOTYPES AND PLASTIC PLATES 


712 FEDERAL STREET, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS © TELEPHONE: HAgeison 7-3732 
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mainly to expansion of present ac- 
counts. Loss of substantial billings 
on two accounts held down gain. 


Pace-Wiles Inc., Huntington, W. 
Va., billed $73,152 in 1950 com- 
pared with $93,666 in 1949. Added 
First Huntington National Bank, 
Long Super Mine Car Co., and 


Island Creek Coal Co. (A&M only, | 


not trade and consumer) accounts. 
Lost Lewis Furniture Co. and Cap- 
itol Furniture Co. accounts, worth 
about $40,020 in retainers. 


Palm & Patterson, Cleveland, 
billed $872,000 in 1950 compared 
with $785,000 in 1949. Expanded 
existing accounts and added 
Swartwout Co. (steam division), 
National Malleable & Steel Cast- 
ings Co., Ramsey-Bennett Co. and 
five smaller accounts. No losses. 


Paulson-Gerlach & Associates, 
Milwaukee, billed $585,611 in 1950 
compared with $605,349 in 1949. 
Added three small industrial ac- 
| counts. Lost Meili-Blumberg Corp. 
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| & Milwaukee Foundry Equipment 


| Robertson & Buckley, Chicago, 
| accounts. 


billed $700,133 in 1950 compared 
with $511,660 in 1949. All accounts 
Peterson Advertising Agency, expanded. Added Southern Coal 
Ft. Dodge, Ia., billed $211,861 in| Co. and Sinclair Southern Co. ac- 
1950 compared with $213,996 in counts. Lost Charles H. Bruning 
1949. No changes. ; Co. account when its headquarters 
| moved to New York. 
Piedmont Advertising Agency, 
Salisbury, N. C., billed $743,472 | Edward W. Robotham & Co., 
in 1950 compared with $461,000 in| Hartford, billed $515,000 in 1950 
1949. Increase due to new accounts| compared with $584,972 in 1949, 
and increased billings on existing| due largely to reduced budgets. 
accounts. Added Coble Dairy Prod-| Added Eagle Lock Co., Spencer 
ucts and Peerless Mattress Co. ac-| Turbine, Baird Machine Co. & 
counts. No losses. Capewell Mfg. Co. accounts. Re- 
| signed Connecticut General Life 
Don Proctor Advertising, Chi-| Insurance Co. account. 
cago, billed $175,000 in 1950 com- | 
pared with $160,000 in 1949. In- Roizen Advertising Agency, Buf- 
crease “due to space rates, etc.” No falo, billed $350,000 in 1950 com- 
changes. pared with $353,000 in 1949. No 
changes. 


Rives, Dyke & Co., Houston, 
billed $653,892 in 1950 compared | Ross Advertising, Fort Wayne, 
with $568,602 in 1949. Old accounts} billed $81,079 in 1950 compared 
expanded. Added Stewart & Stev-| with $60,106 in 1949. Increase due 
enson Services Inc. & Grove Reg- to expansion of present accounts 
ulator Co. accounts. No losses. No losses. 


Schram Co., Chicago, billed 


© THE FOUR CORNERS of 21 great northeastern markets go the [f25'020 \" juo0 compared with 


WGY has 36°; more audience in the daytime and 45°), more audience at night than 


a combination of 10 top-rated stations in its area. (WGY weekly audience 451,230 — 
10 station weekly audience 313,080.) 


coverage, impact, penetration and results needed to sell your product 
in an area with a population larger than Kansas City, Missouri and Hartford, 
Connecticut combined, and retail sales greater than Cincinnati, Ohio and 
Portland, Maine combined. 


THE FACTS 


WGY covers 21 major metropolitan markets in 53 counties of five northeastern states. 
The next best station reaches only 10. In the total 53 county coverage area 2,980,000 
people spend over two billion 500 million dollars on goods purchased each year. 


$623,387 in 1949. Existing accounts 
expanded, and added some new 


powerful 50,000 watts of pioneer station WGY. WGY guarantees the accounts. No losses. 


J. B. Sebrell Advertising Agency, 
Los Angeles, billed $450,000 in 
1950 compared with $325,000 in 
1949. Expanded existing accounts 
No losses. 


Marvin Sherres Inc., New York, 
billed $260,000 in 1950 compared 
with $265,000 in 1949, due largely 
|}to a jittery first half, as clients 
| hesitated to set schedules. Added 
Velveray Corp. account. No major 
| losses. 


| Spencer W. Curtiss Co., Seattle, 

billed $183,150 in 1950 compared 
with $125,874 in 1949. Added All- 
| aire-Woodward Inc., Northern 
Commercial Co., and Pacific Car 
& Foundry Co. accounts. Lost 
Skyway Luggage Co. account. Bill- 
ings of this agency's other offices 
were not reported. 


Clem J. Steigmeyer Advertising. 
Fort Wayne, billed $101,322 in 
195G compared with $90,794 in 
1949. Existing accounts increased 
schedules. No other changes. 


John Shrager Inc., New York, 
billed $250,000 in 1950 compared 
with $105,000 in 1949. Expanded 
present accounts. Lost A. S. Barnes 
& Co. account. 


WGY penetrates eight counties in its daytime area and nine in its nighttime area which | 


are not reached at all by any other Capital District radio station. In addition WGY 
oom es F Re tT tt OC RK as in its primary area day and night 23 counties. Station B has five counties, Station C 


three counties, and Station D three counties. 


WGY produces results. One 1-minute participation brought $700 in mail orders for a 
$1 pair of gloves. Further participations brought $25,000 worth of business which com- 
pletely swamped the plant in Gloversville, N. Y. WGY brought an implement dealer 


$52,000 worth of business from one spot a week. This series cost him $1,300. 


This power-packed, sales-filled combination of coverage, impact, 


Edward A. Stratman Advertising 
Agency, Huntington Park, Cal., 
billed $112,000 in 1950. Added 
Suburban Gas Service account. No 
losses. 


Strang & Prosser Advertising 
Agency, Seattle, billed $280,622 in 
1950 compared with $260,132 in 
1949. No major changes. 


Stubbs & Montgomery, Chicago, 
billed $415,687 in 1950 compared 
with $389,000 in 1949. Added Re- 
liance Mfg. Co. account. No losses. 


Tolle Co., San Diego, billed 
$421,860 in 1950 compared with 
$412,902 in 1949. Added Brook- 
side Houses and Gehres Volunteers 
accounts. Lost U.S. National Bank 
and National Steel & Shipbuild- 
ing Corp. accounts. 


penetration and results, amazingly enough, can be yours ata lower cost Torkel Gundel Advertising, Chi- 


than any combination of stations in the area needed to reach the same 


WEY 


A CEWERAL ELECTRIC STATION 


markets! Call NBC Spot Sales or WGY's Sales Department today! 


Represented Notionally by NBC Spot Sales 


cago, billed $101,648 in 1950 com- 
pared with $120,214 in 1949. Added 
some small accounts. Lost Indus- 
trial Publications, its largest ac- 
count. The 1949 figure varies from 
that published by AA last year 
because the agency miscalculated 
AA’s billing formula. It does not 
operate on a fee basis, using time 
charges where commissions do not 
cover work. 


Larry Towe Advertising Agency, 
Holland, Mich., billed $24,648 in 
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1950 (its first year). Added Auto- 
matic Poultry Feeder Co., Zee- 
land Hatchery and Karl A. Her- 
man Co. accounts. No losses. 


Town Crier Agency, (formerly 
Stuart Potter Inc.), Council Bluffs, 
Ia., billed $417,956 in 1950 com-| 
pared with $342,876 in 1949. Exist-| 
ing accounts expanded. No impor- 
tant losses. 


Tri-State Advertising Co., War- 
saw, Ind., billed $130,237 in 1950 
compared with $97,455 in 1949. Ex- 
panded existing accounts. Added 
American Tractor Corp. account. 
No losses. 


Vosse & Bick, Memphis, billed 
$137,647 in 1950, its first full year 
of business. No losses. 


L. W. Wendt Co., Great Falls, 
Mont., billed $184,085 in 1950. 
compared with $152,357 in 1949. 
No major changes. 


Weston Advertising, Manchester, 
N. H., billed $83,760 in 1950 com- 
pared with $49,000 in 1949. Added 
Bernie Shoe Co. and Beaver Prod- 
ucts Co. accounts. No losses. 


Wheeler, Kight & Gainey Inc., 
Columbus, O., billed $528,000 in 
1950 compared with $475,000 in 
1949. Added Irving Drew Corp. 
account. No losses. 


White Advertising Agency, Tul- 
sa, billed $375,000 in 1950 com- 
pared with $198,000 in 1949. Added 
Associated Grocers, Democratic 
State Central Committee, and 
Cathey Furniture Co. accounts. No 
losses. 


Williams Duvall Advertising, 
Dallas, billed $167,671 in 1950 com- 
pared with $195,707 in 1949. No 
major changes, although one ac- 
count was lost. | 

Ted Witter Advertising Agency. 
Canton, O., billed $121,737 in 1950. 
No 1949 figures (comparative) 
available since the agency began 
operations on July 1, 1949—billings 
for the last half of 1950 show ap-| 
proximately a 10% increase over | 
the same six months of 1949. No 
change in major accounts. 


Schietfelin Names Kimball 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, has 
appointed Abbott Kimball Co., 
New York, to handle advertising 
and promotion for its import divi- 
sion formerly serviced by Fletcher 
D. Richards Inc. Products involv- 
ed include Hennessy cognac, 
Teacher’s Highland Cream Scotch 
whisky, Don Q rum, Dagger rum, 
Moet & Chandon champagnes and 
Chartreuse liqueur. New advertis- 
ing plans are being prepared. 


Names Shephard & Edwards 

American Firstoline Corp., 
pharmaceutical and chemical 
manufacturer, has appointed Shep- 
hard & Edwards, New York, to han- | 
dle its advertising. Smali space in | 
newspapers and trade publications 
will be used. 


NO TYPE USED IN 
THIS AD! 


It’s on the level, Mister! You - or anyone in 
your office - can set an ad like this in a few 
minutes with easy-to-use FOTOTYPE. Die-cut 
cardboard letters slide into self-aligning com- 
posing stick, ready to be mounted on layout. 
Eliminates costly metal type and worrisome de- 
lays. Makes layout preparation easy. Complete 
library of type faces compact enough to keep 
at your desk. | 
Write for free catalog. 


INC QREORAT 
1415 ROSCOE ST. CHICAGO 13 


Three Name Lee-Stockman 


Lee-Stockman, New York, has 
been appointed agency for Na- 
tional Can Corp., New York, all 
divisions; Silent Hoist & Crane 
Co., Brookiyn, Liftruk division; 
and Universal Training School, 
Camden, N. J. 


Peterson Joins Grant 


Frank C. Peterson, formerly 
with Marschalk & Pratt and Fuller 
& Smith & Ross, has joined the 
New York office of Grant Adver- 
tising as creative director. 


Galey Joins Endorsements 


Edyth Galey, former industrial 
analyst, has joined the staff of 
Endorsements Inc. as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the Washington 
office. Miss Galey will supervise 
all government campaigns and 
services of the organization. 


Tanbro Names Barbara Fog 
Barbara Fog, former fashion edi- 
tor of Dell Publications and Charm, 
has been appointed publicity di- 
rector of Tanbro Fabrics Corp., 


|New York. 


Midwest Names McKinley 


Midwest Farm Paper Unit has 
named Charles R. McKinley, for- 
merly Midwestern Unit represen- 
tative in the Michigan and Ohio 
territory, as head of its Detroit 
| office. He succeeds E. T. Coombs, 
who has resigned. 


Julien Field Joins Grey 


Julien Field, former vice-presi- 
dent and creative director of the 
William Esty Co., has joined Grey 
Advertising, New York, in the 
same capacity. 


Appleton-Parsons Elects 

LeRoy H. Appleton has been 
elected executive vice-president 
of Appleton-Parsons & Co., New 
York, printing designer. In addi- 
tion to his new duties, Mr. Apple- 
ton will continue as managing art 
director of the company. 


Set Agency Net Meeting 

Continental Advertising Agency 
Network has scheduled its 19th 
annual meeting for Friday and 
Saturday, Sept. 28-29, in Philadel- 
phia. 


‘From Watches 


| oan YOU USE or produce printing to build 
sales for fine watches, wire recorders or any other 
product or service, you can count on Oxford Papers 
to help make your presentations more effective. For 
the paper you choose can add substantially to the 
conviction and attractiveness of your selling mes- 
sage. And because we’ve specialized for over fifty b Pas 
years on fine papers for printing, that experience 
offers real value to Oxford users in terms of smoother 
press-room operation,—greater economy. Specify 
Oxford for your next brochure, insert, house maga- 
zine label, box-wrap or sales presentation and see 
for yourself how these fine papers help build sales. 


Oxford Papers 


Are Good Papers to Know 


Whether the job calls for letter- 
press, offset, lithography or roto- 
gravure, you'll find an Oxford grade 
exactly suited to your particular 
needs. These, for instance, are some 
of the widely favored—and used— 
Oxford Papers: 


POLAR SUPERFINE WESCAR 
ENAMEL OFFSET 
MAINEFOLD DUPLEX 
ENAMEL LABEL 
MAINEFLEX ENGLISH FINISH 
ENAMEL LITHO 
- + * 
Your Oxford Paper Merchant 
Is a Good Man to Know 


Oxford Paper Merchants have al- 
ways been known for their friendly, 
cooperative service as well as their 
practical knowledge of paper and 
printing problems. This combina- 
tion of know-how and service can 
be of special help in assisting you 
to get the best results from your 
paper supplies. There is an Oxford 
Paper Merchant as near as your 
phone in each of 68 principal cities. 


Oxford Miami Paper Company 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Oxford Paper Company 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


MILLS AT RUMFORD, MAINE, 
AND WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 
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New Swirling Lotion 
for Eye Care Bows 


New York, Feb. 27—Readers of 
the Daily News were introduced 
last week to a new product, the 
Ocubelle Eye-Care kit, distributed 
by Halldon Co., 19 W. 44th St. 
Halldon, through Grant Advertis- 
ing, took a full page in the News 
to kick off the introductory cam- 
paign. Seven more insertions of 
600 and 800 lines each are planned. 

Halldon also plans cooperative 
ads with retailers in other New 
York papers, beginning about 
March 1, and on April 2 will use 
participating shows on three tele- 
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vision stations here. The product 
will be ready for national adver- 
tising about July 1 or early fall, 
when Sunday supplements will 
probably be used. 

Ocubelle, which sells for $2, in- 
cluding a patented applicator 
which creates a swirl-bath action 
over the eye, is currently stocked 
by 104 drug stores. Halldon said 
the first ad in the News had al- 
ready brought inquiries from 62 
other retailers who wanted to 
know where to obtain the product. 
Eight-ounce refills of the eye lo- 
tion will sell for $1 plus tax. 


@ Copy for Ocubelle says the 
“amazing new eye-care kit brings 
out natural beauty of your eyes. 
New Ocubelle with exclusive 
| ‘swirl-bath’ applicator cleans, re- 
| freshes, revitalizes tired eyes in- 
stantly.” 

According to the copy, the pat- 
ented applicator “gently swirls 
soothing Ocubelle eye lotion... 
reaches all parts of your eyes... 
' keeps them cool and clear and in- 


aa 7 
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IT SWIRLS—Halidon Co. last week used 
this page in the New York Daily News 
to launch Ocubelle eye lotion and kit. 


stantly relieves tired eyes. Only 
the Ocubelle applicator gives you 


this gentle, 
like motion. 

“Easy to use,” it continues, “the 
applicator does away with old- 
fashioned, messy eye cups and eye 
droppers. There are no cotton pads, 
no runny makeup, no back-bend- 
ing gymnastics.” 

The applicator is basically a 
rubber bulb which ends in a plas- 
tic bowl. A squeeze of the bulb 
creates the swirling action of the 
lotion in the bowl. 


soothing, massage- 


Ideal Windlass Names Goff 


Ideal Windlass Co., Warwick, 

. IL, manufacturer of marine 
windlasses, has appointed R. W. 
Goff Inc., Cranston, R. L., to han- 
dle its advertising. Trade publica- 
tions and yachting consumer mag- 
azines will be used. 


NBC Meeting Scheduled 


The fifth annual convention of 
National Broadcasting Co. and its 
affiliated radio and television sta- 


tions will be held Nov. 28-Dec. 1 


at the Boca Raton Club and Hotel 


'in Boca Raton, Fla. 
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THE SORG PAPER COMPANY + Middletown, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Printing and Specialty Papers 
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40 Stations Buy 
Schwimmer Radio 
Package by Mail 


Cuicaco, Feb. 28—‘“Tune-Test,” 
a new jackpot giveaway show be- 
ing offered for local sponsorship, 
has hit the jackpot for Walter 
Schwimmer Productions Inc. (for- 
merly Radio Features Inc.). 

A mailing describing ihe show 
was sent to stations across the 
country three weeks ago. Since the 
mailing was posted, more than 40 
stations have returned signed con- 
| tracts for the show. No salesmen 
| have called, as yet. However, many 

of the stations have been carry- 
jing the “Tello-Test” paci:age for 
| some time, another quiz show 
| packaged by the producer. 

| The new “Tune-Test” program 
has been tested over Station WGN, 
Chicago, for about a year, and has 
been sold as a spot carrier. 


@ One of the keys to the show's 
| success in the test has been a mer- 
| chandising gimmick involving dis- 
| plays in sponsors’ stores. The dis- 
play lists the answers to jackpot 
questions and is used as a traffic 
builder. 

Despite material shortages which 
are plaguing the quiz giveaway 
programs generally, Walter 
Schwimmer feels that his quiz 
packages will be able to continue 
offering merchandise prizes indef- 
initely. 
| “We have two warehouses 
| stocked to capacity with electrical 
appliances,” Mr. Schwimmer says, 
| “In addition, we have on hand lug- 
| gage, silverware and wrist watches 
}in abundance, and we have firm 
|}commitments from our manufac- 
| turer contacts that they will con- 
inue to participate with other 
types of merchandise on our shows 
and replenish supplies for as long 
as we want them to.” 


Turco Promotes Three 


Dan T. Buist has been promoted 
| from assistant national] sales di- 
rector to national sales director of 
Turco Products Inc., Los Angeles, 
maker of industrial and household 
cleaning compounds. He succeeds 
Lou H. Moulton, vice-president 
and national sales director, who 
has retired. Stewart B. Van Dyne, 
manager of national accounts, has 
been named administrative assist- 
ant by Mr. Buist. Dan T. Miller, 
jobber division manager, has been 
appointed coordinator of sales. 
Boch are newly created positions. 


_Arco Increases Ad Program 


A “substantially larger” 1951 ad- 
ver.ising program has been an- 
nounced by Arco Co., Cleveland 
| producer of industrial paint and 
varnish. James J. Clarke, ad man- 
ager, reported that Arco will ex- 
pand institutional copy because of 
.he increasing amount of produc- 
|}tion going to national defense. 
| Trade publications and monthly 
| insertions in Newsweek are sched- 
|}uled. Lang, Fisher & Stashower, 
| Cleveland, handles the account. 


WCCO Appoints Heywood 


Fred S. Heywood, formerly man- 
ager of advertising, promotion and 
publicity and television production 
of WBAL and WBAL-TV, Balti- 
more, has been appointed sales 
|}promotion manager of WCCO, 
| Minneapolis-St. Paul. He succeeds 
Tony Moe, who was recently 
named promotion chief of KNX, 
Hollywood. 


Haley Increases Ad Budget 
Haley Canning Co., Hillsboro, 
Ore., has more than doubled its ad- 
vertising schedules for a spring 
campaign because of substantially 
increased sales of canned goods 
following its recent campaign. Sho- 
walter Lynch Advertising Agency, 
Portland, handles the account. 


Nesco Promotes Blumenschein 

Eugene G. Blumenschein , sales 
manager of the electrical division 
of Nesco Inc., Chicago, has been 
appointed general manager of the 
division. 
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Westinghouse Plans 
10% Boost in Ad 
Budget During 1951 


New York, Feb. 27—Westing- 
house Electric Corp.’s advertising 
budget for 1951 will be about 10% 
more than it was last year, 
Gwilym A. Price, president of the | 
corporation, told a press confer- 
ence at which he outlined the or- 
ganization’s operations and future 
plans. 

“We intend to keep pushing our 
consumer products even though 
production will be less,” he said. 
“Within the next two years we ex-| 
pect that increased plant capacity | 
will be sufficient to enable us to 
replace cut-backs now being made | 
in civilian goods, provided ma- 
terials are available.” 

An over-all increase in produc- 
tive capacity of about 25% will be 
made by Westinghouse this year, | 
Mr. Price said. A cutback of about | 


BIG MOMENT—Highlight of the two-day onnual meeting of Jacob Schmidt Brewing 

Co., St. Paul, was the introduction of distributors and salesmer to Gretchen Polen, 

Miss City Club of 1951. Here she is, with Noel Crouch (right), od manager, doing 

the honors for Maurice Hoeschen, Melrose; William La Fave, Thief River Falls; and 
L. R. Landers, Fuldo, Minn. 


suming we are not involved in an, timated at about 74% above the 


all-out war during 1951, the na- 
tion’s output of consumer durable 


1935-39 average. 
“This would be 18% higher than 


30% to 35% is being made by the | goods such as refrigerators, ranges,|the postwar year of 1946. This 


company in consumer goods. 
If there is no all-out war, Mr. | 
Price said, increased plant capacity | 
should enable industry by the 
end of 1952 to produce about the | 
same amount of consumer goods as | 
it did in 1950, in addition to de- 
fense orders for the government. 


es Referring to the company’s 1950 
federal tax bill of $66,229,000 | 
(compared with $40,210,000 in 
1949), Mr. Price, after replying 
in the negative to a question on 
whether he favored the proposed 
25% excise tax on appliances, de- 
clared: “But I do feel that the 
over-all ‘take’ of the government 
on excise taxes should not be de- 
creased, but increased, as coth-| 
pared with individual and corpor- | 
ate income taxes.” | 

He added that he would rather 
see a broader tax base and less 
singling out of some items for| 
very high excise taxes. | 

Westinghouse has no intention | 
of cutting down on its advertising | 
and sales promotion, Mr. Price! 
said. “While we may have to cur- | 
tail our production of consumer | 
goods, we believe this is a tempor- 
ary condition, and that, barring 
all-out war, we will be able to take 
care of our consumer business | 
adequately again within a couple | 
of years. 

“We cannot afford to lose our| 
consumer markets or our custom- 
ers’ good will by curtailing ad-| 
vertising or sales promotion,” he | 
added. | 


s In 1950, Westinghouse spent $3,- | 
020,528 for advertising (not includ- 
ing-newspapers), according to fig-| 
ures compiled by Leading National 
Advertisers Inc. for Magazine Ad- 
vertising Bureau (AA, Feb. 26). Of 
this amount, $1,863,397 was placed | 
in general magazines; $124,150 in 
farm papers; $206,166 in newspa- 
per magazine sections; $152,895 in 
network radio; and $673,920 in net- 
work television. | 

Net income of Westinghouse in 
1950, Mr. Price said, amounted to a 
record $77,922,944, compared with 
$67,268,555 in 1949. Net sales also 
set a new record, he said, totaling 
$1,019,923,051, compared with 
$945,699,382 in 1949 and with 
$970,673,847 in the previous record 
year of 1948. 

“As far as Westinghouse is con- 
cerned,” Mr. Price said, “produc- 
tion of civilian goods so far has 
continued at a substantial rate, in 
spite of an increasing load of mil- 
itary orders. Of all our unfilled 
orders at the end of 1950, more 
than 35% were for military re- 
quirements and our 1951 produc- 
tion for military needs is expected 
to be in about that proportion. 


e “The total production of con- 
sumer goods by all companies this 
year will be very high measured 
by any standards other than those 
of our postwar boom period. As- 


automobiles, and furniture is es- | high production, in the face of de- 


fense requirements, is made pos- | 


sible by the industrial expansion 
that has been accomplished since 
the end of World War II. 

“At Westinghouse we have 
added more than 7,000,000 sq. ft. 
of floor area in the last five years. 
Our manufacturing capacity in 
actual physical volume has been 
increased about 50% during this 
period. During 1951 we expect to 
spend about $42,000,000 for addi- 
tional facilities,” Mr. Price said. 


Schuyler Opens PR Office 
Philip Schuyler, associated for 


ten years with the public rela-| 


tions concern of Baldwin & Mer- 
mey, New York, has established his 
own public relations and publicity 
office at 14 E. 28th St., New York. 


He will continue to handle the ac- 
counts of F. Schumacher & Co., 
decorative fabric house, and its 
Waverly fabrics division; and 
Hickok Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Mr. Schuyler also will remain as 
executive secretary of the Young 
Presidents’ Organization Inc. 


Kellogg to Offer Premium 

Kellogg Co. of Canada Ltd., Lon- 
don, is promoting its Rice Krispies 
with a premium offer of Snap, 
Crackle and Pop puppets for 30¢ 
each plus box top. The puppets 
are made of pliable plastic dressed 
in washable clothes. Starting 
March 6, the offer will run for six 
weeks in nine weekend comics and 
40 dailies, in addition to radio 
publicity on the Clyde Beatty and 
Magic Diamond shows. Kenyon & 
Eckhardt, Toronto, is the agency. 


we point with pride to those TV trailers 
featuring Milton BERLE, Eddie CANTOR, x 
Bob HOPE, Ed WYNN which we made 

% for National Broadcasting Company. 
Telefilm Inc. Hollywood 28 Calif. Since 1938. 


——— — — ES 


something missing... 


{ 


like California without the 


COLLECTOR 
OF 


INTERNAL 
REVENUE 


ATTN et ie LE IMT | 


BILLION 
DOLLAR 
VALLEY 
OF THE 
BEES 


Don't overtax your California newspa- 
per schedule. For example, don't expect 
Los Angeles or San Francisco papers to 
cover inland California — the Billion Dol- 
lar Valley of the Bees. Because that's a 
market independent of coastal California 
—with almost as many people as Los 
Angeles . . . higher retail sales than San 
Francisco and Oakland combined.* And 
it's a market you just don’t cover unless 
you schedule the strong /ocal papers. 

They are the three McClatchy news- 
papers—The Sacramento Bee, The 
Modesto Bee and The Fresno Bee. Each 
is the unquestioned favorite in its own 
rich part of the Valley . . . reaching 9 
out of 10 families in its ABC city zone 
. . . half of all families in its ABC trad- 
ing area. And together, they cover the 
entire Valley as does no other newspaper 
combination — local or West Coast. 


*Sales Management's 1950 Copyrighted Survey 


BEE . THE MODESTO BEE . THE FRESNO BEE 


McClatchy Newspapers 


National Representatives ... O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 


New York © Los Angeles * Detroit * Chicago * Sam Francisco 
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Worthington Names Fraser 

A. William Fraser, formerly gen- 
eral European manager, has been 
appointed midwestern sales man- 
ager of Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp. He will direct the 
sales of Chicago, St. Paul, Kan- 
sas City and ‘St. Louis offices, 
making his headquarters in Chi- 
cago. He has been associated with 
Worthington since 1929. | 


Increases Magazine Schedule | 

Rau Fastener Co., Providence, 
has added Collier’s, The Saturday 
Evening Post and Woman’s Home 
Companion to its magazine list 
promoting Klikit snap fasteners. 
H. M. Gross Co., Chicago, handles 
the account. 


From your color transparencses 
or artwork— 


RABBIT COLOR PRINTS 
vi hort rum, 10 to 200, full color 
reereduetions from postcard size to 16” 
x 20” for sales ta 


Ross Shows Why 
TV Costs Have 
Increased 35% 


Agencies Share Blame 
for Increases; Various 
Cost Controls Suggested 


New York, Feb. 27—Wallace A. 
Ross has released a detailed study 
of television network program and 
production costs, with comparisons 
over last yea~ showing that bud- 
gets generally have increased about 
35%. Mr. Ross publishes regular 
reports on TV programming and 
costs, 

He attributed the sharp jump 
to three major factors: 

1. More lavish production, which 
means more money for sets, cos- 


tumes, choreography, effects, pro- 
duction crew, rehearsal, etc. 
“Scenic and costume costs on hour- 
long dramatic programs were once 
$1,500-2,000 and now run up to 
$5,000-6,000 per show. The ‘Ken 
Murray Show’ (Budweiser, CBS- 
TV) has a payroll numbering 91 
people. Daytime programs, once 
purely service or audience partici- 
pation low-cost undertakings, now 
feature singers, dancers, sets, 
props, bands and paid guests.” 


e 2. Name performers and costly 
properties. The program analyst 
considers Hollywood and radio 
names, “who waited until they 


could get their price before joining | 


TV’s ranks,” to be largely respon- 
sible for boosting the cost of video 
advertising. Since these people 
move in “at their price,” stars cre- 
ated by television are demanding 
the same pay standards, he added. 

Mr. Ross came to the defense, 
of networks, attacked as the major! 
villain in the story of TV’s sky-,| 


rocketed costs by agency men, 
notably Kudner’s J. H. S. Ellis! 
(AA, Jan. 15). “The somewhat) 
frantic efforts of advertisers to} 
ebtain only stars and only familiar 
titles and literary properties for 
their programs have resulted in 
pricing up the talent market just 
as much as have network efforts 
to secure top talent,” he asserted. 


s 3. Union requirements and mini- 
mums. Here the report itemizes 
the improved wages and working 
conditions which unions, including 
that of the performers, have won 
in contracts negotiated during re- 
cent months. All, of course, mean 
a bigger outlay for Mr. Sponsor. 

Television Authority’s agreement | 
with the networks has boosted the 
floor for fees paid to variety acts | 
and dramatic actors. The asking | 
price of good writers, particularly | 
those with a bent for comedy, is} 
rising steadily. 

Designers won a wage increase | 
at the end of 1950; directors and 
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TWO DEVICES expected 
reading are 


Watch Company series 


to increase thoroughness of 


incorporated in the new Hamilton 


starting in the Post this 


month. The copy in the full-color page is broken 


into interesting shor 


t takes; elsewhere in the 


issue there is a small "semaphore ad" which 


Simulates an editoria 
attention to the main 


1 quiz...and flags readers’ 
ad for the answers. 


* BOSTON + BUFFALO 


* MINNEAPOLIS «+ 


BIG ASSETS 


"ONE OF THE BEST things about the United States 
Says this advertisement 
prepared for Standard 0il Company (Indiana) by 
BBDO Chicago. One of the best things about 
Standard Oil advertising—and that of other big 
businesses BBDO serves—is that it frankly 
describes big business as one of the most 
reasons for our nation's strength. 


is that it is big," 


important 


BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN, Ine. 


Advertising 
+ pITTsetRGH + 
SAN FRANCISCO + 


Lire SAVER as 


WHEN DEATHS on Massachusetts highways over the 


CLEVELAND + DETROIT 
HOLLYWOOD + LOS ANGELES 


Christmas week end skyrocketed to 20, Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company decided to do something | 


about it at New Year's. This 
was prepared by BBDO Boston. 


for newspapers, radio and TV stations was also 


advertisement 
Editorial material | 


| 


distributed throughout the state. Traffic deaths 
dropped to two for the three-day week end. 
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producers are getting higher week- 
ly paychecks on commercial shows, 
and the American Federation of 
Musicians is negotiating for a boost 
for its members. 


@ Ross also reports a number of 
budget breakdowns for TV shows 
of various types. For instance, an 
hour drama breaks down about 
like this: 


Rights & adaptations . $ 2,000 
Principal players . 2,500 
Supporting players ..... 3,000 
Sets, props, costumes .. 5,000 
Music, film, effects 1,500 
Producer . 70 
Director siiigiiassdaitactimasehinaatitaeta 350 
| Production staff & secretarial .......... 500 
40-50 hours’ rehearsal .. - 1,400 
10 hours’ camera rehearsal ..... 2,500 
$19,500 

15% agency commission 3,440 
Total $22,940 


Most one-hour shows are still 
network packages, but the average 
production costs are up $10,000 a 
week from a year ago. 

Among the hour dramas whose 
production costs Ross estimates: 
“Ford Theater” (K&E produced), 
$22,500; “Lucky Strike Theater,” 
$25,000; and “Pulitzer Prize Play- 
house” (Y&R produced), $27,500. 


@ Half-hour comedies, he figures, 
cost about $9,295—up about $1,000- 
1,500 from a year ago. Half-hour 
dramas cost about $10,529, and are 
about $2,000 more expensive than 
in 1950. Detective dramas, half- 
hour, run around $6,470. The hour 
variety shows have the greatest 
differences in budgets, due in part 
to the difference in the top stars 
used. 

Ross figures that a top star on 
a big variety show is good for 
about $15,000 in the weekly budget 
of $48,800. In the more moderate 
brackets, where the show totals 
about $24,825, the star or emcee 
takes about $3,500. 

Half-hour variety 
about $12,765, a good $2,000-5,- 
000 above last year’s average. 
Quarter-hour musicals cost around 
$2,295, with the featured vocalist, 
the trio and the agency commission 
the big items in the budget. 


shows cost 


s Ross's estimates for current 
average costs (a rough compila- 
tion, since the variance in some 
show types is widespread) for net- 
work TV shows by categories fol- 
low: 

A half-hour situation comedy, 
$9,000; half-hour detective story, 
$6,500; half-hour audience partici- 
pation, $5,000; half-hour panel 
quiz, $3,500; half-hour film shows 
especially made for video, $15,000; 
quarter-hour news show, about 
$2,000 a day; half-hour children’s 
drama, $6,000; quarter-hour inter- 
view show, $1,500 per day. 2 

Costs of daytime offerings cover 
such a wide range that averages 
are somewhat less meaningful. 
They vary from $1,000 a day for a 
five-a-week 30-minute program to 
$7,000 per half-hour per day on the 


|“Kate Smith Show,” a Monday 


through Friday one-hour feature 
on NBC. 


@ Ross has some possible solutions 
to the cost problem: 

1. Rotating sponsorship to “cash 
in on high ratings without having 
to sustain the weekly cost”; split 


| sponsorship, buying segments of a 
| daily strip or parts of # larger 


time unit show; and cooperative 
sponsorship. 

2. Short rides on TV, like Ford’s 
introductory campaign for a new 
model, or special highlights—a 
holiday special, or infrequent one- 
shots—bolstered with special pro- 


| motion. 


3. Alternate-week programming, 
which some advertisers are now 
attempting. 

4. Sticking to spots—station 
breaks, time signals and participat- 
ing announcements. Representa- 
tives have dug up some interesting 
| cost comparisons (more than 500 
| spots per week on 107 stations at 
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WE'LL BUY YOUR FIRST PACKAGE 
DR. CHASE. ANTIHISTAMINE 


KEEP FREE OF COLDS ALL WINTER! | 


OPENS WITH OFFER—Dr. A. W. Chase — 

Medicine Co., Oakville, Ont., offers to 

buy the customer's first package of Dr. 

Chase ihistami pound in this 

introductory copy appearing in Canadian 

newspopers. Spitzer & Mills, Toronto, is 
the agency. 


a total cost less than an hour show 
on 33 stations). 

5. Film programming—in order 
to capitalize on spot TV and to 
have a tangible property once the 
show is completed, something 
which can be reused and resold. 

6. Phonevision, which Ross dis- | 
cusses only because of the tech-| 
nique it implies; operation of TV! 
without the advertiser in favor of 
pay-as-you-go TV. | 


Hambro Slates Ad, 
Publicity Drive 


for Bovril Extract 


Cuicaco, Feb. 28—As the idl 
of a recent promotion, Hambro | 
Trading Co. of America is now} 
embarking on a national advertis- 
ing and publicity program for} 
Bovril, British beef extract. | 

Godfrey Wetterlow, executive | 
director of Hambro’s food division, 
at the National Food Brokers Assn. | 
convention here last week pointed | 
out the success of the current pro- | 
motion “is due largely to use of | 
proven American marketing meth- | 
ods.” | 

Mr. Wetterlow stated that eg 
has begun a coordinated drive in 
New England, northern New York 
state and New York City, Detroit, 
Seattle, New Orleans, Philadelphia 
and Chicago. | 


} 
| 
| 


e A promotional campaign, in-| 
cluaing advertising and publicity 
in daily newspapers, radio and 
television, is being inaugurated this 
month, he said, which will coincide | 
with increased distribution of | 
Bovril on the West Coast. 

The core of the drive is an edu-| 
cational program. Pre-marketing 
surveys developed the fact that 
beef extract as such had no place} 


The New COURIER 


REACHES OVER 


1,500,000 negroes 


Now Adds New 4-Color Comics 
Plus Exciting Magazine Insert 
For Even Greater Impact On 
Rich 15 Billion Dollar Market 


Yes, the Courier leads 
cause it has never s 
stopped bringing new, exciting, significant ead- 
ditions to its readers. Its constantly expanding 
news coverage, widely diversified stories, fea- 
tures, articles have made it America’s outstand- 
ing Negro newspaper! And now, to even better 
strengthen its grasp on the Negro market, the 
Courier has added 2 great new features to its 
interest-crowded pages. A new 8-page, 4-color 
comic section and exciting new magazine sup- 
plement will not only broaden its scope of 
reader interest, but will capture an even larger 
audience for the paper that sells the cream of 
the wealthy 15-billion dollar Negro market. Yes, 
the Courter | , to h |— 
and sell—for yeu—if you join its large list of na- 
tional advertisers today! For full details write 


in the Negro field be- 
row! Never 


INTERSTATE UNITED NEWSPAPERS 
S45 Fifth Ave., New York 


in American cooking, it was 
pointed out. In addition to devel- 
oping Bovril’s acceptance, a major 
objective had to be instructions to 
the American housewife about the 
many uses of beef extract. As a 
result, recipes are being utilized in 
telling the Bovril story. 

Mr. Wetterlow also stated that 
British products will move into 
American markets despite world 
conditions, and suggested the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

“1. With a great number of mer- 


chant ships in mothballs, waiting 
to be put into service, the shipping 
picture is much less stringent than 
near the time of American en- 
trance into World War II. 

“2. American opinion has fa- 
vored British imports to aid in the 
problem of solving the British dol- 
lar position. 

“3. American industry will be 
busier and busier on defense prep- 
arations, thus providing an oppor- 
tunity for some imports to fill 

| needs of both civilian and defense 


nature which American manufac- 

turers may be strained to fill.” 
Hambro Trading Co.'s agency is 

Victor A. Bennett Co., New York. 


Englander Signs Utley 

Englander Co., Chicago, manu- 
facturer of Englander mattresses, 
has signed to sponsor the Clifton 
Utley news telecasts, Fridays, 
10: 15-10:30 p.m., CST, over Sta- 
tion WNBQ, Chicago, beginning 
March 16 for 13 -weeks. Leo Bur- 
nett Co., Chicago, handles the 
account. 
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Fawcett Names Brunell 
Kay Brunell, author of the 
magazine feature, “Kay Brunell 


Fashion Selections,” has been ap- 
pointed fashion editor of True 
Confessions and Motion Picture, 
New York, both Fawcett publica- 


tions. Doris Vanzler will assist 
her. 
WXEL Advances Harry Black 


Harry Black has been promoted 
from associate program director 
to program director of WXEL, 
Cleveland. 


This bottleneck makes 
sense in today’s economy 


To advertisers who talk about pulling in 
their horns where products are over- 
sold, we say: there's plenty of hard sell- 
ing to be done in a mobilized economy. 


Now is the time to strengthen 


markets, maintain contact with tomor- 
row's prime prospects, and actively 
solicit the business you'll need when 
the present emergency is over. 


If you agree that selling can't stop .. . 
that only advertising can undergird 
tomorrow's markets . . . then this bottleneck 
makes a whole of marketing sense: 


1 OUT OF 2 BOYS IN THE U. S. ‘ 


TODAY 1S JOINING THE BOY SCOUT 
MOVEMENT during his Scout Age Span. 


... And you can blanket this entire 


market with BOYS’ LIFE. 


Today more than ever, 


your best bet in the youth market 


“the national magazine for boys” 


Reod by over 2,000,000 boys each month. 


ie 
we 


Yes, the Scout Movement is a huge 
bottleneck where millions of boys congre- 
gate in one compact and cohesive 
group. There you can reach them at 

low cost... before they filter into 
the many-million-male-mass-market . . . 
where far more advertising dollors 


are needed to cover but a fraction of 
this audience. 


To pre-sell tomorrow's man-moarket, 

sell one out of two through BOYS’ LiIFE— 
the official magazine of the Boy Scouts 

of America. 
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PRIZEWINNERS—Panel exhibit of prizewinning ads carried by Times; Vincent Kelley of Jann & Kelley, New York; Allen Sikes, Bu- 
member papers is a feature of the winter meeting of the News- reau of Advertising, New York; Rex Freeman, ad director, Winston- 
poper Advertising Executives Assn. of the Carolinas. Exhibit ex- Salem Journal-Sentinel; Carl W. Pollock, ad director, Charleston 

iners include (from left) J. L. Allegood, ad manager, Wilming- Post and News & Courier; and George W. Lemons, ad director, 
tam Stor and News; Roy Philips, ad director, Asheville Citizen- Greensboro News-Record. 


Indestrs! Morveting 


Advertising Age, March 5, 1951 


WEEK 


NEW OFFICERS—Following the organization meeting of the Pennsylvania district 

group of the Advertising Federation of America at the Poor Richard Club, Philadel- 

phia, on Feb. 24, AFA President Graham Patterson (center) congratulates Earle 

Elder, president of the Pittsburgh Advertising Club (left), who was named a director 

of the new group, and James J. D. Spillan, vice-president, Benjamin Eshleman Co. 
and head of Poor Richard, who wos elected governor. 


AMONG STA’S BEST—Picked by the judges to represent the best in Chicago graphic arts designs during publication cover, Industrial Marketing, designed by Dan Smith; package, designed by Morton Goldsholl 
1950 were 132 of the 532 entries in the Society of Typographic Arts’ 24th annual Exhibition of Design in for Martin Senour Co. Bottom row: booklet, designed by William Fleming for the Society of Typographic 
Chicago Printing, scheduled for showing at the Chicago Art Institute March 17-April 15. A few of the winners Arts; newspoper advertisement, designed by Lynne Parke, illustrated by Sylvia Braverman, for Marshall 
are (upper row, left to right): announcement, designed by Harold Walter, artist, for his own use; trade Field & Co.; trade publication advertisement, designed by Everett McNear for Collins, Miller & Hutchings. 
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GETTING DOWN TO EARTH 


r empty claims and counter claims, there is a real need to get down to earth! 


After all, any advertiser really wants to know . . . must know . . . is 
entitled to know . . . three things about the publication he uses: 


(1) How many copies are distributed 
(2) Are they going to the right people 
(3) Do these right people READ it after they receive it 


The Oil and Gas Journal believes that as the leader in its field, it should 
provide this information to its advertisers. We feel an obligation to do so. 
We do not believe anyone can wisely buy space in our publication or in 
any other without this information. 


Therefore, over a year ago we created our Industry Census Bureau 

_ which dug into the heart of this problem. How many prospects are there 
for your products and services? What is their rating according to their ability 

to buy? Where are their home offices and field/plant buying points? 
Which segments of the oil and gas industry do they touch? 


True, this was a very expensive and tedious job, but only in this way 
is it possible to know who the right readers are. Also, such information is 
vital to our circulation department if they are to pursue our policy of 
covering these right people! 


ceive it? (It is one thing to mail a magazine to right people . . . but they 

must read it for anyone to benefit.) Our editors use the Eastman Research 

Organization for their guidance, but, if you as an advertiser want proof that 
more and more of the RIGHT people are concentrating their valuable read- 
ing time in The Journal, write us. We will pay for readership survey if you 
care to re-check the results we have found, and continue to find. 


| 
| 
| 
| This last point — Do these right people read The Journal after they re- 
| 


Yes, in these days when advertisers are confronted with a maze of _ 


DIRECT 
MAIL 
DIVISION 


Our continuing Industry 
Census builds and maintains, 
at high cost; the very best 
possible lists of Right People 
available anywhere. This is 
done primarily for our circula- 


of Right People are available 
on a rental basis to advertisers 
who wish to supplement their 
other media with direct mail. 
Geographical or occupational 
selections may be made from 
master lists if desired. Write 
or ask any for 
details on services offered by 
our Direct Mail Division. 


211 SOUTH CHEYENNE 
TULSA 1 * OKLAHOMA 
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Sign of the Times: More Agencies 
Participating in Merger Deals 


New York, March 1—One of the 
phenomena on the agency scene 
in the first quarter of 1951 was the 
rash of mergers going on in the 
agency business 

It began in 1950, continuing 
steadily through the year. It em- 
braced both small and large agen- 
cies and was born of both a de- 
sire for greater stability and the 
problems of operating a precarious 
service business in a_ high-cost, 
high-tax economy. 


Why 
merge? 

There are probably as many 
specific reasons as there are ad- 
vertising agencies, of which some 
3,000 exist. Nevertheless, it is pos- 
sible to narrow the considerations 
down to the most frequent factors 
involved when one agency decides 
to consolidate or merge with an- 
other. 


do advertising agencies 


gw ADVERTISING AGE has spoken to 


IRVING WOOLF & CO. 


Photo Gelatin DOES THE TRICK 
ONE TO FULL COLOR PRINTING « INEXPENSIVE 


CHICAGO: 35 $. DEARBORN ST 
LOS ANGELES. 6769 LEXINGTON AVE 


advertising agency associations, 
counselors, consultants, tax peo- 
ple and agency executives in an at- 
tempt to gather a generally com- 
prehensive story on the agency 
merger picture as it exists today. 
AA tried to find out, among other 
things, why agencies merge, how 
they merge (with examples where 
available), and—insofar as the 
layman can understand—some of 
the general accounting and tax 
problems involved in agency mer- 
gers. 

Agency mergers are brought 
about, apparently, for a combina- 
tion of any one of 14 basic reasons. 
They are, not necessarily in their 
order of importance: 

1. When an agency feels the need 
for faster growth in billings. 

2. When the senior executive of 
jae agency needs as his successor 
| some younger executive in another 
| agency. 
|@ 3. When an agency has too many 

eggs in one basket—too much of 
its income from one account, the 


loss of which might seriously re- 
tard the agency’s progress. 

4. When an agency possesses am- 
ple ability and ambition, yet in 
order to attract and serve large 
accounts it may need branch of- 
fices, more time for selling, or in- 
creased capital. 

5. When an agency maintains a 
branch office which could more 
profitably be operated as a com- 
plete local agency and its owner- 
ship shared. 

6. When advancing costs of agen- 
cy operation or the need for a 
good television department or 
other facility is present. 


es 7. When an agency has grown 
too fast, or too slowly, and wishes 


to do some rebuilding to strength- | 


en its foundation and superstruc- 
ture. 

8. When personnel problems 
make for incompatible situations. 

9. When an agency is seeking 
special manpower of partnership 
caliber. 

10. When an agency partner has 
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50,000 WATTS 
THE HERALD-TRAVELER STATION 
Represented Nationally 
by John Blair & Co. 


Advertising Age, March 5, 1951 


died, ieaving the task for the re- 
maining partner too arduous. 

11. When agencies can join ac- 
counts in allied fields, mutually 
strengthening themselves. 

e 12. When an agency would like 
a more beneficial stock distribu- 
tion, bonus system or pension plan. 

13. In order to gain tax advan- 
tages. 

14. Because of the generally ex- 
panding business economy. 

The last named reason for merg- 
j}ers is the opinion of Kenneth 
| Groesbeck, past chairman of the 
|New York Four A’s council, for- 
mer vice-president of Ruthrauff 
& Ryan and McCann-Erickson, who 
is now an advertising agency 
| counselor. 

“Small agencies don’t grow by 
putting on a lot of small accounts,” 
he says. Actually, he feels, 
small accounts often mean dis- 
proportionate cost increases. 


@ A $2,500,000 account ten years 
ago was a “wow,” Mr. Groesbeck 
says. Today it is still a fine plum, 
but with the consequent increased 
functions for the agency to per- 
form, it is frequently necessary for 
the small agency to seek a merger 
in order to provide the necessary 
facilities, according to Mr. Groes- 
beck. 

“You can’t start an advertising 
agency today on hope or ability,” 
he feels. “You've got to have the 
business.” 

Richard Turnbull, vice-president 
of the American Assn. of Adver- 
tising Agencies (in charge of agen- 
cy administration among other 
functions), disagrees with Mr. 
Groesbeck’s contention. Size is not 
necessarily an essential factor to 
growth, he feels. Listing ad agency 
necessities as (1) ability to get 
business, (2) ability to put to- 
gether good ads and (3) manage- 
ment ability, Mr. Turnbull feels 
that a merger which can strengthen 
any one of these factors is usually 
worth while. But, he points out, 
“mergers which are successful are 
mergers of strength, they’re not 
mergers of weakness.” 


@ Some groups feel that the big 
agency is a thing of the past, prob- 
ably speaking in terms of the “big 
ten.” A spokesman for MacRann 
Associates, agency consultants, de- 
clared, “The small agency is here 
to stay. That doesn’t mean that 
| each and every agency is here to 
| stay, but the birth rate matches 
| the mortality rate.” 

It’s difficult to verify this con- 
| tention. Dun & Bradstreet lists 
38 agency failures in 1950, with 
| total liabilities of $1,167,000, but 
|there are no figures available on 
| the number of agencies which be- 
gan operations last year. (An ad- 
| joining table lists mergers and con- 
| solidations, as noted by AA, from 
January, 1950 to February, 1951.) 


. John Orr Young, one of the 
founders of Young & Rubicam, has 
|; been active in the merger field 
the past few years, serving as a 
|liaison between interested agen- 
| cies. He points to numerous in- 
| stances where mergers worked to 
the benefit of all concerned. 
| Some time ago a small Chicago 
|agency was approached by the 
Curtis Publishing Co. with the 
suggestion that it merge with an- 
| other equal-sized agency in order 
| to receive credit recognition, Cur- 
| tis’ chief interest in the matter. 
| This was accomplished, the merged 
agency acquired more capital, in- 
creased billings, and shortly there- 
after, a third partner who left a 
big agency to head the creative 
department. This, Mr. Young 
points out, typifies the most ele- 
mentary of mergers, wherein an 
agency acquired credit, clients and 
talent as a result of consolidation. 
An instance of where a branch 
office might be better operated as 
a complete local agency is that of 
a midwest agency which has a 
New York office. The branch has 
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Agency Mergers 

ADVERTISING AGE here lists 
31 agency mergers and con- 
solidations reported in its 
columns from January, 1950, 
through February, 1951. 
Agencies are listed alphabet- 
ically, by their new names. 


Anderson & Cairns, New York— 
merger of John A. Cairns and 
Anderson, Davis & Platte. 

Batz-Hodgson-Neuwoehner, St. 
Louis—merger of Eggers-Rankin 
Advertising and Hi Neuwoehner 
Advertising. 

Buchanan & Co., St. Louis— 
absorbed Gerome Advertising. 

Buckley Or i Philadel 
phia—absorbed the Martin agen- 
ey 

Byrde, Richard & Pound, New 
York—absorbed Justin Funkhouser 
Advertising, Ranson, W. Va. 

Calkins & Holden, Carlock, Me- 
Clinten & Smith, New York— 
merger of Carlock, McClinton & 
Smith and Calkins & Holden. 

Cary-Hill Inec., Des Moines— 
merger of R. H. Cary Inc., and 
James L. Hill Co. 

Crossiey & Jeffries Inc., Los 
Angeles—merger of J. T. Cross- 
ley Advertising and W. C. Jeffries 
Co. 

Davis-Parsens Inc., New York— 
absorbed Strohmeier Associates. 

Dowd, Redfield & Johnstone, 
New York—merger of John C. 
Dowd agency and Redfield-John- 
stone. (Dowd agency bought Bak- 
er Advertising prior to merger.) 

Albert Frank -Guenther Law, 
New York—J. M. Hickerson Inc. 
dissolved and joined AF-GL. 

Harrington-Richards division of 
Fletcher D. Richards Inc., San 
Francisco and Los Angeles—merg- 
er with Harrington, Whitney & 
Hurst. 

H. B. Humphrey, Alley & Rich- 
ards, New York—consolidation of 
H. B. Humphrey and Alley & 
Richards, New York nd Boston. 

Kiesewetter Associates, New 
York—merger of Kiesewetter, 
Wetterau & Baker and Lawrence 
Roberts Co. 

La Porte & Austin, New York— 
absorbed Richard E. Fredricks 
Co. 

Lewin, Williams & Saylor, New 
York—merger of A. W. Lewin Co. 
and Williams & Saylor. 

Lockwood-Shackelford Co, Los 
Angeles — acquired Robert w. 
Boone Advertising. 

Marks-Whitehill Inc., New York 
—merger of Marks Associates and 
Robert Whitehill Inc 

Marfree Advertising, New York 
—acquired A. Linn Addison Ad- 
vertising, Chicago. 

Marsteller, Gebhardt & Keed, 
Chicago and Pittsburgh (begin- 
ning May 1)—combines Gebhardt 
& Brockson, Chicago, and the Mc- 
Carty Co., Pittsburgh. Operations 
of the Marsteller Co., Chicago 
marketing consultant, and west 
coast offices of McCarty Co. are 
not affected. 

McCreery, Quick & McElroy, 
New York—merger of Sheldon, 
Quick & Elroy, New York, and 
Walter McCreery Inc., Beverly 
Hills. Merger affects New York 
office only. Beverly Hills and San 
Francisco offices continue under 
same name. 

Patton, Hagerty & Sullivan, Chi- 
cago—merger of Patton, Hagerty 
Advertising and Sullivan Adver- 
tising 

Reilly, Brown & Willard, Boston 
—merger of Arthur F. Brown As- 
sociates with J. M. Reilly Co. 

Philip Ritter Co., a division of 
Fred Smith & Co., New York— 
Ritter purchased by Fred Smith 
& Lo 

Roliey & Reynolds, Philadelphia 
—merger of William G. Rolly Ad- 
vertising, Atlantic City, William 
T. Reynolds, Philadelphia, and 
Joseph R. Mickle Co., Philadel- 
phia 

Ress Rey Ine., Detroit—Pur- 
chased C. C. Fogarty Co., Chicago 
(now Ross Roy-Fogarty), and 
Zeder-Talbot, Los Angeles. 

Arthur W. Sampsen Co., Boston 
—merger of Ford, Nichols & Todd 
and Arthur W. Sampson Co 

Ss d s ds, Chicago 
—consolidation with Almon Brooks 
Wilder Inc 

Thatcher Advertising, St. Louis 
—purchase of Mars Advertising. 

Williams Advertising, New York 
—consolidation of the Chernow 
Co 

Yambert, Preochnow, McHugh & 


Macauley, Beverly Hills-——merger 
of Ralph Yambert, Raymond 
Prochnow, Phil McHugh and J. 


Stanley Macauley. 


an able manager and is more or 
less meeting its obligations, but the 
home office feels that the service 
is neither as good nor as profitable 
as it would be under separate man- 
agement and joint ownership. It is 
seeking a merger. 


|@ Illustrating how an agency 
merger may satisfy the need for 
| branch offices, Ralph Van Buren, 
formerly vice-president and sec- 
retary of Ruthrauff & Ryan, who is 
;now a specialist in advertising 
agency administration, points to 
the case of a small western agency 


with approximate billings of $300,- 
000. The agency was absorbed in- 
to a larger eastern outfit through 
purchase of the good will 

Key executives of the absorbed 
agency have remained as branch 
office personnel. The necessity for 
building a branch office from 
scratch, at best a costly under- 
taking, was thus eliminated. 

Mr. Van Buren, who also has 
been active in bringing merger- 
interested parties together, points 
out in passing that despite the 
usual advantages of mergers, some 
executives still insist on breaking 


away from their organizations un- 
der the assumption that they can 
earn more money operating their 
own agencies. Lack of agency 
stock distribution is another mo- 
tivation here. “As a matter of fact,” 
Mr. Van Buren says, “up to a few 
years ago there were probably 
more splits in agencies than con- 
solidations.” 

“It is possible,” he points out, 
“for an individual advertising 
agent to earn more money and en- 
joy greater security as a partner 
in a larger agency than as sole 
owner of his smaller agency, where 


” 


his services are limited and he has 
little opportunity for acquiring ad- 
ditional business.” 


@ Some agencies, of course, would 
rather affiliate than merge. The 
First Advertising Agency Net- 
work and other groups organized 
by Lynn Ellis and others are illus- 
trative of how the desire to af- 
filiate has been met 

An example of a tax-conscious 
agency that would like to merge 
is that of an agency principal cur- 
rently seeking a merger, retain- 
ing his own name as well as 51% 
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Over 400 local livestock raisers used Kansas 
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We Live tn Kamsas...We Ought 1o Know!” 


“When we want to reach farmers in Kansas, 
we naturally use the Kansas Farmer,” say 
these native Kansas advertisers. “The reason 
is simple. The farmer with money to spend 
reads Kansas Farmer—it keeps him up on 
news of crops and livestock, and latest 
developments right here in Kansas. That’s 
why we use it for our ads when we have 
livestock to sell.” 


Farmer to advertise and sell their surplus 
stock during 1950. In fact, most of them 
chose Kansas Farmer exclusively. Altogether 
they used a total of 2,515 inches of advertis- 


ing space. 


We think that’s real proof that Kansas 
Farmer is the way to sell things to Kansas 
farmers! Remember this the next time you 
want to reach—and sell—farmers in Kansas! 


For information, write: 


This is a reproduction of a 
page from the Dec. 16, 1950, 
issue of Kansas Farmer listing 
the names of all livestock ad- 
vertisers during the year. 
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of the stock. He at present owns 
“X" agency which he acquired by 
paying the original owner 40% 
of the profits on one account, 50% 
of the profits on another account, 
and 60% on a third. The original 
owner, who is now retired under 
excellent security conditions, is 
drawing commissions on these ac- 
counts based on one, two and ten- 


year periods. He would like to| 
merge Via the same process 
e This brings up the problem of 


that complicated agency 
ture 

Among the accountants consulted 
by AA, noted authority J. K. Las- 
ser said that “far more than half 


tax pic- 


the mergers in which we have 
been CPA's or tax experts have 
been for tax reasons entirely.” 


While this is the case, it should 
be noted that this situation might 
be peculiar only to the Lasser op- 
eration because of the company’s 
specialization in this field. It’s pos- 
sible that merging agencies tend 
to call on Lasser primarily when 
their problems are principally 
taxes. 

In those mergers in which Mr. 
Lasser was involved, one of the 
following usually occurred, he said: 

“One or more principals in an 
agency wanted to sell out. We set 
up the deal so that the merger 
would pay him a — gain— 
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taxed at 25%—rather than taking 
his ordinary income from earnings 
of the agency at rates up to 85%. 
But of course he would lose all 
interest in the agency in five to 
15 years, based upon the deal we 
made. 


e “Most of these deals were long 


pay-outs by the merged group,” 
Mr. Lasser said. “They paid the 
selling partners of one or both 


groups out of earnings of the com- 
bination over a long term of years.” 

A second tax reason for merger, 
cited by Mr. Lasser as well as oth- 
er tax accountants, is getting ad- 
vantage of heavy “carryfor- 
wards” that permit overpayment 
for the agency absorbed. 

Frequently agencies have losses 
that—under present law—can be 
used against 77% of the profits of 
the new company (merged group) 
for five years 
law is practically unknown to most 
laymen. 

“It always startles them to have 
me tell them about it,” 


loss 


This section of the 


Mr. Lasser | 


said. “Simply, if you lost money 
in 1950, you pay no taxes in 1951- 


55 until you have profits equal to} 


the loss. After that you start again. 
To get the loss we merged the pro- 
fitable agency into the one losing 
money.” There were some very se- 
vere agency losses in 1949 and ear- 
ly 1950 that prompted such deals, 
he noted 


@ Saving costs is not a prime mer- 
ger consideration in the opinion of 
Mr. Lasser. “I have not seen too 
much of the merger predicated on 
saving costs. My experience is that 
any agency, even the one just los- 
ing half of its business by (a) a 
client walking out or (b) one of its 
men walking out with the client, 
still can cut its costs to make mon- 
ey in this period. I talk of what 
happened in 1950. Certainly that 
is even more true today.” 

There are myriad other tax and 
accounting considerations involved 
in effecting a merger. Typical 
problems include: 


Is a merger best through a 
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Advertising Age, March 5, 1951 
straight marriage, or liquidation of 
one or more companies to form a 
new company? Shall the earned 
surplus be carried forward for div- 
idend purposes or shall it be frozen 
for capital? If stock is being sold 
out can the gain be reported on an 
instalment basis? Can partners 
join a corporation without being 
taxed? Can the good will be trans- 
ferred in tax-free form? (If not, 
it is often not worth it.) What 
about carrying forward merit rat- 
ings in those states allowing them 
for unemployment purposes? How 
does the new management feel 
about such things as pension plans, 
deferred-profit sharing plans? 


e The timing of a merger is fre- 

quently important. In some states 
|}one day decides whether the state 

franchise tax is to be paid for the 

full year. A new agency starting in 

midyear may double its social se- 
| curity tax bill. 

Accounting problems include the 
obvious one of just who owns how 
much under the new setup, as well 
as evaluation of fixed assets, good 
| will, billings in process, research 

facilities, etc. 

All the above serves to indicate 
that accounting and _ tax-wise, 
|agency mergers are usually a tai- 
| lor-made problem, making it liter- 
| ally impossible to set up any hard 
| and fast rules on this score. And as 
additional evidence of the trend, 
at least one small accounting firm 
| here has set up a separate division 
to specialize in agency mergers. 


The School of Financial Public 
| Relations, conducted by the Fi- 
| nancial Public Relations Assn. in 
‘conjunction with Northwestern 
| University, will hold its 1951 ses- 
| sions on the university’s Chicago 
campus, July 30-Aug. 11. The 
course, which provides practical 
training for bank public relations, 
advertising and business develop- 
ment executives, consists of two 
| resident sessions, combined with 
|} six extension problems and an 
original project. Registration is 
|limited to 50 students and will 
close on May 1. Application blanks 
| may be obtained from the FPRA, 
231 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


| Plan Financial PR School 


| Sampson Resigns from WSAI 
Robert M. Sampson, general 
manager of Station WSAI, Cincin- 
nati, has announced his resigna- 
tion, effective when Fort Industries 
Co., which purchased WSAI from 
| Marshall Field Enterprises last fall, 
assumes management of the sta- 
tion. FCC approval of the transac- 
ition is expected before April 1 
Mr. Sampson plans to devote full 
time to development of the busi- 
ness aspects of the Jon Arthur 
network programs over 247 ABC 
stations. The programs are “Big 
Jon and Sparkie,” weekdays at 
5 p.m., and “No School Today,” 
| Saturdays at 9 a.m. 


Form Amity Advertising 

Articles of incorporation have 
been approved for Amity Advertis- 
ing Inc., to be located at 711 Syca- 
more St., Cincinnati. President of 
the agency is Wilbur J. Janszen, 
vice-president of Occupant Mail- 
ing Assn., and R. H. Muse, owner 
of R. H. Muse & Co., is vice-presi- 
| dent. It is reported that the Muse 
company will be absorbed by 
Amity. 


Harrison Buys MBS Show 


Harrison Products, San Francis- 
co, will sponsor Cecil Brown in a 
15-minute newscast over Mutual 
starting March 3 at 10:45 a.m., 
EST. The time will be used to ad- 
vertise Shut-Eye sleep inducer. 
This is the company’s first use of 
network radio for one of its drug 
products. Sidney Garfield & Asso- 
ciates is the agency 


Malooley to Ruse & Urban 

Ruse & Urban, Detroit, advertis- 
ing and public relations organiza- 
tion, has appointed Edmund Ma- 
looley art director. Since 1945, Mr. 
Malooley has been associated with 

’. B. Doner & Co., Detroit, and 
before that was an advertising 
artist for the Detroit Times. 
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One Can't Be Too Sure His 
Senator Helped Get a Job 

WASHINGTON, March 1—Speaking 
of letters which congressmen write 
to federal officials who have jobs 
and benefits at their command, one 
high official tells this one: 

Across his desk one morning 
came a letter from a prominent 
senator outlining in glowing terms 
the qualifications of a constituent 
who was hungering for an impor- 
tant job. 

Naturally a carbon of the sena- 
tor’s letter had been forwarded to 
the constituent. 

But the constituent didn’t get 
the handwritten note which was 
enclosed with the original. 

It said: “This letter is for the 
record. Write me back a good 
strong answer explaining why this 
man can’t be appointed.” 

° _ + 

What kind of a fellow handles 
TV? That's one of the problems 
bothering William P. Reed, who 


has been brought down here from. 


his New York public relations 
concern to set up information cam- 
paigns for Eric Johnston's price 
and wage stabilization program. 


Bill’s first hunch was to put. 


motion pictures and TV in the 
same shop because they are both 
visual. On the other hand, Treas- 
ury’s successful bond promotion 
organization houses radio and TV 
in the same unit. 

And the Agriculture Department, 
which is spending $50,000 a year 
studying TV's place in government 
information, tried both these ar- 
rangements. It ended up putting 
TV in a separate section all its 
own, 

e . e 

Office of Price Stabilization tried 
a new time saving gimmick Tues- 
day when it distributed advance 
copies of its retail markup order 
Press and trade association repre- 
sentatives were assembled at 2 
p.m. and given copies of the order 
—26 printed pages long. Price Sta- 
bilizer Mike DiSalle and his staff 
answered questions for an hour, 
then broke up the meeting at 4 
p.m. After everyone had a chance 
to read the order and think up 
more questions, a second session 


was hekd. The purpose was to cut, 


down dozens of individual queries 
which crop up after an order is 
distributed. 

Mike DiSalle was asked when 
pricing orders for manufacturers 
would be coming along. “I asked 
the same question myself today,” 
he said. 

“What's the answer?,” the ques- 
tioner persisted. “I couldn't get 
one,” Mike said. 

Next major price order will be 
for retail food stores. 

+ e 

National Production Authority's 
blanket priority for maintenance 
repa'r and operating supplies is a 
lot less generous than first reading 
suggests. Under the order, any bus- 
iness man can issue himself a pri- 
ority for MRO supplies equal to 
his 1950 usage. Here's the joker: 
The MRO quota is in terms of dol- 
lar usage. With metals prices way 
up since last summer, that can 
mean considerably less material 
than 1950 

e * . 

Renegotiation legislation now in 
a House-Senate conference gives 
advertising of defense contractors 
the same status it had during 


World War II. The general rule 
in renegotiation: In the process of 
recapturing excessive profit the 
company can deduct from profit 
ads which qualify as reasonable 


By STANLEY E. COHEN. Washi 


Editor 


~~ 


and necessary for tax purposes. 

That's about all the help adver- 
tisers can get from the services 
except for a small amount of trade 
publication advertising. Ads are 
not a direct cost in computing price 
in defense contracts. 

7 - . 

First of the 3,000 county reports 
from the 1950 Census of Agricul- 
ture have begun to roll out of the 
Bureau of the Census. For each 
county, the bureau is issuing a 
four-page processed bulletin giving 
details on crops, equipment, tenure 
and color maps of operators’ dis- 
tances from a trading center. 

Example: In Adams County, 


Ida., 223 farms were operated by, 
full owners, compared with 238 in 
1945; 155 of the county’s 322 farms 
were one to four miles from a 
trading center; 274 had electric 
washing machines; 47 had home 
freezers; 117 had telephones, com- 
pared with 72 in 1945; 219 farms 
consumed $80,000 of gas and oil; 
there were shifts in crops (for ex- 
ample, only 932 sheep and lambs 
were sold in 1949, compared with) 
4,891 in 1944). 

Want to know more about the| 
farm market? Write Frank Wilson, | 
chief of information, Bureau of the | 
Census, Washington 25, D. C. 


Parke, Davis Boosts Jeeves 


W. R. Jeeves has been appointed 
director of overseas operations of 
Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, manu- 
facturing pharmacist. Foreign sales 
manager since 1947, Mr. Jeeves 
will direct the company’s activities 
abroad through branches in Ha- 
vana, Mexico City, Rio de Janeiro, 


Buenos Aires, London, Bombay 
and Sydney. 


Tell Your 
Story with 


SHOPPER STOPPER” 
moves the customer to AC 
TION — where you wont 
ACTION — ot the point-of- 
sole. Hes the impact of 
projected pictures with the 
eese ond economy of film. 
Find evt tedey how it will 
epen doors for your sales. 
men — Write for Brochure 
AA-10. 


>, 


ZF a 
The HARWALD COMPANY 


1216 CHICAGO AVE., EVANSTON, ILL. 


4 


When it comes to the fine art of show- 
manship, CBS takes a back seat to none. 
Their talent for “doing it a little bit 


COATED STOCK 


better and with a little more flair” is 


apparent in every phase of their great 
business. As an example, take their 
dramatic way of presenting the many 
intricacies of a television show with the 
interesting book, “Close-Up.” 

There are numerous types of covers that 
might have been used for this fascinating 
book—sutT in tune with the exciting 
nature of the book and in keeping with 


A 


exceptionally 


faithful reproductions. 


DOw LATEX 


the feeling of quality always associated 
with the Columbia Broadcasting System 
—512K machine-coated stock was used. 


512K coated paper presents a happy 
combination of two of the most desir- 
able characteristics in coated stock— 
accurate reproductions 
and unusually fine flexibility. In addi- 
tion, it offers better ink receptivity and 
higher gloss—both conducive to more 


Why don’t you give your literature a 


¢ 


“close-up” inspection? Is 1t one of your 
best salesmen? If you’re not completely 
satisfied, make it a point to investigate 
papers coated with 512K, A DOW LATEX, 


Coatings Section— 
Plastics Division— Dept. CLPK-3 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York © Boston © Philodeiphic + Washingtone Ationte 
* Cleveland * Detroit « Chicago * St. Louis « Houston « 
Sen Francisco * Los Angeles © Seattle 
Dow Chemical of Conode, Limited, Toronto, Conede 


est. 
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This department is a reader’s forum. Letters are welcome. 


Thinks Retailers Overlook 
Profit Factor in Coupons 

To the Editor: In your Feb. 12 
issue, your article about Safeway’s 
research on coupon handling costs 
covered one side of a touchy prob- 
lem facing retailers and manufac- 
turers alike. For some time retail- 
ers in large cities have been 
collecting 1¢ per coupon for han- 
dling costs. 

From the manufacturer’s view- 
point, it is our opinion that the 
retail chains are inclined to over- 
look the profit factor in their 
analysis. Our experience in cou- 
poning indicates that the sale of 
our product in a store increases 
from three to five times during 
the couponing. Since the grocer re- 
ceives full profit on the merchan- 
dise, which amounts to consider- 
ably more than the I¢ coupon 
handling charge, we feel the gro- 
cers benefit considerably through 
couponing. 

Couponing, to us, is one form of 
advertising. Going back a 
years, putting a package around 
erackers increased the cost both 
to grocers and the manufacturers, 

ut it sold so many crackers that 


ental in taking the grocery store 
t of the cracker-barrel stage into 


few | 


the modern self-service supermar- 
ket it is today. Grocers are 
clined to overlook the fact that 


the progress made by manufactur- | 


ing concerns helped the retailers 
grow. Wouldn't the retailer bene- 
fit more by being cooperative, 
especially when he is profiting by 
his cooperation? 

We would be very interested in 
further analysis of coupon han- 
dling costs which includes an anal- 
ysis of the net profit or loss to the 
grocer as a result of a couponing 
program. 

WILLIAM Jay, 

Sales Manager, The Squirt Co., 

Beverly Hills, Cal. 

e - - 


Steak Ad Helped Put French's 
Sauce on Meat Counters 

To the Editor: We agree with 
The Creative Man that the Ameri- 
can Meat Institute should willing- 
ly share the cost of our “mouth- 
watering ad for steak” in the 
February Ladies’ Home Journal, 
(AA, Feb. 19). Hope they read his 
column as often as we do! 

We also agree...that “it cer- 
tainly sells meat.” That was the 


Confidentially, this ad was part 
of a gimmick to get distribution 


in-| 


of this product on meat counters | 
of supermarkets over the country. 
Did it do it? Well, when we first 
used this ad several years ago we 
timidly had 25,000 counter cards 
made of it, each holding six bot- 
tles of French's Worcestershire 
sauce. Present count runs over 
100,000—nearly all of which were 
used on meat counters where we 
never had distribution before. 
Oh yes, and sales are up 137% 
in five years. Maybe a few “as is” 
fellers, “2l-ers,” and just plain 
“skeptics” did try it after all. 

O. L. WESTGATE, 
Advertising Manager, The 
R. T. French Co., Rochester, 
N. ¥. 


7 . 

Adman Shows How It's Done 

To the Editor: The birth pains 
of creating advertisements are 
well known to every copywriter. 
Somewhere between the pencil- 
chewing and the ulcer a lot of 
“doodling” goes on, but it seldom 


gets into print. 

In this case it did. Here's a two- | 
page advertisement, appearing in 
February trade publications, 
where the adman does get the | 


vertisement. Cartoons illustrate 
his frustration and ultimate satis- 
faction. 

Using an informal technique, 
this two-page advertisement for 
Advance Die & Tool Co., of Cleve- 
land, O., gets over some very ef- 
fective sales points on behalf of 
our client’s products and services. 

Actually, this ad was never 
meant to see the light of day, but 


- the enoes Avance 6 
- Ty Me knows that Aor 
r og Oe to ray ae tee oe a 8 


But how to get ts story over 
to stove manutawcturers the 
and dies they can get from 


Ta“ 


At lost Re themes of the night word. 


He feels better now 
~“~ 
<.g 


gait 


client 


the happened to see the 
rough sketch and insisted that it} 
be included in the campaign. } 
HAROLD STEDFELD, 
President, Stedfeld & Byrne | 
Inc., Cleveland. | 
- e . 
Merit Clothing Reports 
Favorable Dealer Response 
To the Editor: We were quite 
impressed and pleased with the 
editorial which appeared in the 
Feb. 12 issue of ADVERTISING AGE 


In this advertisement our agency 
sought to achieve the fresh ap- 
proach to the all important ques- 
tion of dealer aid in advertising. 
A number of our friends have told 
us that the effort was successful, 
To say the least, the response from 
our dealers was quite favorable. * 

We shall appreciate very much} 
your giving us permission to re-| 
produce this editorial and mail it | 


and th what he has to say — 
“NEW ADVANCE CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
MAKE DIFFICULT STAMPINGS EASY” 


— a 


WRITE FOR 


reese OULLETON 


— 


DVANCE DIE & TOOL CO 


to our customers and prospects. 
Full credit, of course, will be given 
to ADVERTISING AGE. 
J. S. ANDERSON, 
Advertising Manager, Merit 
Clothing Co., Mayfield, Ky. 
- 


Rising Paper Co. Ad Tells 
an Institutional Story 


To the Editor: [I was] much in- 
terested in your editorial, “A New 
Type of Advertising,” thinking to 
myself that Merit Clothing had 


realized that this must be a case 
of two great minds with but a 
single thought. For, on Jan. 5, 
just a week before the Merit ad ap- 
peared in Men’s Wear, the attached 
four-page picture spread of Rising 
Paper Co. of Housatonic, Mass., 
(via associate, Gordon Baird) ap- 
peared in Paper & Paper Products. 

We have not had the good for- 
tune to see the Merit ad in Men’s 


WHY ADMEN GET ULCERS... 


TWAT AGENCY UP NORTH NEVER SEES SELLESS 
THE SPACE PEDPLER ON HS REGULAR WINTER TR) 


UT JUST LET HIM MAKE A COURTESY 
CALL DURING HIS SUMMER VACATION 


VW 


SORRY, BUT MR.WHISTLESWITCH 
CAWN'T SEE YOU TODAY OR 


ff BR NERY TIMELY CALL SELLESS OLE BoY- 
JUST MAKIN’ 


UP TH LIST FER JERKMORE 


; 7 e additional cost was warranted.| general idea. And, you know what? spotlight. He tells (with profanity pertaining to our dealer aid insert really set a brand new pattern in | 
a ggressive sales-minded manufac- It selis French’s Worcestershire} omitted) just what his problem | advertisement that appeared in the| this big field of advertising, until 
Bt ring concerns were very instru- | sauce, too! was in creating this particular ad- | Jan. 12 issue of Men’s Wear. I scratched my head again. Then I { 
a ¥ 


ANY TIME THIS WEEK~ HE PRODUCTS~ WE'LL TAKE TIME FOR YER 
COMPLETE PRESENTATION NOW ANDI. 
WANT YOU HERE TOMORROW TO HELP ME 


PUT THE SELL ON J.B. 
bat ~—— 
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Enlarged reprints available upon request 


For the farm equipment field — your BASIC buy is IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR . . . 


Leading total net paid circulation * Greatest total subscriptions to dealers, 
jobbers and manufacturers %* Highest Subscription Price * Top voluntary 
subscription renewal rate * Consistent leader in advertising volume. 


dynaulf I agony av yo tT ME eabalie 0 
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_ THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Owners and operators of Radio Station WHAS and Television Station WHAS-TV | 
364,123 DAILY + 293,426 SUNDAY | 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM COMPANY | 


IMPLEMENT 
& TRACTOR 


KANSAS CITY 6. MO. 
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Weer, but are looking forward to) Florida vacation, I heard whisky | Kellogg Agency Explains 
that pleasure. In the meantime, we being sold via radio advertising.| S¢hoo] Nutrition Plan 


are sending along reprints of our Here was an announcer, praising 
Rising Paper ad and will appreci- a certain “Patrick Henry” brand of 


ate your comments. 


for more than 50 years, which does 
not inhibit the company in any 


sense frém completely revamping | type existed? How disgraceful it) 


To the Editor: I would like to 
| rise to Adman Rosenthal's com- 


spirits not, mind you, for its taste! ments re the Kellogg Early Bird 
Rising Paper Co. has been a or flavor or price, but because it| .-hool program (AA, Feb. 12). He’s 


leader in the quality paper field) was a “p-o-w-e-r-f-u-1” blend—| right. It’s a well designed program 


with emphasis on that word. 


to infiltrate the idea of better 


How long has promotion of this| preakfasts into the school system. 


What Adman Rosenthal may not 


its machinery and its processes in| makes me’ feel of the profession | know is that surveys of children 


order to maintain that leadership | 
in this competitive field today, and 
we might add, tomorrow! 
FRANK COGAN, 
Gordon Baird Associates, New 
York. 
The Rising Paper four-page pic- 


_ ture spread is an exceptionally ef- 


fective job of demonstrating ef- 
ficient technical operation, but it 
is much closer to conventional in- | 
stitutional advertising than the) 
Merit Clothing ad, which was pri- | 
marily a “human” story, rather| 
than one of mechanical efficiency. 
e 7 + 
Wrong Slant. Reader Thinks 
To the Editor: Enclosed you will 
find a clipping of the ad run by the | 
Los Angeles Daily News in the Los | 
Angeles Daily News of Saturday, 
Feb. 3, 1951, on Page 16. I am 
sending it to you in order to call 
your attention to what I feel is a 
misuse of advertising during these 
critical days. 
The editorial policy of the news- 


Madam—They’re Going To Draft 
Your Electric Toaster! 


It's been classified |-A and must report immedi- 
ately for induction in the defense program. 

Not the toaster you're using now, of course 
But the new, improved one you were thinking of 
buying soon 

For the qovernment pet the ry is_ in 
volved in manulecturing + toaster etter 
househald epplences, es sorely as it your 
men for the armed Forces 7 ‘ 
“Ee st mynum, chrome, wiring—these 
speak ener! and already have been tapped by 

ir Washington draft boerd. the National Pro- 
duction Authority 

Just this week the NPA announced it wes pre- 
paring an order banning the use of aluminum, for 
example, in countless civilien articles 

And the NPA further notified manufacturers of 
certain consumer durable goods thet “they cen 
expect” further cutbecks in supplies of raw me- 
terials im April, May and June. 

Yes, the outlook is bleak. The supply of such 
things es dishwashing machines. y machines, 
ironers, citrus squeezers end mixers obviously will 
diminish 

Even now. Los Angeles merchants are straining 
to meet the demands of their customers. Can you 
imagine what the situation will be in April, Mey 
and June? And thereafter? 

In view of 4 ae hye cen you efford to 
continue to “think about ing?” Don't delay. 
ynless you wish fo Tl canis slave te your 
kitchen and your waihtub. Buy That epplience now 
—todey. —— 

The best place to find the latest and most ec- 
curate information on the availability and selection 
of household appliances is the classified edvertis- 
ing section of the Daily News. 


TURN NOW TO THE Daily Pews 
Household Appliance Listings! 
paper parallels that of other news- 
papers insofar as holding the line 
against inflation, tightening our 
collective belts for the long haul, 
and other similar sentiments, but 
the copy in this ad, in view of cur- 
rent circumstances, is in rather 
poor taste. I think you will agree 
as you read the copy, and I feel 
that the great majority of our 
brothers in the profession will cer- 
tainly agree that this is not the 

way to do it. 


Tom NICKELL, 
Advertising, Occidental Life 
Insurance Co. of America, Los 
Angeles. 
* * * 


‘Powerful’ Commercial for 
Whisky Dismays Adman 

To the Editor: If I recall cor-' 
rectly, some time ago there was 
legislation pending in Congress 
that would have in one way or an-| 
other restricted interstate adver-| 
tising of liquor companies. At that 
time there was some talk about 
using radio to replace any media 
declared illegal if this legislation 
was adopted. 

The immediate reaction of the 
whisky distillers was to deny that 
they would use or even consider 
radio. As in the past they would 
not in¢lude radio in their advertis- 
ing budgets. 

I silently applauded their actions. 

But to my utter dismay and 
astonishment during my recent 


at which I earn my living! 
Lioyp S. Howarp, 
The Bobley 


Vice-President, 
Co., New York. 


All the national networks do not 
accept liquor advertising, and most 
stations also refuse to accept it. But 
there are occasional exceptions. 


have shown that many of them, 


and not necessarily “poor” chil-| 


dren, eat wholly inadequate break- 
fasts. Bad breakfasts may mean 
poorer work in school, according to 
the best scientific evidence. 
Kellogg’s simple and attractive 
Early Bird program gives boys and 


girls an incentive to eat the kind 
of breakfast which dietitians call 
“adequate.” They are not pressured 
into eating Kellogg cereals. They 
can eat any cereal they want to 
eat. Far from. being a luxury, 
the government recognizes whole 


81 


telligence enough to realize a 

meritorious idea which works to 
the benefit of all their students. 

Incidentally, the “commercial” 

on the four-page booklet is a last 
page picture of the Kellogg line. 
HAL Davis, 


grain and enriched cereals as part 
of the Basic Seven food diet. Cere- 
als happen to be among the least | _ 
expensive protein foods on the 
market. 

Thousands of teachers have com- 
mented favorably on the Early 
Bird program. It places material 
of value to them and to their chil- 
dren in their hands. The school 
systems are not selling out to in- 
dustry. Give them credit for in- 


Vice-President, Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt, New York. 


When you're looking for 
timely, tively, humean-in 
: terest photoes 1-0-0-K to 


Eye-Catchers for a wide 
voriety of subjects. Write 
on letterhead for 
Proofbook No. 15 


EVE-CATCHERS, Inc. 
1OE. 38th $t.,N.Y. City 16 
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CANADA...... 
65 major markets 


.* 


ORI®........... 


87 major markets 


in CANADA... distribution and 
advertising are DIFFERENT! 


If you are planning a campaign in Canada, you can’t just sit down and 
say, “Canadians are the same as we are, so let's follow our U.S. plan.” 


Individually, Canadians are much the same as Americans, but they 
live in a 3,000 mile long “corridor” mainly concentrated in 65 major 


markets, all of which are miles and miles apart. 


Securing distribution in Ohio, a state with 87 “easy-to-get-at” markets 
is “apple pie” compared with getting and maintaining adequate distribu- 


tion in all parts of Canada. 


In Canada, therefore, greater attention must be paid to selecting media 
which can “match up” to your distribution situation. If proper attention 
is not paid to media selection, an advertiser will find himself advertising 
to a vast number of people who can’t buy his goods . . . due solely to an 
unbalanced distribution condition . . . and one perhaps hard to control. 


The Canadian Daily Newspapers Association—through its continuing 
studies conducted by the Canadian Opinion C 


a 


CANADIAN DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS PROVIDE 


TIMING 


Break fast, change fast — gear 
your advertising to local market 
selling. 


PACE 


“Speedup” or “slow down” your 
advertising frequency to match 
sales tempo in any market, 


a close 


r 7 


check on the distribution of advertised goods. 


To United States firms selling in Canada, the CDNA offers this infor- 


on bY 


Take all or any part of any mar- 
ket. It’s tailor-made. 


mation—in confidence—and will be glad to discuss any other problems 
of distribution and advertising in the Canadian market. 


Press reports of “Marketing’s 1951 Forecast” say: “Sales territories will 
have to be microscopically scrutinized with a view to more efficient 
coverage by salesmen who will be required to do a more detailed job.” 


Canadian DAILY 


moncr Gays 


No other medium can “hit” so 
many people at once and so force- 


ably — including your dealers. 


1. H. MacDONALD, General Manager 
55 University Ave., Toronto, Canada 


NEWSPAPERS Association 
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PIS THE PUBLISHER of a fast-growing 
newspaper — always on the alert to doa 
better job for his advertisers—and for him- 


rolls off the press. 


Recently he was scanning the bulldog 
when suddenly, without warning, one ad 
leaped out and smacked him right in the eyes. 

He stared. He gaped. He gulped. Never 
before had one ad made such a tremendous 
impression on this puzzled publisher. He 
dashed to the composing room and headed 


straight for the foreman. 


“Let's see the electrotype this ad was 


printed from,” he demanded. 


“That's no electrotype, Boss,” said the 


foreman, “it's a Reilly Plastictype!” 


REILLY 


ELECTROGRAPHIC CORPORATION 


Show me why vour Plastictypes will give me 
better reproduction in newspapers. 


What Services Do Agencies Offer 
in Return for the 15% Commission? 


AA Study of Agency 
Services Indicates 
General Agreement 


Caicace. Feb. 22—Possibly one 
of the most controversial aspects 
of the agency-client relationship 
involves the problem of agency 
services and the methods of com- 
pensation for them 

In 1946 AoverTIsING Acz con- 
ducted an extremely detailed sur- 
vey of existing practices im the 
field. AA sent 12-page question- 
naires to 645 national advertisers 
and ‘to 470 reengnized agencies 
with national accounts 

Response was remarkable. More 
than 25% of the acvertisers and 
more than 33% of the agencies 
completed the lengthy question- 
naires. The result was a 22-page 
report titled: “Advertising Agency 


Punctions & Compensation.” More 
than 10.000 requests for reprints 
nave been recetrved since the study 
was published—and they are still 
coming in. Copies of the complete 
Study are available at 75¢ each. 


@ No attempt was made to eralu- 
ate existing practices. The report 
was intended only as 4 guide. AA 
is fully aware that the services 
rendered acvertisers vary widely 
cecause of the particular sales and 
distribution problems involved— 
a fact which is quite apparent 
from the study 

In general, the survey served 
to comfirm concretely the general 
impressions of veteran observers 
Principal conclusions listed in the 
stucy are 

|. Advertising agencies have de- 
veloped remarkably since the ‘20s. 
both in size and in the variety 


Reilly can do for you what Reilly did for 
that advertiser—make the ad jump out and 
give the reader a personal sales talk. That's 
because Reilly Plastictypes show every detail, 
every tone, every high light. They do full 
justice to your artwork and particularly to 


your product. 


Five million Reilly Plastictypes have already 
been pressed into service. We'd like to try 
our fine hand on your reproduction problem. 
Sure, Reilly Plastictypes cost a mite more 
than mats, but you're buying results, not just 


circulation. 


Call Reilly today. One of our experts will 
come a-runnin’. Or, if you'd rather, here's a 
coupon that will start you on the path of finer 
reproductions and better sales results. 


_ PLASTICTYPES 


SS SEER OE SES aes 


LAKE SHORE ELECTROTYPE DIVISION 


(224 WoeVAM BUREN ST. CHICAGO 7. 14hk. 
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of professional services offered. 

2 Oniy the basic planning, cre- 
ating, producing and media-buy- 
ing functions—those 4fuistoricaily 
furnished for the accepted [5% 
commission—are performed ‘ree 
om the majority of accounts 

3. Most additional marketing, re- 
search, sales. public relations anc 
merchandising services are tailored 
to fit the needs of mdividual ac- 
vertisers. In most agencies they 
vary widely from account to ac- 


count 
@ 4 There is little. if any. active 
controversy over the traditional 


method of agemcy compensation— 
the payment of the standard 15% 
commission by publishers to agen- 
cies. Most advertisers and agencies 
recognize that the extent of serv- 
ice provided depends om (a) the 
volume of commissions, (5) the 
amount of time required for basic 
services and ic th over-all 
profit realized om each account. In 
fact. a number of agencies are 
adding 17.65% service charges to 
art, production materials and other 
“non-commissionables™ to realize 
a 15% commission on the adver- 
tiser’s gross expenditure through 
the agency 

5. Most larger agencies. and 
many smaller ones. perform a sur- 
prisingly large number of “extra” 
or collateral services at one time 
or another. Usually, however. 
these “extras” are furnished on a 
fee or cost-plus basis. They are 
provided free only when careful 
cost-analysis of service on an in- 
dividual account justifies the addi- 
tional effort without upsetting a 
legitimate profit margin 

6. Agency-advertiser relation- 
ships, in general, have suffered 
often because too few top manage- 
ment executives understand and 
appreciate cost and effort involved 
in modern creative advertising 
work. This survey revealed a defi- 
nite movement among agencies to 
define their services and compen- 
sation practices in clear-cut con- 
tracts or in concise, printed out- 
lines. 


@ Results of the study were 
grouped under seven general fields 
of service. 

1. Counseling. 

Every agency offers and 87% 
of the advertisers receive advice 
from their agencies on basic ad- 
vertising policies and the ad pro- 
gram. More than 95% of the agen- 
cies responding also offer advice 
on merchandising policies and 
plans, distribution policies and on 
sales policies and plans, though 
only half to three-quarters of the 
advertisers make use of such 
counsel. 

However, a much fewer number 
of advertisers (6%) receive coun- 
sel or advice regarding the estab- 
lishment of sales quotas, a statis- 


tical phase of market analysis 
traditionally reserved by sales 
managers. 


In 48% of the cases, agencies of- 
fer counsel as part of the “free” 
service to a client. But when the 
advice involves distribution and 
merchandising policies or sales 
conventions and sales contests, and 
if considerable time is involved, 
fees usually are agreed upon in 
advance. 


a 2. Public relations, publicity and 
industrial relations. 

More than 90% of the agencies 
will handle and about one-half of 
the advertisers ask their agencies 
to handle occasional publicity re- 
leases on advertising campaigns 
and product or personnel changes. 
In the majority of cases, these 
services are rendered at no charge. 

Slightly more than half of the 
agencies reported that they offer 
complete publicity campaign serv- 
ice and 22% of the advertisers said 
that they call upon their agencies 
for such service. In most cases, 
compensation is based on fees, 
though a few handle complete 
product or policy publicity cam- 
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paigns at cost or cost plus 15%. | 


at various times. They ranged from 


There is a wide difference of | editing house organs and producing 


opinion on publicity service. Or- 
ganized publicity departments are 
most commen in agencies with 
accounts in the automotive, appli- 
ance, household furnishings, enter- 
tainment, transportation and book 
publishing fields. Many others rec- 
ommend that clients consult pub- 
lic relations counselors. 


s 3. Product and market research. 

Nowhere do practices and com- 
pensation policies vary so widely 
as in the fields of product and 
marketing research. While an 
overwhelming majority of agencies 
will handle various types of mar- 
ket studies, only one-fifth to one- 
third of the advertisers make use. 
of such service. 

AA's report also shows detailed 
data on product and packaging 
services, dealer surveys and con-| 
sumer research. Two groups of) 
general policies for financing such 
investigations were apparent: (1) 
smal] studies performed without 
charge, large ones billed to the 
client, and (2) research essential 
to preparation of advertising, free 
... Market research and other sur- 
veys requested by the client, on a 
fee or cost-plus basis. 


es 4. Planning, creating and pro- 
ducing advertising. 

In general, agencies consider 
recommendations on appropria- 
tions, allocation of ad budgets, and 
copy, layout and production serv- 
ices as a primary phase of the bus- 
iness, performed without extra 
compensation. A fewer number of 
advertisers call on agencies for) 
sales and merchandising ideas, 
however. 

Approximately three-fourths of 
the replying agencies and adver- 
tisers agree on the common “cost 
plus 15%” method of payment for 
such production materials as typo- | 
graphy, engravings, cuts, mats, | 
electrotypes, finished art, photo- 
graphs, color proofs and printing. 


8 But it is interesting to note that 
about one-sixth of the agencies re- 
ported that they add a handling 
charge larger than 15% to produc- 
tion materials. This practice—| 
which gives the agency a 15% 
commission on the gross expendi- 
tures it handles—is particularly 
common in the industrial field. 

Payment to agencies for radio 
production and supervision varies 
considerably. Some agencies, large 
and small, reported that they take 
commissions on radio time only. 
However, the majority handling 
radio reported that they charge full 
agency commissions on the entire 
cost of time, talent, and recording 
costs. 


a 5. Placing and buying advertis- 
ing. 

Almost all agencies and adver- 
tisers agree that the ten basic func- 
tions of an agency’s media depart- 
ment are fundamental phases of 
an agency’s job. About three-quar- 
ters of the agencies said such 
services are performed “free.” 

6. Increasing effectiveness of ad- 
vertising. 

Probably most controversies be- 
tween advertisers and their agen- 
cies have centered on the extent 
of merchandising and sales promo- 
tion functions which should be 
performed by agencies, or on the) 
interpretation and evaluation of 
the various magazine, radio and 
newspaper research studies. 

AA's report contains detailed | 
data on various types of advertis- | 
ing research, copy testing, mer-| 
chandising and sales promotion) 
activities performed by agencies— 
and the manner in which they re- 
ceive compensation. 


= 7. Collateral or supplementary 
services. 

Questionnaires sent to both 
agencies and advertisers included 
a list of 21 special services reported 


plant safety campaigns to operating 
an experimental kitchen and em- 
ploying home economists. 

With the exception of advising 
the client on management prob- 
lems and recruiting advertising 
personnel, these services are usu- 
ally performed on a fee or cost- 
plus basis. 

Apparently, agencies call in out- 
side expert talent more often than 
most people realize. Outside help 
is especially common in the fields 
of radio direction, market research, 
advertising research, home eco- 
nomics and interior design. 

On the other hand, experimental 
kitchens seem to be relatively un- 
common. And experimental or 
model homes, highly publicized by 
several agencies in the ‘20s and 
late "30s, are extremely rare. 


e Advertising agencies face their 
toughest problems in client rela- 
tions when they explain the basis 
for their charges, or when they 


| pensation, 

| One reason is the difficulty 
of defining clearly and measuring 
precisely the personal and intan- 
gible nature of “tailored” creative 
work. Another is that top-manage- 
ment men, who frequently come 
up on “the production side,” are 
used to measuring turret-lathe and 
assembly-line operations by cost- 
accounting and time-study meth- 
ods 


| It is virtually impossible to 
| apply statistical yardsticks to the 
| creation of ideas or to the applica- 
tion of “know-how” in influencing 
people—and in getting successful 
sales results! Men who have not 


SALES STORY—This is the cover of o 12- | gone through the growing pains 
page brochure being distributed to whole- of developing a successful, inte- 
salers and retailers to report on the sales 

growth and 1951 advertising program of 
Fatimo cigarets. Sales (announced in Jan- 
wary? ar y aay the ~ yr | digging, testing and skill that pro- 
western territory; and 68% in the for | duces a few words of sales magic. 

western territory. 


grated sales-advertising-merchan- 
dising campaign seldom under- 
stand the amount of painstaking 


must decide whether a specific job 
can be done without extra com- Cleveland, has acquired new quar- 


‘Metal Progress’ Expands 
American Society for Metals, 


| pointed head of the new business 


ters at 55 W. 42nd St., New York, 
for the eastern sales division of 
Metal Progress. Two representa- 
tives have been appointed for the 
district. They are: Harry Gebauer, 
formerly sales manager of the alu- 
minum division of Hamilton Steel 
Co., covering New England states, 
New York state and parts of the 
New York metropolitan area, and 
John F. Tyrrell, formerly research 
engineer of Solar Aircraft, San 
Diego, covering metropolitan New 
York area and the East Coast states 
to the south, including eastern 
Pennsylvania. 


Eller Joins ‘Park East’ 


Winn J. Eller, formerly adver- 
tising director of the New York 
Evening Post and a member of the 
sales staff of The American Week- 
ly, has joined Park East, New 
York, as advertising director. 


Joins Chambers & Wiswell 
Phillip W. Upham has been ap- 


department of Chambers & Wis- 
well, Boston agency. He was for- 
merly owner of his own agency 
in New Haven, Conn. 


You can’t imitate success... you have to create it. 
Practical Builder has what it has because its 
editor-owners are what they are. They have brought 
into being a publication blue-printed to its own 
specifications: a magazine rich in daily sustenance, 
in seasoned counsel, in practical help, to America’s 
Top Builders. That’s why Practical Builder 
can-be-imitated but can’t-be-copied. That’s why 
practical builder’ offers advertisers something 
that can’t be weighed in the counting room: 
the implicit faith of tts readers in everything 
that appears in its pages. 


Just off the press! Our 64-page book 


“THERE'S MONEY IN REMODELING” 
will be sent free to any manufacturer 
who asks for it on his letterhead. 


© INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC., CHICAGO 3 


--. Of the light construction industry 
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The pause thac refreshes 


ee 


‘Be Happy-Go Lucky’ and ‘Look 
at All Three’ Win Admen’s Praise 


AA Readers Join Game 
to Pick Good and Bad 
Advertising Campaigns 


Cuicaco, March 1—In an attempt 
» discover whether there is any 
eneral agreement among adver- 
sing people as to what is “good” 
“bad” advertising, ADVERTISING 
GE last month invited several 
ndred subscribers to “play a par- 
r game” in which they were 
ked to express their opinions as 
the best ads of 1950 and of “all 
ne,” as well as of the ads pub- 
shed during 1950 of which they 
d not approve 

They were asked to identify 
e “best campaign of 1950"; the 
Ingle ad (or commercial) of 1950 
hich they would most like to have 
ritten; the 1950 advertising cam- 
igns or ads which they thought 
ere least effective; and the best 
mpaign and single ad of “all time 


Perhaps the most significant 
gle fact uncovered by the study 
a that most advertising people 
not have a “favorite” advertis- 
ing campaign, and are caught flat- 
footed when asked to express an 
opinion without any prompting. Of 
a total of approximately 150 re- 
plies received in the ADVERTISING 
Ace study, almost half expressed 
interest in the project, but pro- 
fessed complete inability to pick 
out either the best or the poorest 
campaigns. The results would no 
doubt have been different if a sug- 
gested list of campaigns had been 
submitted to them, but no sugges- 
tions of any kind were made. 

Three or four people expressed 
the opinion that the idea of pick- 
ing out “best” ads was silly, and 
ADVERTISING AGE does not com- 
pletely disagree with them. 

The questionnaire made it clear 
that no attempt was being made to 
pin medals or awards on particular 
advertising, and that the findings 
should be considered as interest- 
ing, but not necessarily significant. 
At any rate, completed question- 
naires were returned by 82 indi- 
viduals, with the following re- 
sults: 


e In answer to a query on the 
“best campaign” of 1950, 103 indi- 
vidual campaigns received a men- 
tion, of which only 35 were men- 
tioned more than once. Most popu- 
lar, by a wide margin, was the 
Lucky Strike “Be Happy—Go 
Lucky” campaign, with a total of 
23 mentions. 

In second place was the Ford 
campaign, which was mentioned 
13 times. Third place went to the 


Life Savers campaign, with six 
mentions, and fourth and fifth to 
Cadillac and Coca-Cola, each of 
which was mentioned five times. 


es Campaigns mentioned 
times included the A&P anti-trust 
public relations advertising; Had- 
acol; Warner & Swasey’s free en- 
terprise campaign; the Springs 


Mills Springmaid sheets advertis-. 
ing; Nash advertising, largely on | 
the basis of the whimsical Ed Zern | 
maga-| 


copy running in outdoor 
zines; and B. F. Goodrich. 

Three mentions went to Shell 
Oil “powerful gasoline” copy; the 
Fatima “Dragnet” show; Camp- 
bell Soup; Armstrong Cork; Four 
Roses; Philip Morris; Ladies’ Home 
Journal; American Airlines; Ethyl; 
and Pabst 


es Lucky Strike’s “Be Happy—Go 
Lucky,” both the commercials and 
the print copy, also walked off 
easily with the nomination for the 
“best single ad” of 1950, with 20 
choices. In second place were va- 
rious Cadillac newspaper and 
magazine ads, with eight votes. 
Third place, with five votes, went 
to Ford ads, with the Fordomatic 
announcement most favored, and 
to the “What Is a Boy” ad, which 
incidentally was attributed to 
John Hancock, Liberty Mutual, 
and “New England Insurance.” 
Actually, it was placed by New 
England Mutual Life Insurance 


Co. and reproduced in Reader’s 
Digest. 
Four votes went to Hamilton 


Watch Co.’s “To Peggy” ad, and 
to the Life Savers’ “Don't Lick 
This Page” ad, while the sports- 
man campaign for Nash and the 
Ballantine beer TV commercials 
each garnered three votes. 


e Far greater unanimity was 
shown in answer to questions as 
to the 1950 campaigns “which 
seem to me to have been least 
effective or worth while” and the 
“worst single ad or commercial of 
1950.” 

Here the television manufactur- 
ers’ child-appeal campaign walked 
off with 31 votes, and the news- 
paper ad which qucted Angelo 
Patri was voted “worst” by 38 re- 
spondents. Hadacol, which got 
four votes for the “best” campaign 
of the year, was voted “worst” by 
seven respondents, and the Springs 
Mills copy, also voted “best” by 
four, got an equal number of 
“worst” votes. 

Imdrin, the Ethyl animal series, 
and the Calvert “Men of Distinc- 
tion” copy were each voted 
“worst” or “least effective” by 
three people, while four people 
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GET ACCLAIM—The 
Coca-Cola and Life 
Savers ads shown 
above, and the “Pen- 
alty of Leadership” 
copy for Cadillac, re- 
produced at right, all 
won high acclaim from 
AA readers. Coca 
Cola won a sort of 
“general excellence” 
acclaim, the “don’t 
lick this page” copy 
of Life Savers (not 
shown) was picked as 
a top 1950 ad, al- 
though it actually ran 
in 1949, and the Cad- 
illac ad continued to 
win plaudits, as did 
the current Cadillac 
advertising, which suc- 


cessfully carries on 
the “leadership” 
theme. 


} 


ts widespread recogniti: p 
work becomes a standard for the whole 


work be stamped with the seal of genius. 


of that leadership. 


oh: 


; the 


a = 
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n every field of human endeavor, he that is first must perpetually live in the 
white light of publicity. Whether the leadership be vested in a man or ina 
manufactured product, emulation and envy are ever at work. 
music, in industry, the reward and the punishment are always the same. The reward 
t, fierce denial and detraction. When a man's 
world, it also becomes a target for the shafts of the 
envious few. If his work be merely mediocre, he will be left severely alone—if he achieve 
@ masterpiece, it will set a million tongues a-wagging. 
forked tongue at the artist who produces a pl 


In art, in literature, in 


Jealousy does not protrude its 
oe What. 


or paint, or play, or sing, or build, no one will strive to surpass or to slander you, unless your 
Long, long after a great work or a good work has 
been done, those who are disappointed or envious continue to cry out that it cannot be 
done. Spiteful little voices in the domain of art were raised against our own Whistler as a 
mountebank, long after the big world had acclaimed him its greatest artistic genius. Mul- 
titudes flocked to Bayreuth to worship at the musical shrine of Wagner, while the little 
group of those whom he had dethroned and displaced argued angrily that he was no 
musician atall. The little world continued to protest that Fulton could never build a 
steamboat, while the big world flocked to the river banks to see his boat steam by. 
leader is assailed because he is a leader, and the effort to equal him is merely added proof 
Failing to equal or to excel, the follower seeks to depreciate and to 
destroy—but only confirms once more the superiority of that which he strives to supplant. 

There is nothing new in this. It is as old as the world and as old as the human passions— 
envy, fear, greed, ambition, and the desire to surpass. And it all avails nothing. If the 
leader truly leads, he remains—the leader. 
man, each in his turn is assailed, and each holds his laurels through the ages. That which 
és good or great makes itself known, no matter how loud the clamor of denial. That 
which deserves to live—lives. 
This text appeared as an advertisement im The Saturday Evening Post, January 2nd, in the year 1915. 

Copyright, Cadiliac Motor Car Company 


Master-poet, master-painter, master-work- 


you wrile, 


The 


singled out the International Bus- 
iness Machines ad, “Capitalism— 
Nothing Is Better Except by Com- 
parison” as the “worst” single ad 
of the year. 


@ Queried as to the “best adver- 
tising campaign of all time—any 
year,” respondents designated 25 
or 30 nominees, but only seven 
were mentioned more than once. 
Most frequently mentioned was 
the “Look at All Three” cam- 
paign for Plymouth, which re- 
ceived seven votes. Coca-Cola and 
Cadillac followed closely, each 
with six votes, and Lucky Strike 
got four votes, based primarily on 
the “Reach for a Lucky Instead of 
a Sweet” campaign of a score of 
years ago. 

The Ivory Soap “99 44/100% 
pure—it floats”; the Warner & 
Swasey free enterprise campaign; 
and the Listerine program 
got two votes. 

Five respondents voted for the 
Squibb ad (actually a long cam- 
paign), “The Priceless Ingredi- 


ent,” as the best single ad of all| 


time, while four people nominated 
the New Haven Railroad’s “The 


Kid in Upper 4” and the same) 


number of people suggested 
“Somewhere West of Laramie,” 
the ad Ned Jordan wrote for his 
Jordan automobile, and Theodore 
MacManus’ “Penalty of Leader- 
ship” copy for Cadillac. 

The famous mail order ad, “Do 
You Make These Mistakes in Eng- 
lish?,” for Cody Institute, got 
three votes, and two went to the 
Hamilton Watch “To Peggy” ad 
and the Bear Creek Orchards 
“Imagine Harry and Me Adver- 
tising Our Pears in Fortune” copy. 


es As a further bit of mental gym- 
nastics, AA asked respondents to 
the questionnaire to imagine that 
they had a brand new line of con- 
sumer package goods and a $500,- 
000 advertising appropriation, and 
needed an agency. How many 
agencies would they ask to solicit 


the account? 

One respondent said he does not 
believe in competitive solicita- 
tions, and would make his own 
choice of an agency and then of- 
fer it his business. Four others 
said they would limit their in- 
vitations to no more than two 
agencies. 

The great majority—48 re- 
spondents— reported that they 


would consider three to five agen- | 


cies, with more suggesting three 


than any larger number. Eight re- | 


spondents said they would invite 
from six to eight agencies, and 
four would go as high as ten invi- 
tations. This was the highest num- 
ber mentioned, except for one re- 
spondent who said he would ad- 
vise every agency which had ever 
made a new business call on him, 
and then quickly screen the list 
down to five. 


each | 


|@ Asked to outline the “most im- 
portant factors’ which an adver- 
tiser should take into considera- 
tion in trying to determine which 
agency to select, it was interest- 
ing to note that the principal items 
discussed were the agency’s past 
performance—a record of success- 
ful building of businesses over ex- 
tended periods; the personne] who 
would work on the account; the 
basic agency principles and philo- 
sophy; financial stability; capabil- 
ities as far as copy, merchandising 
and research are concerned, etc. 


Only two of the respondents in- | 


dicated any interest in speculative 
plans at all, and then only indi- 
rectly, by mentioning that the 
“suggested sales theme” would be 
a factor in making a selection. One 
respondent also suggested that any 
agency he would hire would have 
to pass the test of standing well 
among other agency people, and 
of having accounts which the pub- 
lic regards as “good citizens.” 


‘Redbook’ Appoints Two 


Francis N. McGehee has been 
named advertising director of Red- 


book, New York, and William E. 
Terry has been appointed advertis- 
ing manager. Both appointments 
become effective March 5. Mr. Mc- 
Gehee was associated with the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers in 
sales and executive capacities for 
a number of years. In 1939 he was 
vice-president and general sales 
manager of Outdoor Advertising 
Inc. Since 1943 he has been an ad- 
vertising consultant. Mr. Terry, 
formerly eastern manager, has 
been associated with the McCall 
| Corp. and Redbook since 1937. 


| Prudential Insurance 
| to Drop TV Show March 27 


| Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America, Newark, the only com- 
pany which has attempted to give 
Texaco’s Milton Berle (NBC-TV) 
real competition for Tuesday 8 
p.m., EST, viewers, will bow out 
|of television, for the time being 
at least, after March 27. 

Last fall the company started 
sponsoring “Prudential Family 
|Playhouse” (CBS-TV)—talent 
budgeted at approximately $25,000 
| weekly—on alternate Tuesdays. 
Calkins & Holden, Carlock, Mc- 
| Clinton & Smith said the hour tele- 
cast is being dropped because of 
| lack of stations. Columbia was able 
| to clear only 12 “live” markets. On 
the December Videodex report 
“Playhouse” rated 10.7 against 55.8 
for “Texaco Star Theater,” which 
has maintained its hold on the 
number one position on all national 
ratings this season despite com- 
petition from the drama. 


Molle Otfers More News 


Centaur-Caldwell division, Ster- 
ling Drug, New York, has ex- 
tended its four times weekly news 
broadcasts on ABC from five to 15 
minutes. The program, which ad- 
vertises Molle shave cream, is 
aired Monday through Thursday 
at 10:30 p.m., EST, over 215 sta- 
tions. Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample is 
the agency. 


| 
| 


Appoints Kirsch Agency 

Natural Gas Co., Sikeston, Mo., 
has named Harold Kirsch Co., St. 
Louis, to handle its advertising and 
merchandising. 
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of Bagiad lived 


many people went to him for 
counsel. which he gave freely 
in — 


Wise Onc and 


EX Somes 


THB & SONS, 


oh es ere ee 


New York 


PRICELESS INGREDIENT—This version of the famous 
Squibb story wos printed in 1922. The copy has ap- 
peared in many guises through the years. 


Between the inno 
cence of babyhood and 
the dignity of man 
hood we find a delight 
ful creature called a 


sorted sizes, weights, and colon, but 
all boys have the same creed To enjoy 
every second of every minute of every 
hour of every day and to protest with 
nose (thew only weapon) when thew 
last minute ws finshed and the adult 
males pack them off to bed at might 


Boys are found everywhere — on 
of, underneath, inude of, climbing on. 
swinging from, running around, or 
jumping to Mothers love them, little 
girls hate them, older sisters and 


them, and Heaven protects them. A 
bov » Truth with dirt on its face, Beauty 
with a cut on its fi Wodom with 
bubble gum in its hair, and the Hope 
of the future with a frog im its pocket 


When you are busy, a boy s an m- 
considerate, bothersome, mtruding 
a of nowe When you want hun 
to make a good impression, hes brain 
turns to jelly of che he becomes a sav 
age. sadistic jungle creature bent on de- 
stroving the world and himscif with it 


A boy © a composite — he has the ap- 
petite of a home, the digestion of a 
sword swallower, the energy of a pocket. 
suze atomic bomb, the cunosity of a cat, 
the lungs of a dictator, the imagination 
of a Paul Bunyan, the shyness of a 
violet, the audacity of a steel trap, the 
enthusasm of a firecracker, and when 
he makes something he has hve thumbs 
on each hand 


He likes ice cream, knives, saws, 
Christmas. comix books, the boy across 
the street, woods, water (in its natural 
habstat). large annals, Dad. trains, 
Saturday mornings, and fire engines He 
not much for Sunday School, com- 
pam schools, books without pectures, 
music lessons, neckties, barbers, gurls, 
overcoats, adults, or bedtume 

Nobody che «© so carly to mse, or 
so late to supper. Nobody che gets so 
much fun out of trees. dags. and breezes. 
Nobody else can cram ito one pocket 
a rusty knife, a half-caten a * 3 
feet of string. an empty Bull Decha 
sack. 2 gum drops. 6 cents, a sling het. 
a chunk of unknown substance. and a 
genume supersonme code ming with a 
secret compartment 

A boy 1s a magical creature — you can 
lock hum out of your workshop, but 


20Y 


Somewhere West of Laramie 


a emt A Laremmee theres 6 brome ter 
¥ 


Beep sere the Playtuy hen the hows grows dull moh 
cengn gone red tnd ate 

Then start ter the land of vent lving wut the apr of 
Semees oe 
ae ve igh 


COPY THAT SINGS—Ned Jordan's copy for his Jordan 
Playboy created a sensotion when it appeared, ond 
set a new style of “mood” 


you can't lock hum out of your heart 
You can get him out of your study 
but you can’t gct hum out of your mand 
Might as wal give up—he is your 
captor, your yasicr. “our boss, and your 
master — a freckle-faced. pent-sized. cat 
chasing bundic of nowe Bot when you 
come home at night with only the 
shattered preces of sour hopes and 

he can mend them hhe new 
with the two magi words — “Hi Dad! 


bao is @ DAD? He's the godlike adult 


mo matter what 
happens — through ete umurame 


“What is a BOY?” first appeared in New England Mutual's company magazine, 
and was reprinted with our permission in the January Reader's Digest. For « 
reproduction of this page without advertising, suitable for framing. write to the 


WEW ENGLAND MUTUAL Lite Insurance Company, Copley Square. Boson. 
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cote tke red neue 


copy for automobiles. 
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INTO THE ACT—J. Stirling Getchell's fa- 
mous Plymouth ign is ill 
this introductory od for the new car. 


ed 


+@ For the Years Aheod 


L You can pay more... but you oo buy better! 
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+a 
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HEARTTHROBS—Both the “boy” copy (ot 
left) and the “To Peggy” copy (at right) 
pull at the heartstrings, in unusually con- 
vincing fashion. The “boy” copy’s history is 
given at the bottom of the ad; the “To 
Peggy” copy, and companion “To Jim” 
copy. has appeored for several years dur- 

ing the holiday season. is euniaaminede 


for bo cngong wy aut three 
ee 


for Sonny ey etinetia amd wm 
Heaven trees ben often 


for ‘eng vmmummeyatite remem 
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were ot mee bernie phoneme 


SAD, GLAD—The “Kid 
in Upper 4” at for 
left created a con- 
siderable sensation 
during World War Il, 
when it appeared in 
newspapers. The cur- 
rent “Be Happy—Go 
Lucky” magozine copy 
reproduced here is 
perhaps not os good 
an example as other 
recent ads of the 
lighthearted copy 
which won the fovor 
of AA's readers. 


Wauree P. Cuevsiee 


“Look at All THREE! 


BUT DON’T BUY ANY LOW-PRICED CAR UNTIL YOU'VE 
DRIVEN THE NEW PLYMOUTH WITH FLOATING POWER" 


A Srarement av 


whee | ent 


for the 210M panes A wemcken yom we 


for mover rans ws om dee 


- fr pena ant + 
no, roar bye 


“Test Drive” the 


“451 FORD 


with “VAN0UAN8 Drive 


FIRST SHOWING NEXT SATURDAY, APRIL 2nd, AT DESOTO, DODGE AND CHRYSLER DEALERS). 
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FORD-The 
shown at the is 
ectually for the 9951 
line, but demon 

the type of hontiling 
which earned a Solid 
second place for Ford 
advertising in the 


2 
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“porlor game” ployed 


by Advertising Age 
readers 
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Fisher Agency Names Gunst 
Sam B. Gunst has joined David 
E. Fisher Advertising Agency, To- 
wanda, Pa., as an account execu- 
tive. The agency recently moved 


from metropolitan New York to its 
own building in Towanda. Mr. 
Gunst will represent the agency in 
New York, making his headquar- 
ters at 40 W. 45th St. 


If your products are used 


—— 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE: 


in the business office, 
you need to sell this 
active 


young 


career-minded 


audience 


- while BUYING HABITS are being formed 


TODAYS SECRETARY 


McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 18 


Advertiser-Agency Relationship 
Given Increasing Consideration 


Postwar Years See 
Rising Concern Over 
Partnership Problems 


Cuicaco, March 1—In the years 
since the end of World War II, ad- 
vertisers and agency men alike 
have given increasing attention to 
the problem of the agency-client 
relationship, both in speeches and 
in meetings of agency and adver- 
tiser organizations. 

Part of this concern over the 
Status of the “business marriage” 
between agencies and advertisers 
undoubtedly reflects the develop- 
ment of agencies from the old-time 
individual “agents,” who bought 
space in blocks and sold it on a 
commission basis, to the complex 
agencies of today, which must meet 


almost all of the problems faced 
by any other type of business as 
well as a number peculiarly their 
own. 


8 A portion of the attention de- 
voted to the relationship also re- 
flects concern over the fact that 
a mature form of business enter- 
prise, like the advertising agency, 
is saddled with a reputation—not 
entirely unjustified—for instabil- 
ity. The frequency with which ac- 
counts are shifted and the large 
number of personne! changes have 
prompted critical reappraisals of 
the relationship by leaders on both 
sides. 

The consensus of spokesmen for 
both clients and agencies, as re- 
ported over the years by ADVER- 
TISING AGE, is that the ideal rela- 
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tionship is a “true partnership,” 
and that such a partnership is es- 
sential to achieve desired distri- 
bution objectives. 


@ There is abundant evidence to 
support the contention that long- 
standing partnerships between ad- 
vertisers and their agencies have 
been fruitful. To cite only a few 
cases: 

1, Last year, Steinway & Sons, 
the piano manufacturer, and N. 
W. Ayer & Son celebrated their 
“golden anniversary.” 

Theodore E. Steinway, president 
of the company, admits that his 
company has spent less on national 
advertising in the past 50 years 
than many advertisers are likely 
to spend today in a single year. 

But he adds that the Steinway 
name alone “is now worth more 
than everything we have spent on 
advertising in our history.” As an 
indication of the value of the 
name, he told AA that the com- 
pany had been offered millions of 
dollars for the use of the Stein- 
way name on other products. 


@ 2. For more than 40 years, Cad- 
illac motor car ads have been writ- 
ten by two men, Theodore F. Mac- 
Manus and James R. Adams, pres- 
ident of MacManus, John & Adams, 
Detroit. In that time, there has 
been no change in the basic strat- 
egy of Cadillac advertising. Re- 
sults of the relationship are ap- 
parent. 


e 3. For 23 years, Alexander 
Smith & Sons Carpet Co. has had 
one agency—Anderson, Davis & 
Platte. In commenting on the 
lengthy association, John Good- 
willie, director of advertising and 
public relations, declared: 

“The happy and successful man- 


| agement-agency relationship exists 


when the agency is staffed by peo- 
ple who have ability to act not 
only in their own field, but also 
the experience to understand the 
problems facing the client's man- 
agement. The same is true on the 
management side, if the relation- 


| ship is to be a human one. Like 
|}any other human relationship, it 
|} will work 


best with a give-and- 
take attitude on both sides.” 


@ Because the agency business is 
complex and clients’ products are 
diverse, the basic factors contrib- 
uting to happy and_ successful 
“true” partnerships cannot be 
listed briefly. 

In 1949, AA sought to shed some 
light on the problems involved, 
through a survey of more than 400 
national advertisers who had 
changed their agencies during the 
preceding year. The 117 who co- 


| operated comprised a cross-section 


of consumer and industrial goods 
producers of all sizes and in all 
parts of the country. 


@ In a questionnaire sent to ad- 
vertisers, AA asked: 

“What was the primary reason 
or reasons for the change, earlier 
this year, in your adveriising agen- 
cy setup?” 

Ranking high on the list of rea- 
sons for advertiser-agency breaks 
is this one, expressed in varying 
terms: “Dissatisfaction with the 
work and attitude of our agency.” 
Only one company specifically 
mentioned a “clash of personali- 
ties." Two said they would not 
work with an agency which tried 
to handle a competing account. 
Only one said the previous agency 
dropped its account. 

Shifts were made primarily, 
other firms said, because they felt 
the agency was not keeping pace 
with the advertiser; because they 
wanted, and weren't getting, a 
“fresher approach,” better ideas 
and more useful research; because 
they needed “better marketing 


sense” on the agencies’ part, and 
because the agencies couldn't orig- 
inate merchandising plans. 

A tabulation of the answers ap- 
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pears in the accompanying box. 


s Following the survey of adver- 
tisers, AA queried 150 agency 
heads on the same subject. They 
were sent a reprint of the series 
of articles based on the study and 
asked for their comments on a 
number of questions involving the 
loss of accounts, causes of adver- 
tiser-agency friction and methods 
by which agency-client relation- 
ships may be improved. Almost 
one-third (45) of the agency prin- 
cipals returned detailed question- 
naire forms to AA. 

At the outset, the agency execu- 
tives were asked to say what they 
believe, based on their own ex- 
perience, to be the three principal 
reasons why agencies lose ac- 
counts. As might be expected, there 
was little unanimity on all three 
reasons, but the top ten, listed in 
the order of most frequent men- 
tions were: 

1. Changes in client or agency 
personnel, or both. 

2. Inadequate service, as well as 
misunderstandings over the scope 
of services. 

3. Lack of contact, and loss of 
interest by either advertiser or 
agency, or both. 

4. Personality clashes. 

5. Blaming advertising for sales 
slumps. 

6. Disputes over costs and fees 

7. “Greener pasture” hopes of 
clients. 

8. Competition from other agen- 
cies. 

9. Agency failure to contribute 
to management thinking. 

10. Failure to understand man- 
agement’s product and problems. 


® In addition, here are some of the 
“one-of-a-kind” reasons listed by 
the agency executives: 

Too many advertising “experts” 
on manufacturer's staff 

Client desire to “favor a friend.” 

Belief that company needs a big- 
ger or smaller agency 

Advertising manager or some- 
body trying to hold his job by 
making changes 

Weak advertising managers or 
departments. 

Lack of confidence in one an- 
other. 

Behind-the-scenes influence. 

Insufficient capital. 

Product doesn't justify its ad- 
vertising claims. 

Disagreement over policy. 

Lack of real creative ability. 

Agency offering something for 
nothing. 

Client incompetent to judge 
what he is getting from his adver- 
tising, unwilling to back it suf- 
ficiently 

Rival agency account execulive 
marries into client's family. 


@ Irrespective of the loss of ac- 
counts, these agency executives 
were asked to explain what they 
consider the three most general 
characteristics which make an ac- 
count an “unsatisfactory” one to 
handle. As with the previous ques- 
tion, their answers varied con- 
siderably, but here again are the 
top ten factors that make for an 
unhappy connection: 

1. Poor management, and at- 
tendant corporate ailments 

2. Penny-pinching clients, and 
disproportionate demands. 

3. Know-it-all clients who refuse 
cooperation. 

4. Vacillating policies. 

5. Financial instability. 

6. Inadequate, inexperienced ad- 
vertising personnel. 

7. Personality troubles. 

8. Lack of faith in advertising 

9. Lagging interest. 

10. Chiseling on bills. 


@ Despite the fact that—superfi- 
cially—advertisers and agencies 
offer widely divergent reasons for 
“incompatibility,” a careful study 
of both sets of answers will indi- 
cate that both groups are well 


Causes of Client-Agency Friction 


Here are the principal causes of friction between client and 
agency, as viewed by the 45 agency executives who cooperated 
in the 1949 ApvERTISING AGE survey. A score of other causes 
are detailed in the accompanying article. 

12 listed production charges. 

12 said personality clashes. 

11—Lack of understanding of what's expected of each, 
and of advertising agency functions, etc. 

10—Poor or inadequate contacts. 

7—Differences of opinion. 

6—Lack of cooperation. 

4—Unreasonable service demands. 

3—Lack of confidence. 

3—Poor agency service. 

3—Slow payments. 

3—Client insisting on own type of advertising. 

3—Personnel changes. 

o Rush work, or failure to get the job done on time. 

—Petty details, “carping smallness.” 

—Suspicions. 

Client’s poor organization. 
Lack of respect for client. 
—Too many client ad “experts.” 
—Poor client sales. 


ee te te ry 


to 


aware of the basic causes of fric- 
tion. 

What factors, then, contribute to 
the “ideal partnership?” 

In 1948, Leo Burnett, head of Leo 
Burnett Co., Chicago, addressed 
the central council of the Ameri- 
can Assn. of Advertising Agencies 
on the problem. 

He said that a study made by 
Elmo Roper, under the auspices of 
the Four A's, indicated top man- 
agement believes that “the House 
of Advertising has earned the 
right to stand in the same street 
as the House of Steel, the House 


'of Food, the House of Railroads, 


the House of Motor Cars and the 
houses of all other basic American 
industries.” 


e But, Mr. Burnett continued, 
Elmo Roper found that top man- 
agement feels advertising agencies: 

1. Are not enough interested in 
their basic business problems. 

2. Their thinking begins and 
ends with advertising. 

3. Are salesmen first and fore- 
most. 


4. Are primarily interested in 
increasing appropriations 

5. Are long on promises—short 
on delivery. 

6. And that, as a result, agencies 
are composed of people who have 
to be indulged 

This attitude toward agencies, 
Mr. Burnett continued, is compar- 
able to the attitude of management 
toward “a certain type of star 
salesman.” 

He admitted that advertising has 
become associated with Hollywood, 
with fast trains, non-stop planes 
and big expense accounts, While 
it is important to take steps to 
negate these ideas, he said, “above 
all, we have to reverse manage- 
ment's current thinking about our 
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THIS GOLDEN KEY opens the door 


to more business for your dealers... 


Using Trade Mark Service in the ‘yellow pages’ of telephone 
directories is one sure way for the manufacturer of branded 
products to clinch sales created by his national advertising. 

It’s sure because . . . the trade-mark or brand name is displayed 
over a list of local dealers in the ‘yellow pages’ in more than 
32,000,000 directories, or in those covering specific markets. It’s 
sure because...surveys prove that 9 out of 10 shoppers go direct 
to the ‘yellow pages’ for where-to-buy-it information. 


When you use Trade Mark Service, you can, like so many 
other advertisers, put a line in your ads —“‘See your Classified 
Telephone Directory for our nearest dealer.” That’s the follow 
through that makes buying easier for your prospects and gives 


your dealers the sales cooperation they’ll appreciate. 


For further information, call your local telephone business office or see the latest issue of Stondard Rote ond Dota. 
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88 
lack of interest in its business as 
such.” 

The way to do it, said Mr. 
Burnett, “is to ally ourselves with 
the thoughtstream of management, 
then give back to management, 
with the. gift of expression which 
we are supposed to have, a clear- 
cut, ethical concept of what that 
business is all about. 

-to absorb the spirit and ob- 
jectives of management and make 
them understandable. 

“—to give purpose to enterprise 

“-to give the businesses we 
serve a new motivating expression, 
related to moral values and human 
welfare in a modern society. 


. e o 
sw “I think that all too often we, 


as advertising men, contrive to 


set up an artistic and professional 
barrier between our clients and 
ourselves,” Mr. Burnett said. 

“We come in with flip-over 
easels, slide films, movies and re- 
cordings. We have market statistics 
and consumer trends all done up 
in neat exhibits. We have compre- 


hensive layouts, media analyses, 
well-reasoned copy themes and 
pretested premiums. But all too 


often, I think, we fail to bring with 
us a few simple ideas that reveal a 
deep-down understanding of the 
business and an almost evangelis- 
tic faith in it 

“If we don’t feel that way about 
a business we are serving, let's 
have the guts to resign from it. 

“Let’s demonstrate to manage- 
ment that we are interested in 


Covering Catholic Schools, Churches, Convents, Rectories, Institutions 
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more than just making ads, pro- 
ducing radio and television pro- 
grams and collecting commissions. 

“Let's stop research that is done 
for effect and lip-service merchan- 
dising 

“Let’s look deeper for the spirit 
of enterprise, the attitude of serv- 
ice, the pride of accomplishment 
and the sense of social obligation 
which constitutes the life blood of 
any business which is worth the 
name in America today 

“Then let's translate it. 


e@ “The tools for doing this are at 
our disposal and at ours only. 

“The comptroller doesn’t have 
them. The company attorney 
doesn't have them. The board of 
directors doesn't have them. 

“The concepts which emerge 
from this approach in themselves 
can't get along without us. 

“Let's preserve and increase our 
skills—even our glibness and our 
cleverness—but with a deeper 
sense of responsibility. 

“Let's do our part in giving to 


without which no system of eco- 
nomics can long prevail.” 


se Last fall, the Assn. of National 
Advertisers conducted a series of 
sessions on the general problem of 
teamwork between advertisers and 
agencies. The entire subject came 
in for a critical appraisal in what 
was probably one of the most ex- 
haustive and significant discussions 
of its type ever attempted. 

Leo Nejelski, president of Nejel- 
ski & Co., New York management 
consultant, contended that agencies 
can only convince management 
they have the answers to distribu- 
tion problems by increasing their 
own skills and, at the same time, 
becoming sufficiently familiar with 
other aspects of distribution to ad- 
vise clients on the adequacy and 
quality of these services. 

“If initiatives are not taken by 
agency people and advertising di- 
rectors alike, these considerations 
will be forced on them by their 
managements,” he declared. 


business an ethical foundation @ “I have purposely grouped 
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The quality of work produced by an advertising agency or an art studio 


determines the impression that is made upon its clients. And the quality 


of work produced by the production manager determines 


the impression he will make upon the people he wants to please. 


To help make these impressions good ones, Monsen Chicago 


pays special attention to the various type impressions (or proofs) 


that are pulled for reproduction. Whether your needs call 


for black on white, acetate, color or Trans-Adhesive proofs, you can rely 


on Monsen impressions for sharpness, accuracy, color and style. 


Good type impressions from Monsen Chicago will produce the type of 


good impression you want to make on those you want to please. 


East of the Rockies it’s Monsen-Chicago at 22 E. Illinois Street 


On the Pacific Coast it's Monsen-Los Angeles at 928 S. Figueroa Street 
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agency executives and advertising 
directors,” he continued. “I have 
yet to see an agency operate effec- 
tively where it is not a thinking 
and breathing part of the client 
organization. This intimate rela- 
tionship puts the agency in a posi- 
tion to arrive at judgments about 
all phases of the client’s business 
that influence advertising or that 
are conditioned by it. However, in 
this situation, the agency is obli- 
gated to function in the special and 
unique role that grows out of its 
position. The particular value that 
attaches to an agency grows not 
only out of its specialization in 
advertising, but also out of the fact 
that since it serves several clients, 
it acquires a perspective on adver- 
tising, selling and marketing that 
can seldom be matched by any one 
client.” 


@ Speaking on the subject of the 
agency-client partnership, John 
Sandberg, who last week resigned 
as vice-president and director of 
advertising for Pepsodent division 
of Lever Brothers, told the ANA: 

“I have always looked upon the 
advertising agency with which I 
am working as an integral part of 
the advertising operation of my 
company—even as a part, perhaps, 
of the advertising department. I 
like to think of us as bed-fellows 
working together in the common 
objective of selling more of our 
company’s products to more peo- 
ple. With this working relationship 
we have few secrets from our 
agencies, and we take them into 
our complete confidence as far as 
we possibly can. We certainly do 
this with our attorneys—so why 
not with our agencies? Some of 
you may say, ‘Well, can you trust 
these outside fellows that far?’ 
My answer is, ‘If you can’t, you'd 
better get someone else—particu- 
larly if you want to make prog- 
ress.’ 


@ In order to help the agency pro- 
duce the best copy possible, Henry 
H. Haupt, vice-president of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Chi- 
cago, told the ANA, the advertiser 
can: 

“1. Let your agency in. 

“Be sure your agency has per- 
sonnel whose creative abilities you 
believe in; whose judgment and 
integrity you trust and respect. 
Then take your agency people in- 
to your organization completely. 
Work with them an internal 
part of your advertising depart- 
ment—as members of your team. 


as 


e “Indoctrinate them,” Mr. Haupt 
asserted, “with your company’s 
policies and philosophies. Train 
them and keep them constantly up 
to date on what's going on in your 
manufacturing, selling, merchan- 
dising; in your product develop- 
ment, your marketing and consum- 
er research, packaging, etc. 

“Within reason, take them with 
you on trade calls, to your head- 
quarter and field sales meetings 
Inform them on costs, volume. 
market and profit potentials, etc. 

“2. Develop specific advertising 
objectives. 

“Sit down with your agency peo- 
ple and work out a list of specific 
advertising objectives. Review 
them often; they may need revision 
from time to time. Once you decide 
on them, stick to them as long as 
they are valid. Check every adver- 
tisement—everything you do— 
against them. 

“Further, get understanding and 
agreement on them from all others 
concerned, in management and 
sales. Such a procedure will help 
mightily in keeping your advertis- 
ing on the right track 

“Don't let the sales department 
or any other department deflect 
you from the basic objectives of 
your creed, to do any job that is 
rightfully theirs, and only theirs, 
in the first place 

“3. Encourage the use of sound 
measuring techniques. 

“Everyone knows that advertis- 
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ing is a creative business, and that | said Mr. McLaughlin, today’s ad-! III. Market data upon which the 
advertising objectives are based: 


the best copy is primarily the re- 
sult of creative inspiration. } 

“However, many case histories | 
provide convincing evidence that 
sound measuring techniques, prop- | 
erly used, can be very effective in 
stimulating and guiding the prep- 
aration of the ‘best copy.’ . . 

“Certainly, research can't write 
copy. But it can in many cases de- | 
fine the area within which the 
‘best copy’ ideas can be found. 


e “4. Take your advertising and 
the agency upstairs. | 

“In many companies, advertising | 
has achieved the rank of a man- 
agement tool; advertising execu- 
tives are management. 

“But there are still many, many 
companies—some of them spend- 
ing sizable sums of money—in 
which the advertising department 
is tacked on to another division | 
and located way down at the end 
of the hall. 


es “If, as an ad manager, you're in 
this kind of situation, find some 
way—either through your own ef-| 
forts or through others—to get to! 
people who decide policies and 
whose thinking molds the charac-| 
ter of your company and its prod-| 
ucts or services. . . 

“Take your advertising and 
agency upstairs. Not the details, | 
but the objectives, the strategy— 
your over-all] thinking and plan-| 
ning—the reasons why this is the 
‘best copy.’ Your agency can't pro- 
duce the ‘best copy’ until your ad- 
vertising is recognized as a tool of 
management. 


@ “5. When you're sure you've got 
the ‘best copy,’ tell everybody con- 
cerned why it’s good. 

“Make sure everybody concerned 
understands why it’s the ‘best 
copy.’ Be sure managerient under- 
stands it thoroughly. Be sure the 
salesmen know why it’s the ‘best 
copy.’ In fact, they must be more 
than informed; they must believe, 
they must be enthused, if you are 
to gain maximum effectiveness 
from them and the customers they 
merchandise your advertising to. 

“6. Agree on a basic theme. 

“While it’s not possible or ad- 
visable in all cases—whenever you 
can, agree with your agency on 
a basic theme. Nail down your one 
most important story or promise; 
then stick to it! Pre-empt it. 

“Above all—remember that in 
spite of research, fact finding, rat- 
ings and all the modern devices, 
the ‘best copy’ still depends upon 
creative ability. You can’t demand 
inspiration, or drive people to be 
inspired. You only get inspiration 
from people you like and respect 
and who like and respect you so 
much that they feel hurt—person- 
ally—when your business suffers, 
and feel a glow of triumph when 
it succeeds.” 


@ Speaking for advertisers on the 
subject of getting the best possible 
copy from an agency, John B. Mc- 
Laughlin, advertising manager of 
Kraft Foods Co., told the ANA 
group: 

1. The “mood of the people” has 
changed, and its change has an 
effect on the type of copy which 
must be used. 

2. While there were “almost too 
few media” to reach all the peo- 
ple an advertiser wished to reach 
20 years ago, today there are too 
many. 

3. In addition to the increased 
number of publications, advertis- 
ing volume also has increased, 
with the result that the attention 
value of four-color pages has de- 
creased in the past ten years. 


@ 4. Newspapers are larger, tele- 
vision makes increased demands on 
time, and pressure groups are voic- 
ing their opinions in editorial 
columns via the medium of public 
relations. 

5. Because of these influences, 


vertising copy must be written so) 
it can be read faster and be sim-| 
pler to grasp. 

As a result of these influences | 
and developments, he continued, | 
the agency must have men who 
can study production, packaging, 
sales, marketing and competition— 
and draw appropriate conclusions. 


@ In addition, he suggested, after 
an agency has the facts, it should 
produce for the client a marketing 
guide, which might include the 
following information: 

I. Name of the product—including 


any descriptive phrase which is @ IV. The actual copy platform: 


to be used in conjunction with 
the name. 

II. A description of the product 
and its manufacture. 


1. Market position—the share 
of market, the nature of com- 
petition, etc. 

2. Quality in relation to com- 
petition—and this should be an 
honest appraisal. 

3. Price in relation to competi- 
tion. 

4. Variety and importance of ing. 
uses. VIL. 
5. A profile of the consumer— 
the type of people who make up 
the market, sex, age, economic 
class, geographical location, etc. 


ondary. 


tives. 


tions. 


quickly 


information available to 
1. The long range objective. 

2. Temporary modifications. } 
3. The selling themes or sales 


points listed in the order of 


complete fact 


their importance and perhaps | 
divided into primary and sec- | 


4. The media structure if it is 
important to the accomplish- 
ment of the long range objec-| @ If the agency will prepare such 


OUP | your design silk-sereened on proud-to-be- 
agencies before they can incor- 
porate it into this kind of a 
book. Such a} 
book, however, will clarify the! 


understanding of all concerned 
and will prevent the advertising 
| from wandering off the main 
road. 


a Bible of marketing and if the 


V. Legal and policy copy restric- client will encourage the agency 


to take its place as a marketing 


VI. Current examples of advertis- | adviser rather than just as a pre- 


parer of ads, the results will be 


Measurement of copy effec-| statifying, Mr McLaughiin said. 
tiveness if available. This job is 
one which, I am sure, you will |’ — 
recognize as a joint 
venture between the client and 
| the agency. We must make the 


“For with this kind of knowl- 


YOUR DESIGN — ON NECK.-TIES! 


A ORAMATIC “PUNCH FOR YoUuR 
CONVENTIONS. SALES MEETINGS. 


worn ties. Complete service 
Send rough sketch of your design and quan- 
tty desired for quotation 
Tre Esgey Company 
120 S. La Salle Street 
OGarvern 2-6274 


Ch cago 


ONE@ 


is 
worth 


SEVEN 


It is an accepted fact that people learn seven times more through the 
eye than through the ear. But think of this! — Spot Movies (Film 
Commercials) combine the visual impact of newspapers and maga- 
zines, the oral persuasion of radio and, in addition, combine sight 
(with color if you wish) and sound with motion to make product 
demonstrations. 

Spot Movies (Film Commercials) appear on the theatre screens like 
movie shorts. They get almost 100% attention from a relaxed, recep- 
tive audience. (The movie audience is the finest cross-section of mass 
buying power you can assemble.) With Spot Movies (Film Commer- 
cials) you can aim your message at highly selective markets — even 
down to particular neighborhoods — or get nation-wide coverage 
through the 14,458 available theatres. 


Cost? Spot Movies enable you to put over standardized, carefully- 
arranged product “demonstrations” at an average cost of only $.004 
per movie-goer! 


For the complete story on Spot Movies, write The Movie Advertising 
Bureau today. 


— 


MEMBER COMPANIES: UNITED FILM SERVICE, INC. © MOTION PICTURE ADVERTISING SERVICE CO., INC. 
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edge and thinking before we de- 
velop our kinds and lines of com- 
munications, we will create copy 
that will reach into the minds of 
our market—reach people on a 
common ground—in a fast, simple 
way with messages, ideas and 
words which the public can under- 
stand; and our copy will carry such 
conviction that the buyers’ sub- 
conscious feeling of friendliness 
and confidence will result in their 
buying of our products.” 


e As shown by the ADVERTISING 
AGE survey, one of the most fre- 
quent subjects of dispute between 
advertisers and agencies involved 
merchandising, or “blue sky,” as 
some skeptical admen called it. 
Yet, the subject of merchandising 
evoked some provocative observa- 
tions from the late Clarence B. 


Said Mr. Goshorn: 

“I should like to think of the 
merchandising of advertising as 
embracing everything that con- 
tributes to integrate the advertis- 
ing into the work of salesmen to 
the trade and dealers to coordinate 
the whole selling process. 


s “The first step in this integra- 
tion long antedates the writing of 
any advertising. It is the training 
of both the client and agency to 
think of advertising as only one 
of the factors which contribute to 
the ultimate sale. The part of the 
job which advertising can do will 
vary greatly with the nature of 
the sale... 

“It would seem apparent that 
both selling vehicles are strength- 
ened if their effort is coordinated. 
Yet many competent sales organ- 
izations make only perfunctory use 


the sales staff as a medium for in- 
creasing the influence and impact 
of their advertising. And some 
agencies consider their job done 
when the space and time orders 
are mailed out. 

“On the other hand, most of the 
writing about merchandising ad- 
vertising is done by zealots who at- 
tach a grotesquely exaggerated im- 
portance to it. Consumer advertis- 
ing is not run just to impress the 
dealer. But if impressing the deal- 
er helps make sales, it’s worth 
going at as an important part of 
our work. 


@ “It would seem to be up to the| 
advertising department to see that | 
salesmen want to merchandise the | 
advertising,” Mr. Goshorn contin-| 
ued. But the salesman will do so 
“only if he is told in language clear 
and intelligible to him; only if he 


Goshorn, former president of 
- Benton & Bowles, and Robert J. 
Piggott, advertising manager of so much to the effectiveness of 


, Grove Laboratories, 
¥ before the ANA forum. 


of the advertising that contributes 


in their talks their work, and many conscientious | 
advertising departments write off 


understands how it will help the 
dealer and how he can make the 
dealer realize that it will; 
he has tools that make the selling 


eS. 


| 2 cut of D choos 
“ THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE 
a SCHOOL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


4 For the 6th consecutive year, more companies advertised in THE SCHOOL EXECU- 
TIVE—SCHOOL EQUIPMENT NEWS in 1950 than in any other school administrative 


de 


q magazine. Here is how the 521° advertisers of 1950 placed their space: 


329 companies — or 644% — 


. ¥ . used THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE—SCHOOL _——. NEWS 
used Magazine B 
135 companies — or 26% — used Magazine C 


® 261 companies — or 50% — 


Here is striking leadership. It was not 
always so. It was not many years ago 
: that THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE— 
% SCHOOL EQUIPMENT NEWS had 
fewer advertisers than all three of its 
competitors. Now it has more advertisers 
than any of its competitors. 
How did THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE— 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT NEWS first es- 
tablish, then hold this leadership—a 
true measure of advertising worth. 
Only on the basie of proven results—only 
by way of the trial and error experiences 
: of the advertisers regularly cultivating 
4 this market. 


i TO REACH THE 25,000 
KEY BUYING FACTORS 


THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE—SCHOOL 
4 EQUIPMENT NEWS early recognized 
the changing pattern by which schools 
proceed in the selection of products they 
use. Today those who use a given type 
of product have a part in determining 
what products shall be used. Since both 
those who investigate and recommend 
and those who review and approve play 
equally important roles, it is simply com- 
mon sense to make sure your advertising 
reaches all 7 major buying groups. 


132 companies — or 25% — used Magazine D 


THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE (12,847 
ABC Net Paid) is edited primarily 
for the school superintendents and 
rincipals, with such vitality and 
Ee dership that more of them now 
subscribe to it than to any other 
school administrative magazine 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT NEWS (12, 
660 CCA Controlled) is published to 
bring the latest information on facili- 
ties, equipment, operation and main- 
tenance to the other five buying 
groups—those who use and choose. 


Your ad appears in both editions. 


Combined total non-duplicating 
circulation—25,507. 


The COMBINATION of 
THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE and 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


provides an advertising formula tuned to 
school buying conditions as they are to- 
day. 


*Write for complete list of these 521 
advertisers showing what schoo! adminis- 
trative magazines they used during 1950. 


easy and natural for him; only if 
he is trained to merchandise it 
well enough to be able to see the 
results of his effort in growing 
sales—to the dealer and to the cus- 
tomers of the store. 

“The agency people should be 
equipped to help you in that 
training—every step of the way. 
The first step is to set forth the 
advertising program in terms of 
the salesman’s interest in it. It 
should make it obvious to him that 
we had his use of it in mind when 
we prepared it—that it’s based on 
an understanding of his problems 
to help him and his customers sell 
more goods. We should justify the 
sales strategy behind the whole 
campaign and explain how it is 
carried out in representative pieces 
of advertising. We should give 
him enough of our market studies 
and media analyses to convince 
him that the advertising is appear- | 
ing in the right places to help him 
most. 


“I am not suggesting that we 
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miracles for his company. You 
have all heard of this type of oper- 
ator. Intelligent ‘follow-through’ 
on his campaign is impossible. The 
agency lives in a constant state of 
fear and frustration, and the only 
real ‘follow-through’ accomplished 
is treatment of the account execu- 
tive’s ulcers. 


@ “Second, there is the meek ad- 
vertiser and the dominating agen- 
cy. This advertiser is blinded by 
the verbal barrage of his agency. 
Actually, he requires little of the 
agency—and gets just that. Be- 
tween the star; of one campaign 
and the preparation of another, the 
agency contribuies little more than 
a few phone calls with casual in- 
quiries about sales. If sales aren't 
going well, the account executive 
and the advertising manager talk 
things over, drink too many mar- 
tinis, and come to the profound 
| conclusion that ‘the sales depart- 
ment let us down.’ 

“Now, between these two ex- 


write all of our advertising to make| tremes of the ‘vicious client-hum- 


it easy to merchandise, but it is| ble agency’ and the 


good to remember always that ad- 
vertising is only one part of the 
selling process and that in selling, 
as everything else, we get along 
best when we all work together. 
“I should make just one more 
point about merchandising adver- 
tising. Like the advertising pro- 
gram itself, like the sales calls, it 
should be not sporadic, but con- 
tinuous. We are likely to be most 
conscious of it only when new cam- 
paigns are prepared. The dealer 


won’t remember everything he is| 


told the first time around, any 


more than the consumer will. With | 
you can! 
over again—many | 


a bunch of current ads, 
tell him all 
times. With reviews of your tele- 
vision show, or records of your 


Starches, or success stories from | 


your sales ledgers you can find 
new reasons to demonstrate how 
hard your advertising is working 
for him,” Mr. Goshorn concluded. 


@ Robert J. Piggott, advertising 
manager of Grove Laboratories, 
told the ANA that there are three 
basic types of advertiser-agency 
relationships: 
“First,” he said, 
‘vicious client and 
agency.’ This type of client is what 
Time Magazine might call the 
‘snaggle tooth tycoon variety,’ who 
thinks that all agencies are a 
bunch of scoundrels and cutthroats, 
and yet expects them to perform 


“there is the 
the humble 


‘meek client- 
dominating agency,’ is a type of 
relationship that is intelligent, 
businesslike and cordial—the nec- 
essary ingredients for a successful 
| operation. This is the kind of re- 
| lationship, I am happy to say, we 
| have at Grove Laboratories. 
“Why do I believe it is a success- 
ful relationship? Simply this—it 
|is a day-by-day association with- 
out regard to the beginning or the 
| ending of a campaign. We expect, 
| we demand, and we receive con- 
sistent follow-through from our 


agencies. . . 


s “A lot of confusion on this ques- 
tion comes from a misunderstand- 
ing of the scope of agency creative 
thinking as it applies to an adver- 
tising campaign. Let’s analyze 
this word ‘creative. Many of us 
are guilty of limiting its use to 
describing account executives, 
copy or art personnel in the so- 
called ‘creative positions.’ We are 
inclined to draw a line around 
this group—and to think all other 
agency people perform purely me- 
chanical functions. 

“Of course, we should not under- 
estimate the creative ability of the 
account man, the artist, or the 
writer—but at the same time, we 
should not assume that copy and 
art are the only creative functions 
of an agency. 

“All agency work should be con- 
sidered creative—whether it be 


making 


Filmack Offers You 
America’s Lowest Cost 


FILMACK 


1335 S. Wabash Ave. + Chicage 


Wade te Order 


TV FILM 


COMMERCIALS 


Here’s how FILMACK serves you faster! 
Our large staff and extensive facilities are geared 
to do fine quality work at top speed. 

Here's how FILMACK saves you money! 
We do all of our own typesetting, artwork, pho- 
tography, special effects, voice recording, music 
and laboratory work. 

Through 32 years of specialized low cost movie- 


we've learned to deliver high quality 


inexpensively and to pass the savings on to you. 


Let ws quote on your job today! 


One minute TV commercial with audio as low 
as $150.00. 


Send us your script or idea 


Telephone HA 7-3395 
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copy, art, radio, media, research, 
or marketing. When an advertis-| 
er adopts this attitude toward his 
agency, better follow-through is 
automatic. 


s “I am firmly convinced that an 
agency's responsibility is creative) 
in its entirety—whether the job is 
the preparation of copy and lay- 
outs for a million dollar campaign 
or analyzing sales statistics in 
Peoria. To illustrate this point, 
here are some examples of what 
we expect from an agency in the 
way of follow-through. 

“We should not be content to 
feel the job is finished after we 
have OK’d the schedules. For in- 
stance, the agency work in the 
field of media is never-ending. The 
sales results of all media are care- 
fully measured throughout the 
campaign, and changes are made 
whenever and wherever they are 
necessary. . . 


es “Another example of agency 
‘follow-through’ occurs at our 
sales conventions. We expect our 
agencies to take an active part in 
these meetings. They help us pre- 
sent new sales and advertising 
plans. By their very presence at) 
these meetings they make each of 
our individual salesmen feel he 
is an important part of our sales 
and advertising team. It is not 
unusual for agency representatives | 
to go out and work with our sales- 
men. By so doing, they get a first- 
hand knowledge of our sales prob- 
lems. This not only helps the| 
salesman, but very often gives us| 
new selling and merchandising! 
ideas. | 

“Still another important agency | 
project is the continuous analysis 
of sales and advertising by terri- 
tories. Because there is such a 
close correlation between sales 
and advertising dollars, the man- 
ner in which an advertising appro- 
priation is allocated by markets is) 
extremely important. We continu- | 
ally review with our agencies cur- 
rent sales for each product by mar- 
kets to see how we are meeting our 
objectives and to determine the 
current advertising to sales cost... 

“Now this brings up a controver- 
sial subject—should your agency 
be supplied with sales figures? 


@ “Let’s look at it this way. You. 
expect your agency to help you 
sell the greatest possible volume | 
of goods at a profit. But it can-| 
not successfully fulfill this obliga- | 
tion if it is denied the use of} 
that most essential tool—sales fig- | 
ures. To withhold such information | 
is to say there is no relationship | 
between advertising and sales. The | 
agency must know what the sales 
budget is for the year if it is 
to know what is expected of it. 
The same holds true for sales re-| 
sults, in order that it maybe 
able to measure accomplishments. 
These sales figures should be 
monthly breakdowns, so the agen- | 
cy can be fully informed at all) 
times. Then, if sales lag in a mar- | 
ket, the agency can intelligently | 
recommend a course of action 
while there’s still time to do some- | 
thing about it. 

“Here are a few examples of | 
the sales data which should be, 
given agencies: 

“1. Bi-monthly reports whieh! 


What Do You Know about 
DOOR-TO-DOOR 
SELLING? 


Door-to-door pig — tome 
as — SELLI G~—is panaiee | 


eng oes Se anny cane 
It may be your answer to 


ne ep vanishing profits, 


soarin cut-throat com; 
tion. Direct Bie is fully ex pes 
in in fascinating let—mailed FREE. 


Please write on your letterhead. 
OPPORTUNITY MAGAZINE 
Dept. A-56, 28 E. Jackson Bi., Chicago 4, Ill. 


compare current sales with those 
of a month ago, a year ago, and 
“2. Monthly reports showing 
sales by different trade classifica- 
tions, and 
“3. Monthly reports showing 
sales by territories. 


s “We use IBM equipment in re- 
cording all sales activity. All or- 
ders are coded and tabulated, and 
a complete sales analysis on any 
product for any market is avail- 


able to our sales and advertising 
departments at all times. 

“It is impossible to do an imtel- 
ligent, long range advertising pro- 
gram unless the agency is kept 
abreast of all sales activities be- 
fore and during, as well as at the 
end of each campaign. 

“The agency responsibility to a 
client is a continuing one. Remem- 
ber, the only reason we are spend- 
ing advertising money is to sell 
merchandise at a profit. Such an 


agency ‘follow-through’ philoso- 
phy will achieve this end. After 
all, all of us are interested in the 
net results of our advertising, and 
what is that but the color and size 
of the figure in the lower right 
hand corner of the balance sheet 
at the end of the year? To make 
that a nice, big black figure means 
spending a lot of time and energy 
every day of the year, and :that 
goes for everyone associated with 
advertising and sales. 
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“So, after the advertising cam- 
paign starts, what more should the 
agency do? 

“The agency should furnish cre- 
ative follow-through on market- 
ing, merchandising and sales an- 
alyses. It should follow through 
in every other conceivable way to 
help insure the success not only of 
the present campaign, but to help 
lay the groundwork for intelligent 
future planning. That is our phil- 
osophy.” 


EASY 


ON THE PRESS... 


EASY oy THE EYES... 


¢ 


INTERNATIONAL Fai 


HUDSON N GLOSS 


7 


There is a difference—you get clean, sharp 
halftone reproduction and good appearance 
with smooth-surfaced Hudson Gloss. It's versatile too, 
perfect for recipe booklets, house organs, broad- 
side's and advertising literature ...on either 4 
flatbed or rotary letterpress. 


.; INTERNATIONAL PAPERS 


for printing and converting 
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NBC All Set to 
Push Network Radio 


with Promotion 


New York, Feb. 28—National 
Broadcasting Co. does not believe 
network radio is dead; instead, it 
is in the midst of putting together 
a hard-hitting presentation for 
network radio. 

Data is stili in the process of 
compilation, with figures to be 
projected as of October, 1951— 
this, of course, to give the net- 
work a head start on the fall sell- 
ing season. 


The philosophy of the promotion | 


piece will be set forth in an intro- 
duction. As explained by George 


SALES LETTER “STOPPERS” 


Hundreds of e ideas available 
or specially created to increase your 
letter effectiveness. Write on your 
letterhead for complete list and 
samples. 


A. AUGUST TIGER 


545 Fifth Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 


Wallace, director of advertising 
and promotion, NBC-AM: 

“These times are characterized 
by day-to-day changes, confusion 
and uncertainty. A word from 
Washington may mean that a copy- 
writer must sit down and revise 
his work. Radio lends itself to this 
sort of up-to-the-minute approach. 

“It takes four to seven weeks to 
get four-color plates ready for 
magazines. Newspaper ads take 
time, but commercials for a radio 
show can be changed minutes be- 
fore they go on the air.” 


es The presentation will emphasize 

|the importance of radio as the 
|}“open channel of communication 
}to all of America in this time of 
uncertainty.” 

Major claims to be set forth for 
network radio are that it is the 
| biggest medium in terms of avail- 
able audience, with radio homes 
estimated at 42,800,000 as of Oc- 
tober; it is the biggest medium in 
terms of delivered audience; it is 
the most economical medium from 
the standpoint of potential and de- 


livered circulation; # is outstanding | 


for sales effectiveness. 


e Charles R. Denny, NBC vice- 
president, who directs the net- 
work’s radio division, will unveil 
the presentation early next month 
at an affiliates’ district meeting in 
Hollywood. 

In May Mr. Wallace will begin 
a series of promotion clinics with 
station personnel across the coun- 
try. This, in itself, is an indication 
of NBC’s determination to push 
radio. The last such shirt-sleeve 
sessions were held three years ago. 

Fall promotion will call atten- 
tion to NBC’s 25th anniversary as 
a network broadcaster, an event 


which is being celebrated this year. | tines Gas Gass to Dentee 


Ziv Promotes Gutman 


Loo A. Gutman, formerly ad- 
vertising director of Ziv Television 
Programs, Cincinnati, has been 
named ad chief of all the Frederic 
W. Ziv affiliated companies, in- 
cluding Ziv Radio Productions, Ziv 
Television Programs, World 
Broadcasting System, and Cisco 
Kid Pictures & Products. 


Exhibitors Council Forms 
Attendance Bureau 


The Exhibitors Advisory Coun- 
cil, New York, has formed an 
Exhibits Attendance Audit Bu- 
reau, with John F. Apsey Jr., ad- 
vertising manager of Black & 
Decker Mfg. Co., as chairman. 
Payson L. Hunter, manager of 
the exhibit and display depart- 
ment of International Business 
Machines Corp., is vice-chairman. 
The bureau will distribute au- 
thentic attendance figures and 
certified analyses of exhibit and 
trade show attendance based on 
auditors’ examination of records 
for the general use of exhibitors, 
advertisers and exposition man- 
agers. 


Webster-Chicago Corp., Chica- 
go, has added bus and streetcar 
ecards to its list of advertising 
services available to dealers and 
distributors on a cooperative 
basis. Placement of the cards will 
be handled through National 


Transitads. Webster-Chicago man- | 


ufactures phonographs, record 
changers and wire and tape re- 
corders. 


=~ 


Meetings Packages 
Television Commercials 
Demonstration Devices 
Screen Advertising 


Skits 


Cartoon Comedies 
Training Manuals 


Slidefilms 


Pictorial Booklets 
Transparencies 


Slides 


Film Distribution 

Turnover Charts 

Meeting Guides 
Tape Recordings 
Disc Recordings 

Promotion Pieces 
Poster Charts 


Banners 


Training Devices 
Quiz Materials 
Speech Coaching 


Pageants 


Stage Presentations 
Portable Stagettes 
Meeting Equipment 
Projection Service 


Technicolor 


Field Surveys 


Offices we vou + wasmaron + sxmon + onan + rmanon + onto 


as VC 


source 


Productions | 


tion saves confusion . . 


Super markets are organized and staffed to give super 
service at seeable savings. Every product, every service, is 
under one roof, under one management, and can be chosen 
at one time. 


Jam Handy operates the same way. From one central head- 
quarters it offers a service for practically every “visual” 
presentation and film advertising need. 


That’s why it is best to deal with Jam Handy. One-Stop Service 
saves time and needless extra accounting . . . 
costly duplications. Dealing with a self-contained organiza- 
. places the responsibility at a single 


many other 


. . gets the whole job done better, easier, at less cost. 


Jhe 


Look at this list of Jam Handy products and services. If you 
have a sales meeting program, a sales promotion activity or 
a film advertising project, get all the specialized help in one 
easy step: write or phone— 


JAM HANDY 
Otganigélion 


LOS ANGELES 


Advertising Age, March 5, 1951 


Census Summary 
Gives Marketers 


Measure of U. S. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 28—From ad- 
vance tabulations of housing and 
population data in the 1950 cen- 
sus, released by the Census Bureau 
last week, marketing experts can 
get a meaure of changes in living 
habits which broadened markets 
during the past decade, and point 
to opportunities in the years ahead. 

The tables released last week are 
summaries on a national basis of 
detailed population and housing 
information which will eventually 
be issued for small geographic 
| areas. 

Married couples totaled 35,300,- 
| 000, up 24% in a decade, and all 
| “households”—married couples 
plus other individuals and groups 
—numbered 43,500,000, compared 
| with 35,000,000 in 1940. The num- 
ber of children 10 or under leaped 
39.3% for the first time since sta- 
tistics have been collected, and 
home owners outnumbered renters. 


| 
| 


e Here are some of the marketing 
implications in the two studies 
now available from the Bureau of 
the Census: 

Marriaces: By April, 1950, the 
U. S. had 35,300,000 married cou- 
ples, up 23.9% from 1940. With 
66.6% of the population “over 14” 
married, compared with 59.6% in 
| 1940, the percentage of married 
persons was at an all-time peak. 

The immediate implication dur- 
ing the 1940s was an increase in 
the number of family units, and a 
decline in the size of the average 
family unit, from 3.3 to 3.1 persons. 
Prosperous conditions and the 
record number of new marriages 
resulted in high birth rates. Ac- 
cording to the census, in April, 
1950, there were 16,300,000 chil- 
dren 5 or under, a 54.9% increase 
| from 1940; the 5-10 group totaled 
| 13,200,000, a 23.9% increase. 


\s For the long run, the picture 
is less bright. The percentage of 
unmarried individuals over 14 is 
; low. And the present teen-age 
group—the offspring of the de- 
pression years— are “sub-par”; the 
10-14 group numbers only 11,300,- 
000, down 3.3% from 1940; the 15- 
19 group 10,700,000, down 13%; 
the 20 to 24 group 11,300,000, 
down 2.3%. The outlook: fewer 
marriages, fewer new families. In 
the longer run: fewer producers 
and taxpayers until the war babies 
mature. 
HOUSEHOLDs: addition to 
married couples,” the basic “fam- 
ily” market is measured in “house- 
| holds”’—which means independent 
establishments housing individuals 
or groups, related or not related. 
In April, 1950, the “household” 
count was 43,500,000, up 21.7% 
from 1940. Of these, 78% were 
husband-wife relationships; 7% 
were run by men—single, divorced 
or not living with their wives; 15% 
by women—living alone, or with 
relatives or non-relatives. 


In 


| 4 


ws Houstnc: In the decade, the 
number of dwelling units in- 
creased 8,500,000, for a total of 45,- 
800,000. Home ownership increased 
| 54% or 8,187,000 units, and for the 
first time since statistics have been 
|collected—beginning in 1890— 
' home owners outnumbered renters. 
The shift was so strong that, de- 
spite a tremendous volume of new 
rental housing constructed since 
1940, there was a net decrease in 
the number of renters. 

The housing census showed 19,- 
528,000 urban and rural non-farm 
owner-occupied homes; 17,098,000 
renter occupied. It showed 224,000 
owner-occupied trailers; 52,000 
renter-occupied. Over three fifths 
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COLOR COMB—Mandel Bros. in Chicago 
last week ran this co-op ad for a new 
comb that colors the hair, and for 


Shamp-o-Pads, which cleanse and de- 
odorize hair. Both products are made by | 


lLomour Hair Products, New York. 


of the nation’s dwelling units were 
single unit detached homes. Of 
these, 73% were owner-occupied 
in 1950, compared with 57% in 
1940. 


native increased from 81.1% to,as manager of its Chicago office, 


83%; Negro, from 9.8% to 9.9%. 

ScHoo.t ENROLLMENT: Total for 
public and private schools, age 5 
to 24, was 28,391,000, compared 
with 26,759,000 in 1940. 

Last week’s reports are based 
on samples, and provide national 
totals under urban, rural non-farm 
and farm headings. The popula- 
tion summary (PC-7 No. 1) con- 
tains population totals, marital 
status data and school enrollment 
data by age and race. Also, house- 
hold and residence by age and race. 
| The housing bulletin (HC-5 No. 1) 
lcovers occupancy, rental, value 
and other factors. 


Miller Appoints Rogers 


Miller Publishing Co., Minne- 


j 


apolis, has named Don E. Rogers finers through 


which is new consolidated with 
the central states office of which 
he assumed charge in 1949. He 
succeeds the late Sigurd O. Wer- 
ner, who was in charge of ad- 
vertising sales and service in the 
Chicago area. Mr. Rogers also has 
been elected a director of the com- 
pany. 


Atlantic Refining Develops 
New Gasoline Refining Method 


Atlantic Refining Co., Philadel- 
phia, has developed a new method 
of gasoline refining, which is said 
to produce much better quality 
gasoline in great quantities from 
crude oil than other methods of 
gasoline refining. Atlantic’s meth- 
od employs a new catalyst. This 
new catalytic reforming process 
is available to o.her petroleum re- 
license arrange- 


ments. 

Atlantic is building a large plant 
at its local refinery to utilize the 
new process. The new plant will 
have a capacity of about 500,000 
gallons a day. Plans for promo- 
ting the new process either to 
the trade or the public have not 
been formulated as yet. 


O’Mealia Appoints Huss 

Theodore Huss Jr., formerly a 
sales executive of Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Inc., New York, has been 
named general sales manager of 
O’Mealia Outdoor Advertising Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Erwin. Wasey Names Hansen 

Alfred V. Hansen has been ap- 
pointed director of radio and TV 
commercials of Erwin, Wasey & 
Co., Los Angeles. He joined the 
agency two years ago. 


93 
| Appoints Paul Kohout 


Paul R. Kohout, formerly mer- 
chandising manager and sales ad- 
ministration manager of John F. 
Jelke Co., division of Lever Bros. 
Co., New York, has been named 
assistant to the president of the 
Society for Visual Education Inc., 
Chicago. Mr. Kohout will have 
charge of sales of all industria! 
and special production equipment 
and material, projects and activi- 
ties. 


Fisher Scientific Uses ‘Em. . . 


WOODCUTS 


SANTONES ore new woodcuts engraved te 
meet modern advertising needs. Send for 
tree folder of samples 

The SANDER ENGRAVING CO., INC. 
533 S. Dearborn St.. C Li 


to Petr 
| 


REPRESENTED BY PETRY 


The live-wire Petry organization knows 
the WGAR story first-hand. Periodically, 
WGAR presents these facts graphically 

men. Pictured here zt 
Garfield and Carl George in a recent meet- 
ing at the Ambassador. When you need 
facts about WGAR's market, coverage, 
programming, availabilities, promotion 
and publicity services, contact your nearest 
| Petry man. 


With millions of new families | 


forming, the average number of 
persons in a dwelling unit fell 
from 3.3 to 3.1, and the median 
number of rooms per unit went 
from 4.8 to 4.7. Living standards 
were higher. Seventy per cent of 
all units had private bath and flush 
toilet, compared with 55% in 1940. 
Only 6% had more than 1% per- 
sons per room, compared with 9% 
a decade ago. E 
es Also of importance, the reports 
show average rental for urban and 
rural non-farm dwelling up from 
$21 to $35 monthly, and asking 
rental for available urban or rural 
non-farm dwelling at $45. Median 
value of owner occupied dwellings 
was $7,500, with 9,800,000—56.4% 
—mortgage free. 

Other population factors: 

Of 150,700,000 Americans in 
1950, 96,000,000 are classified as 
“urban.” Further emphasizing the 
shift from the farm, another 31,- 
000,000 are considered “rural non- 
farm.” 

OLperR PEeoPpLe: Improved medi- 
cal techniques, prolonging life, are 
reflected in figures for persons ov- 
er 55. The 14,300,000 in the 55-75 
group represent an increase of 
30%; the “over 75” group, number- 
ing 3,800,000, has increased 45%. 

Women: For the first time in 
history, females outnumber males. | 
For every 100 women, there were | 
98.1 males in 1950, compared with | 
100.7 males in 1940. Census Bureau 
charges the difference to loss of | 
immigration, which once brought | 
proportionately heavy percentages 
of males to these shores. Officials 
say there is little danger that the | 
situation will require harems in| 
the immediate future. Among chil- 
dren under 10, there are 15,100,000 | 
males, 14,500,000 females. 


es Mositity: The people of the U.| 
S. are highly mobile. Among per- | 
sons over a year old, 25,500,000 | 
moved in the period April 1, 1949, 
to April 1, 1950. Of these, 16,300,- 
000 stayed within their original 
county of residence. 
Non-Wuites: Their rate of 
increase in the past decade closely | 
resembles whites. So do marriage | 
and household formation trends. 
Their school enrollment remains | 
lower, and they move about less. 
Foreicn Born: Their numbers 
are decreasing. While over-all 
population increased from 131,- 
600,000 to 150,700,000, white for- 
eign born fell from 11,400,000 to 
10,100,000, down 11.1%. Of the to- 
tal population of the U. S., white 


} 


| 
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INTERROGATOR INTERROGATED 


WGAR investigates every public service possibility. 

When Senator Estes Kefauver conducted his hearings 

in Cleveland, WGAR carried the actual proceedings. 

Special-events Director Don Hyde (left) reversed the 

Ge and questioned the Senator, bringing to 
GAR listeners an enlightening interview. 


A WGAR ADVERTISER 


Here’s one man who knows what's 
brewing! He is Mr. P. G. Byrnes, 
Advertising Manager of Brewin 
Corporation of America,Cleveland. 
Mr. Byrnes, who has had wide 
experience in the advertising field, 
points out the superior qualities 
of Carling’s Black Label Beer and 
Red Cap Ale to John B. Garfield, 
Sales aeane of WGAR. 


50,000 WATTS ... CBS 


WGAR Clevelond Cay .. . AMERICA’S GREATEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
— 


LADIES FIRST? 


If your first consideration is 
to reach ladies first, reach 
them through Cleveland's 
first lady of radio, award- 
winning Esther Mullin. Miss 
Mullin conducts “Ladies 
Day”, highest Hooperated of 
all women’s programs origi- 
nated in Cleveland. “Ladies 
Day” is presented every 
weekday morning, Monday 
through Friday. Ask about 
availabilities. 


2 Sy %& Represented Nationally by 
a Edward Petry & Company 
Ul 
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Paul Kuhn, Head of | 
Burnet-Kuhn, Dies  _ 


Cuicaco, Feb. 27—Paul R. Kuhn, 
founder and chairman of Burnet- 
Kuhn Advertising Co. here, died} 
yesterday at Duke Hospital, Dur-| 
ham, N. C., after an extended ill-| 
ness. 

Mr. Kuhn and the late J. Sid- 
ney Burnet founded the agency in 
1916 after being associated in the 
Nichols-Finn and John Lee Mahin 
agencies. Mr. Kuhn was active in 
circulation promotion for the Chi- 
cago Tribune and New York Daily 


News, and had been identified in 
the past with Montgomery Ward 
& Co. retail store advertising. 

Mr. Kuhn was also active in| 
charity work here from 1926 to! 
1942. 


ROY MARSHALL | 

SEaTTLeE, Feb. 27—Roy Marshall, 
48, president of Sunset Outdoor 
Advertising Co., and a director of| 
Standard Outdoor Advertising Inc., 
New York, died of a heart attack 
yesterday. Following the sudden 
death of his mother on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, he went into a state 
of shock from which he never re-'| 


covered. 

In addition to his business in- 
terests here, Mr. Marshall also was 
president of Bremerton Poster Ad- 
vertising Co., Bremerton, Wash., 
and Port Angeles Outdoor Adver- 
tising Co., Port Angeles, Wash. 
He had been in the outdoor ad- 
vertising business since his gradua- 
tion in 1925 from the University of 
Washington, when he joined his 
uncle’s company, C. E. Stevens Co., 
Portland, Ore. Subsequently, he 
bought the business and reorgan- 
ized it as Sunset Outdoor Adver- 
tising Co. 

A few days before his death, 
Mr. Marshall had been appointed 


SHADOW BOLES Zacher vor 


@ ALL STEEL @ 


@ WITH OR 


YVARDER MFG. CO. 816 PHILLIPS 


ENAMEL FINISH @ CHROME FRAME 
WITHOUT CORD SETS 
@ INCANDESCENT OR FLUORESCENT 


Suited for display of both ond plastic 
sign panels. CR ee net ot 


chairman of the Washington State 
Safety Council. 


RICHARD C. CHAPECK 
Montrose, CAL., Feb. 26—Rich-| 
ard C. Chapeck, formerly active 
in the magazine advertising field, 
died today of heart disease. He was, 
60. Interment was in Glendale. 
He served for a number of years | 
on the Chicago staff of McCall’s, 
and later was western manager of 


FIREPROOF @ BAKED 


AVE., TOLEDO 12, OHIO 


Needlecraft. Since coming to the 
coast six years ago, Mr. Chapeck 
had been interested in a store dis- 
play enterprise. In recent years 
he had been in semi-retirement. 
His Chicago career included 
service on the board of the Off- 
the-Street Club, advertising men’s 
favorite charity. ‘ 


LEWIS H. BROWN 

New York, Feb. 27—Lewis H. 
Brown, 57, board chairman of 
Johns-Manville Corp., died yester- 
day of a heart attack at Delray 
Beach, Fla. Mr. Brown, who was 
named chairman of Johns-Man- 
ville in 1946, was one of the coun- 
try’s leading exponents of conser- 
vative monetary policies. On Feb. 
7, he was appointed by Economic 
Stabilization Administrator Eric 
Johnston as a member of an ad- 
visory committee to aid in solving 
stabilization problems. 

Mr. Brown was born in Creston, 
Ia., and attended Iowa State Uni- 
versity. He started his business 
career in the sales department of 
the Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper 


‘The 


sleeper that 


the 12 noon 


plane 


Would you have been caught napping 


in a situation like this? 


Suppose you were in the fashion busi- 
You have just created a line of 
women’s nightgowns that are going to be 
given an unexpected publicity break in 
some top national magazines. This will 
mean more sales all over the country. But 
you must get more merchandise to the 


Ness. 


stores in a hurry — or forever lose your 
golden chance to get sales. 

What would YOU do? 

This happened to one company re- 
cently —but the problem caused them to 
lose no sleep. Faced with this situation 
at 10:30 A.M. they were able to start 
goods flowing to the stores on planes that 
left at noon. 


took 


The answer was Air Express! 

But you don't have to be in the fashion 
business to profit from the regular use 
of Air Express. Here are its unique ad- 
vantages which any business can enjoy: 

IT’S FASTEST — Air Express gives the 
fastest, most complete door-to-door pick 
up and delivery service in all cities and 
principal towns, af no extra cost. 

IT'S MORE CONVENIENT — One call to 
Air Express Division of the Railway 


Express Agency, arranges everything 

IT’S DEPENDABLE — Air Express pro- 
vides one-carrier responsibility all the way 
and gets a receipt upon delivery. 

IT’S PROFITABLE—Air Express expands 
profit-making opportunities in distribu- 
tion and merchandising. 

For more facts call Air Express division 
of Railway Express Agency. 


“SAR HORS 


GETS THERE FIRST 
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| Co. Two years later he was assist- 
lant to the sales manager. Subse- 
|quently he joined Montgomery 
Ward & Co. in Chicago and with- 
in eight years became assistant 
| general operating manager of all 
| the company’s plants. 


@ When T. E. Merseles, Montgom- 
ery Ward president, was named 
president of Johns-Manville in 
1927, he took Mr. Brown with him 
as his assistant. Upon Mr. Merse- 
les’ death in 1929, Mr. Brown was 
named president. 

Regarded in business circles as 
one of the leading exponents of 
business management as a trustee- 
ship, he was awarded the Vermilye 
medal in 1939 by the Franklin In- 
stitute for “outstanding contribu- 
tion in the field of industrial man- 
agement.” 

A director of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York and of 
the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., he was active also in 
civic and philanthropic groups. 


ARCHIBALD GARDINER 

New York, Feb. 26—Archibald 
T. Gardiner, 70, senior vice-presi- 
dent of Roy S. Durstine Inc., died 
Feb. 23 in Los Angeles after a long 
illness. 

Born in Philadelphia, Mr. Gard- 
iner was graduated from Jefferson 
Medical College in 1904. For sev- 
eral years he was a lecturer at the 
Hahnemann Medical College in 
Philadelphia. Later he became a 
vice-president of Huntington Ster- 
ling Foundry, Huntington, Ind. 

He served on the staff of News- 
week for a time before entering 
the advertising business in 1939. 
At the Durstine agency he headed 
the research and media depart- 
ments until 1948, when he moved 
to Los Angeles. 


ORLIN W. ROESENER 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 27—Orlin W. 
Roesener, 50, vice-president and 
sales manager of Palm Bros. Decal- 
comania Co., Norwood, O., died 
here Feb. 22 from a cerebral hem- 
orrhage. 


ROBERT E. THAYER 

New York, Feb. 27—Robert E. 
Thayer, vice-president and direc- 
tor of Simmons-Boardman Pub- 
lishing Corp., and business man- 
ager of Car Builders Cyclopedia 
and Locomotive Cyclopedia, died 
Feb. 25 as the result of an auto- 
mobile accident. 

Mr. Thayer joined the company’s 
editorial staff in 1911 as associate 
editor and became, successively, 
managing editor of Railway Me- 
chanical Engineer and mechanical 
editor of Railway Age, European 
editor of Railway Age and busi- 
ness manager of Railway Mechan- 
| ical Engineer. He was elected vice- 
president of the corporation in 1937 
and a director in 1945. 


| 
| ROBERT WEIDAW 
WETHERSFIELD, CONN., Feb. 27— 
Robert Weidaw, merchandise ad- 
vertising manager for the past 24 
| years of the Connecticut Light & 
Power Co., died here at his home 
Feb. 21, after a long illness. 


‘Harrison Buys MBS Show 


| Harrison Products, San Francis- 
co, will sponsor Cecil Brown in a 
15-minute newscast over Mutual 
| starting March 3 at 10:45 a.m., 
EST. The time will be used to ad- 
vertise Shut-Eye sleep inducer. 
This is the company’s first use of 
network radio for one of its drug 
products. Sidney Garfield & Asso- 
ciates is the agency. 


R. H. Macy Names Taplinger 

The New York office of Robert 
S. Taplinger & Associates has 
been named by R. H. Macy & Co., 
New York, as public relations, 
publicity and promotion consult- 
ant for its out-of-town stores. 
Programs for Macy’s, Kansas City, 
Mo., and La Salle’s, Toledo, O., are 
among the first projects planned 
by Taplinger. 
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Along the Media Path 


4 


@ Woman's Home Companion has 
revised and reprinted its popular 
16-page booklet, “Handy Compan- 
ion for Your Bigger Mail Order 
Business.” The magazine quickly 
exhausted the first edition af the 
booklet because of numerous re- 
quests from advertisers, agencies, 
media, etc. 

Nine suggestions for making | 
mail order advertising more suc- | 
cessful are included in the folder— 
how to write a good headline, how | 
to illustrate your ad, what to in-| 
clude in copy, how to choose mer- | 
chandise, how to determine price, | 
how to keep customers happy, how 
to use a mailing list, why and when | 
to employ an agency and which | 
magazines to use. The booklet also 
contains a list of the leading gen- 
eral magazines carrying mail or- 
der “shopping sections.” 


e “Carnival, 300,000 Seats on the 
Aisle,” is the intriguing title of a 
12-page brochure describing Carni- 
val, the magazine with an audience 
composed of department store 
charge account customers. The 
publication now is_ distributed 
through one store in each of eight 
markets—Indianapolis, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Atlanta, 
Boston and Philadelphia—and con- 
tains eight locally edited pages. 


eT. F. Mueller, publisher of 
Newsweek, said last week that 
the magazine’s circulation in the 
last half of 1950 was 837,390, high- 
est in its history and about 9% 
over the guarantee. He said net 
paid circulation for tae first quar- 
ter of 1951 will register a new all- 
time high. 


e@ In its “1950 Annual Report to 
Advertisers,” Parents’ Magazine 
notes that circulation and adver- 
tising revenue now are at an all-| 
time peak. Effective with the | 
March, 1951, issue, ABC guaran- | 
teed circulation will be 1,250,000. | 
Total advertising revenue last year | 
was $4,337,339. 


e Admen who happened to be at | 
the Park Lane Hotel in New York | 
on Feb. 13 may be pardoned for 
thinking that the fairer sex has 
taken over the export advertising | 
business. Rose Bodet of La Haci- 
enda was hostess at a cocktail par- 
ty for export adwomen on that! 
date, and more than 30 represent- | 
atives of agencies and advertisers | 
attended. 


@ The March issue of Argosy set 
new advertising linage and reve- 
nue records. Linage alone was up 
76.6% over the total for March, | 
1950. For the first quarter of this 


MOVED 
RECENTLY? 


If you have moved, tell us | 
about it, won't you? Your 
weekly copies of ADVERTIS- 
ING AGE will not fellew you 
unless we have your new 
address immediately. Make 
sure you don't miss a single 
important issve . . . and help 
us make the correction as 
speedily as possible by giv- 
ing us your old address too. 


ADVERTISING AGE, Circulation Dept. 
206 E. Illinots St., Chicago 11, it. 


year, Argosy registered a 41.9% 
linage increase and a 76.8% gain 
in revenue, as compared with the 
same period a year ago. 


@ Despite the current internation- 
al situation, 383 U. S. advertisers 
and 24 countries abroad were rep- 
resented in the New York Times’ 
1951 International Travel Section. 
The 56-page magazine was distri- 
buted with the Feb. 18 issue. 


e@ Station WCAU-TV, Philadel- 
phia, has published a new fold-out 


promotion piece analyzing the sta- 
tion’s position in the market area. 
Success stories and statistics in a 


variety of categories are included. 


e “New Records for the South” is 


the title of the latest Progressive 
Farmer bulletin. The folder con- 
tains charts and data on adver- 
tising volume and circulation, plus 
statistics on leading farm and gen- 
eral magazines. 


e A 16-page, file-size booklet con- 
taining essential facts developed 
in the Advertising Research Foun- 
dation’s readership study of Amer- 
ican Builder has been compiled by 
the publication. The booklet ex- 
plains how the study was made, 
charts the findings, illustrates the 
best-read editorial and advertising 


pages and features an elaboration 
of the flow chart of all pages 
measured in the February issue. 
Copies are available from Amer- 
ican Builder, 79 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago 3, without charge. 


e Stations WJR, Detroit, and 
WGAR, Cleveland, have formed 
advisory councils composed of rep- 
resentative citizens from the fields 
of business, labor, government, re- 


95 


ligion and education. A similar 
council for Station KMPC, Los 
Angeles, now is being formed. 


e@ Beginning with its March issue, 
House Beautiful will carry a new 
department, “The Daily Arts of 
Good Living.” The column accents 
the use of prepared foods as raw 
materials for the cook, and stresses 
cooking principles rather than 
formulas. 


8x10 genvine glossy photos 
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* Econo Truck Signs 


"Come up with something !” 


Have you ever harbored this thought: 


‘Our advertising at the point-of-sale 
should be more effective.” 


More than likely you have! But have 
you been able to find the quick, sure 
answer to that problem? 

Our customers have. They simply 
brief us on their forthcoming sales and 
advertising program and then tell us, 
“Come up with something!”’ And we do! 


¢ Cardboard Displays »* Cloth and Kanvet Banners and Pennants 
* Animated Displays + Mystik Self-Stik Displays 


« Mystik Can and Bottle Holders 


That’s because our business is strictly 
advertising at the point-of-sale. We're 
staffed and equipped to handle your 
complete point-of-sale job—creative 
ideas, art, production, distribution— 
for a year-around program or a single 
display. May we show you what we 
can do? No obligation! Chicago Show 
Printing Co., 2640 N. Kildare, Chicago 
39; 400 Madison Ave., New York; 
Offices in all principal cities. 
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© Booklets and Folders 
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Do You Know How to Pick an Agency ? 


Are Company Histories Barbiturates? 


Liquor Ads Put Creative Man to Sleep 


AdvertisingAge § °°": 


How to Pick an Advertising Agency: 


Details of How Six Advertisers Made Their Choice 


Late in March, 1948, Foote, Cone & serviced. of his company. Mr. Gifford prevailed Hazard Advertising Co. won the ac- 


‘ 
.) 


Belding suddenly resigned the Lucky 
Strike account. The news leaked out late 
one week. As Vincent Riggio, president 
of American Tobacco Co., was thinking 
about a new agency, he got a brief letter 
in his Saturday mail from Ben Duffy, 
president of Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, asking for an interview on Mon- 
day. 

Mr. Duffy had been vacationing in 
Florida when he got the news of FC&B’s 
resignation, and he had phoned his office 
to send the letter. On Monday at 11 a. m., 
Mr. Riggio in his office listened to Ben 
Duffy tell about BBDO for an hour or 
so, then continued the conversation at 
lunch. When Mr. Duffy came away from 
that meeting, he had the account wrapped 
up. 

That’s one way of getting an account, 
and one way—a rare one—for an adver- 
tiser to pick an agency. 


@ Few advertisers are in a position to 
select an agency so quickly and with such 
confidence. There is, of course, a wide va- 
riety of ways for clients to decide on a 
new agency. Most often the selective pro- 
cess takes considerable time and care. 

Little has been written on the subject. 
In the past few years, however, ApvER- 
TISING AGE has delved into the matter, 
occasionally reporting in detail how an 
advertiser with special problems has 
picked its first agency or replaced an- 
other. A review of several such reports 
shows how the procedure can vary even 
in more or less usual circumstances. 

The “case histories” reviewed here in- 
clude those of Schick Inc., the Tea Bu- 
reau, Mergenthaler Linotype Co., New 
York Stock Exchange, Piel Bros. and 
Joseph Hensler Brewing Co. 


s In the period from June to September, 
1949, AA published a series of stories on 
“Agency Man X,” who was called in by 
one of his clients to assist the company 
in selecting an agency for a new product. 

Mr. “X"—later identified as Walter 
Weir—was asked to prepare a series of 
questions designed to elicit information 
from agencies which were bidding for the 
account, to evaluate agency presenta- 
tions, and to make a recommendation as 
to the—in his opinion—best qualified 
agency for the job. 

Mr. Weir felt an understandable re- 
luctance to place himself in the position 
of helping an advertiser choose an agen- 
cy from among some of the leading or- 
ganizations in the country. But the ad- 
vertiser—an important beverage mar- 
keter—felt that the arrangement made 
sense, and Mr. Weir agreed. 


@ Agencies bidding for the account were 
told that (1) no agency could hope to 
handle a competitive product, (2) there 
was to be no speculative copy, and (3) 
agencies should submit a letter or brief 
answering these four questions: 

1. That it has facilities and know-how 
for determining selling problems. 

2. That its method of operation has 
proved successful on other accounts it has 


3. That it has some personnel with ex- 
perience in this field. 

4. That it can present evidence that a 
recommended campaign will produce re- 
sults. 


s Mr. Weir told the agencies involved 
that question number four was one of the 
most important of the group. “Despite 
the existence of known research methods 
to serve this purpose,” Mr. Weir told AA, 
“a number of the agencies not only 
seemed unable to answer this question 
but told me that, as an advertising man 
myself, I must certainly know it was un- 
answerable.” 

Purpose of the questions was to elimi- 
nate entirely, if possible, the “sell” in 
agency presentations, and to make it pos- 
sible to select an agency exclusively on 
merit—as defined by Mr. Weir. 

Among the conclusions drawn by Mr. 
Weir as a result of the experience was a 
conviction that the American Assn. of 
Advertising Agencies’ principles go into 
the discard in a hurry when an account 
presentation is involved. 


es “By and large,” he told AA, “the agen- 
cies I interviewed were as sincere and 
honest as they could be. But most agen- 
cies, I have found—including our own— 
are confused and bewildered when asked 
to solicit an account because they don’t 
know exactly what an advertiser wants. 
And, usually, the advertiser doesn't know 
either. Also, the agencies take the best 
means at their disposal of ‘selling’ the ad- 
vertiser.” : 

Mr. Weir also emerged from the se- 
lection process convinced that “some 
standards ought to be worked out by 
which to judge a suitable agency and se- 
lect it. 


s “So-called ‘experience’ in a particular 
field is, in my opinion, not necessarily a 
criterion,” he continued. “Nor are facili- 
ties. All agencies have access to the same 
facilities. But method of operation and 
general approach to a problem—any 
problem—are important criteria. I think 
it would be an excellent idea if the Four 
A's and the ANA got together and worked 
out between them a guide for both adver- 
tisers and agencies in this respect. The 
matter right now is too vague and in- 
definite on the one hand and too brash 
and opportunistic on the other.” 

About the same time as Agency Man 
“X” was advising on the selection of an 
agency, several similar instances came to 
light. 


es For example, Chester Foust, now a 
rancher and new car dealer in New Mex- 
ico, but for many years an important 
agency executive in Chicago and New 
York, helped Schick Inc. decide on Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn as its new 
agency. Although the account did not stay 
with BBDO long, going to Kudner, details 
of how the selection was made are still 
interesting. 

Schick’s president, Kenneth C. Gifford, 
told the story at a national sales meeting 


on Mr. Foust to come to New York to hear 
presentations by four agencies which 
Foust had selected from a list of agen- 
cies—because they had no competitive 
accounts. 

Gifford and Foust drafted their own 
“presentation” of the Schick situation, the 
entire electric shaver industry and in- 
cluded an exhibit of all the advertising 
Schick had ever done. 


es At the close of each exploratory meet- 
ing, Schick handed each agency a lengthy 
memorandum detailing the information 
which Schick wanted about it at a second 
meeting, to be held a week or ten days 
later in the agency’s own offices. 

In this memorandum, Schick asked for 
complete business biographies of the in- 
dividuals who would have the principal 
responsibilities for the account. It also 
asked for the privilege of interviewing 
these key men at another meeting. In ad- 
dition, it asked specific and pointed ques- 
tions on personal attitudes toward and 
experience with electric shavers, and it 
asked for evidence of merchandising ser- 
vice rendered to present and past accounts 
in which the basic problems were at all 
similar to those of Schick. 


s From the beginning, company officials 
were convinced that any of the four (later 
five) agencies selected for interviewing 
could do a good job. The discussion had 
as its purpose the discovery, if possible, 
whether any of the agencies had peculiar 
or distinctive assets of talent, experience, 
or facilities, combined with a determined 
effort to do a superlative job for the 
shaver. 

Chester Foust came out of the experi- 
ence with a renewed faith in agencies. 
“Any agency man privileged to sit on the 
other side of the desk in such meetings 
would surely profit by the experience,” 
he told AA. “To me it was gratifying that 
not in a single instance was there a viola- 
tion of good sportsmanship or agency 
ethics by any contender.” 


es Not so impressed with the way agencies 
bid for accounts was Mergenthaler Lino- 
type’s advertising manager, H. L. Bart- 
lett, who told AA a year ago about his 
experience in selecting a new agency. 

Mr. Bartlett spent several weeks visit- 
ing offices of 23 agencies that solicited 
his account after Kenyon & Eckhardt and 
Mergenthaler decided to part after 17 
years (K&E had been developing more 
and more in the consumer field; Mergen- 
thaler wanted more of an industrial agen- 
cy). 

Mr. Bartlett, overwhelmed with solici- 
tations, devoted nearly all his time to the 
matter for six weeks. He wanted three 
major things: (1) an agency willing to 
do business for the normal 15%; (2) 
an agency with a feeling for good design, 
copy and art work, and with a back- 
ground of creative accomplishment; and 
(3) an agency of moderate size, so that 
Mergenthaler would be neither the big- 
gest nor smallest client in the house. 


count. In Mr. Bartlett’s opinion, “Mitch” 
Havemeyer, Hazard’s art director, was 
one of the best; Donald Foresman, part- 
ner, took the trouble to learn a lot about 
the Linotype business, and the agency's 
executives, while making “no rash prom- 
ises,” submitted many ideas and ad de- 
signs and told how they -would handle 
the account. 

(In addition, Mr. Bartlett liked the idea 
of Hazard being part of National Adver- 
tising Agency Network, because this 
would give him local research, mark 
data and other services where the 
member agencies were located.) 

In talking to the 23 agencies, howev 
Mr. Bartlett found several objectiona 
practices. He voiced surprise that mai 
well-known agencies “didn't do too g 
a job in selling themselves.” 


s “Too many sought the account for i 
prestige value,” he said, “or for wh 
they thought it would do for them, Wh 
they could do for Mergenthaler seem 
to be secondary in the thinking of qui 
a few. 

“Very few of the agencies had doi 
even superficial research into what Me 
genthaler was trying to sell and how 
why. Relatively few had done any thin 
ing about the mechanics of handling t 
account. An advertising manager wan 
to know the people he is going to wo 
with... 

“Another thing that annoyed me w 
the attitude of a number of agenci 
toward copywriters. Too many of the 
make a fetish of specialization. A good 
copywriter should be versatile, well- 
rounded, able to handle any type of copy, 
with proper preparation and research.” 


e On the other hand, Mr. Bartlett said 
a number of the soliciting agencies made 
admirable presentations and undoubtedly 
would have serviced the account satis- 
factorily in every way. However, the 
straight 15% commission was a stumbling 
block with some; others were too big, or 
too small, or too consumer-minded. 

Also, Mergenthaler wanted to know “at 
the end of each month exactly what our 
advertising is costing. An agency's over- 
head is a factor that a client has to con- 
sider in this connection. Several agen- 
cies were not geared to render monthly 
statements, surprising as that may seem.” 

Mergenthaler’s budget was $75,000 for 
media space, plus additional money for 
direct mail and auxiliary services. 


@ When the Tea Bureau in 1949 decided 
to resume advertising after a nine-year 
lapse, it went about selecting an agency 
in what has aptly been called—by one 
of the unsuccessful bidders—“a model 
manner.” Few clients have ever gone 
about the matter so thoroughly. 

As Anthony Hyde, managing director 
of the bureau, explained it to AA, this 
was the procedure followed: 

The Tea Bureau laid all its cards on 
the table. A 16-page mimeographed 
pamphlet was sent to agencies to explain 
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the bureau’s plan to start off with an 
agency on a fee basis and gradually work 
up to a $1,000,000-a-year budget. 


ws Steps to be taken by the bureau in the 
selection were: (1) Preparation of a list 
of criteria; (2) selection of agencies to 
make presentations; (3) mailing invita- 
tions to the selected agencies; (4) ar- 
rangement of appointments; (5) first 
interviews; (6) consultations; (7) second 
interviews; (8) the final selection after a 
concluding interview. 

The bureau set up three general or 
negative criteria: (1) The agency could 
not have another tea account; (2) it had to 
have gross billings of $5,000,000 or more; 
(3) it could not have a competing bever- 
age account—although “this would have 
to be examined.” 

The positive criteria for selecting an 
agency were: (1) Basic thinking and ex- 
perience in the food field; (2) creative 
service—copy, art, radio, television, etc.; 
(3) research; (4) merchandising and sales 
promotion; (5) publicity; (6) criterion 
“x 


s With respect to criterion “X,” the pam- 
phlet sent to agencies said: “We are sure 
there are many fine agencies, any one of 
which could do a creditable job for the 
Tea Bureau. We are seeking more than 
this. We want a superlative job done. We 
are aiming high because we sense that a 
downtrend of many years’ standing can 
only be reversed if our program and ad- 
vertising pack a terrific wallop. We think 
we face a difficult job but we also think 
that if we can deliver that wallop, the 
result we get can be quite startling.” 

Mr. Hyde had seven others helping him 
confer with the bidding agencies, includ- 
ing other bureau executives and outside 
experts. 


@ The agency presentations were of three 
kinds: The usual stock presentations em- 


yloying charts, visuals, etc.; specific pres- 
ntations outlining a tailored promotion; 
nd a few oral presentations. 

After initial interviews, agencies were 
asked several questions, among them these 
wo: “Why do you want our account?” 
nd “How do you define merchandising?” 
© the first, most agencies gave three 
nswers: The agency was particularly in- 
erested in the food field, the bureau's 
roblem was an interesting challenge, and 
he account had a prestige value. To the 
econd, only one agency's answer was 
close to the bureau’s—which is “anything 
which moves a product toward the con- 
sumer.” 


@ The bureau did a good deal of checking 
on the qualifications of soliciting agencies, 
Mr. Hyde said. Non-competing agencies 
were consulted, and clients of the solicit- 
ing agencies were also asked for opinions. 

A few agencies were interviewed a sec- 
ond time, and a final meeting was held 
with the Burnett agency, with tea industry 
leaders attending. The choice of Burnett 
was unanimous, Mr. Hyde said, because 
as an organization it was equal to the best, 
it had had broad experience in the food 
field and it had “Leo Burnett himself, a 
man of exceptional creative ability in the 
advertising and merchandising fields.” 

“One of the reasons why we took so 
much time and trouble in our selection,” 
Mr. Hyde said, “was because we never 
want to have to choose another agency. 
We want our agency to be part of our 
team. We want to give the agency every 
opportunity we can to do a good, creative 
job.” 


a Twenty-two agencies solicited the ac- 
count of the New York Stock Exchange 
last fall, following Gardner Advertising 
Co.’s resignation of the acount it had held 
for five years. BBDO was appointed to 
handle it. 

As soon as Gardner resigned, the ad- 
visory committee on public relations of 
the exchange received letters requesting 
consideration as applicants for the ac- 


count. A five-man committee made ap- 
pointments with every applicant. All 
meetings of the committee with agency 
representatives were held at the Stock 
Exchange office. 

No elaborate presentations were made, 
AA was told. Virtually all of the solicita- 
tions were oral. In five or six instances, 
the committee requested written outlines. 


s Members of the committee, it was said, 
just sat back and let the agency men “sell 
the exchange a bill of goods.” The com- 
mittee did not prepare questionnaires or 
set up specifications that had to be met. 
When a presentation ended, committee 
members would ask questions based on 
the presentation and their own experi- 
ences with financial advertising. 

Meetings were held as frequently as 
convenient for members of the committee 
and the agencies involved, for about seven 
weeks. In only three cases were second 
meetings held. 

The account will probably mean about 
$500,000 in billings this year to BBDO. 


s About the same time that the Stock 
Exchange committee interviewed agen- 
cies at the exchange, William Berech, 
advertising and sales promotion manager 
of Brooklyn's Piel Bros. brewery, was 
making the rounds of agencies to pick 
one to handle his $1,000,000-plus account. 

No less than 54 agencies sought this ac- 
count, and Mr. Berech personally visited 
23. (William Esty Co. had resigned the 
account.) Although Mr. Berech did not 
tell AA why Piel Bros.’ account event- 
ually, last November, went to Kenyon & 
Eckhardt, he did explain exactly how he 
went about screening agencies. 

First of all, he prepared a list of re- 
quirements he wanted to have an agency 
meet. Among these were the following: 

1. No agency with a competitive account. 

2. Experience with packaged goods. 

3. Experience with, and facilities to 
handle, all types of advertising media and 
sales promotion materials. 

4. Strong central agency management. 

5. A good creative staff. 

6. A good research staff. 

7. The agency must be interested in 
long-term planning. 


e Mr. Berech asked agencies not to make 
presentations until he asked for them. 
Despite this, several agencies sent him 
elaborate ones. 

The Piel ad chief personally screened 
all the agencies that he originally selected 
for that purpose, plus a few others that 
requested it. He sent each of the agencies 
a questionnaire, asking information about 
its history, organizational structure, per- 
sonnel, etc. 

He visited the agencies to get an im- 
pression of their people and services. He 
asked and received specific information 
about their operations, as well as press 
proofs of ad campaigns. He listened to 
radio recordings of spots, reviewed radio 
shows and TV films, and examined quan- 
tities of sales promotion material. 

As a result, says Mr. Berech, he knows 
a lot about a lot of New York agencies and 
has “a lot of respect for most of them.” All 
agency men he talked with, he said, “were 
pleasant, painstaking, frank and coopera- 
tive.” 

Not until the choice had narrowed down 
to four did he ask for a presentation. 


es Mr. Berech feels that too many agency 
executives “seem to think that enthusiasm 
and suave pep talks are necessary. Enthu- 
siasm is good but not necessarily convinc- 
ing. When a man wants facts and specific 
information, forced enthusiasm and hot 
sales talks are out of place. 

“I asked for facts and got them from 
most of the agencies I visited. But several 
seemed to me to lean more heavily on 
promises than on performance, and made 
emotional approaches to my problem 
rather than sound factual approaches.” 

All in all, Mr. Berech spent a full two 


Advertising Age, March 5, 1951 


The Creative Man? Corner 


There was time, a decade or so ago, when some of the most intriguing ad- 
vertising you could find in a magazine or a newspaper had to do with some- 
body's grog. Over the years—with the exception of Four Roses’ magazine ad- 
vertising—most liquor advertising has become a sort of dull gray. 

With a great deal of fanfare recently, National Distillers switched its PM 
account and its Gilbey gin account from one agency to two—presumably in the 
hope-of improvement. The Corner has seen no evidence of Gilbey’s gin adver- 
tising anywhere, but he recently ran across this ad for PM—in a New York 
paper. It is difficult, in a job like this, to keep from reading a completely vac- 
uous ad, if only because your job is casting a critical eye on all advertising. The 
Corner feels, however, that if he were a complete layman, this latest master- 
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temperature down to 64. 


by Millions.” 


Four Roses. Figure it out for yourself. 


piece for PM would leave him like the lady found in the alley, with her body 


This so-called sell—arrived at, no doubt, after interviewing thousands of 
whisky drinkers—classifies PM as the “champion of whiskies.” The copy says 
it is “finer, milder’—two adjectives any connoisseur of whisky advertising 
will find slightly familiar. It also says that “every time you taste it, you can 
count on the uniform lightness and smoothness that have made PM Preferred 


Apparently, however, you don't have to change agencies—in the liquor busi- 
ness—to get this kind of copy. You can remain with the same agency. For, 
when Four Roses gets into newspapers, it winds up with this completely un- 
fathomable statement—that “Four Roses outsells every other brand at or above 
its price” and “outsells most other brands at any price!” Three brands—Sea- 
gram, Schenley and Calvert—just about outsell the field and are priced below 


months interviewing the agencies. Four 
days after the final interviews, K&E was 
appointed. 


se A brewer with an almost entirely dif- 
ferent problem of selection was Joseph 
Hensler Brewing, Newark. Selling only in 
northern New Jersey, in competition with 
the “giants,” this company had need of 
a new agency this winter to handle its 
$200,000 account. (Its former agency had 
decided to take on “conflicting accounts.”’) 

Don Stedfeld, genera] sales and adver- 
tising manager of Hensler in Newark, told 
AA that “we felt that if we could find 
the right agency here it would give us 
the advantage of nearness in contact work, 
and the agency would have a more inti- 
mate knowledge of our business and of the 
area.” 

Hensler was considering what kind of 
agency it wanted to help it meet the com- 
petition of the big brewers, and to help 
it increase its packaged sales (the trend 
being to packaged beer and away from 
draught), when nearly 50 agencies in the 
area suddenly heard that the account was 
open and bombarded Mr. Stedfeld with 
solicitations. 


s “Time limitations prevented us from 
exploring the desirability of all the agen- 
cies that wanted to make presentations,” 


he told AA last month. “We had to elimi- 
nate. The very large—and there were 
several—we passed up for obvious rea- 
sons. The very smal] ones also were elimi- 
nated because most of them lacked facili- 
ties or experience. Several agencies that 
we were interested in did not approach us 
initially.” 

After preliminary informal discussions 
with several New Jersey agencies, he held 
discussions with several in New York. He 
devoted about five weeks to these, out- 
lining his thinking and attempting to learn 
that of the agencies. He had time to talk 
with about 25. 

At length, three agencies were asked to 
make formal presentations. Thereafter, 
Mr. Stedfeld visited the offices of these 
agencies to meet copy chiefs, art directors, 
research men and media heads. 


se “It was very difficult to make a final 
decision,” he said. “All three of the agen- 
cies seemed to be well staffed, well man- 
aged and had good records of accomplish- 
ment with packaged goods advertising. 
“We finally cast our lot with Lewin, 
Williams & Saylor, which had started in 
Newark and which later branched out to 
New York. The agency's Newark office we 
found to be completely staffed. At the 
same time, it can use facilities that are 
available only in New York.” 
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Employe Communications... 


Does Your Company Have a History? 


By Rosert NEwcoMsB and Marc SAMMONS 


e THE barbiturates of industrial jour- 
nalism, otherwise known as company his- 
tories, are beginning to appear again in 
some quantity. This may be due to the fact 
that many anniversaries are occurring at 
this time, or that 1951 technically is the 
mid-century year rather than 1950. It 
might also be because companies are in 
fact reaching the point where the mem- 
ories of founders are growing dim, where 
the archives are dusty and scattered. If 
you're going to do a company history, 
some companies may well argue, you'd 
better do it while the reference sources 
are around and alive. 

Too many company histories are dull 
beyond human understanding. The author, 
tethered to his stool] in the company li- 
brary, has been importuned to pro- 
duce a tome about the outfit thoroughly 
worshipful in approach. Any references to 
the rough-and-tumble techniques of early 
organization are frowned upon and 
promptly blue-penciled. On the basis that 
it’s an effort to read such stuff, these af- 
fairs are labors of love indeed. 


e@ When Continental Oil Co., with execu- 
tive offices in Houston, reached its 75th 
birthday, officials decided to give the 
event the full, informal treatment. The re- 
sult is a 48-page booklet that integrates 
Continental's long history with that of 
the U.S., told largely in pictures, with a 
grandfather—recently retirec’ from Con- 
tinental—as the spokesman. The publica- 
tion has a nostalgic punch on every page 
for the oldster, and solid information 
painlessly conveyed for everybody else. 
The conventional company history has 
a drab cover, with an austere title; Conoco 


You Ought fo Know . 


He was almost counted out at the age 
of 17. 

John Hertz Jr., today chairman of the 
board of Buchanan & Co., had been riding 
in a Chicago horse show. His mount 
slipped and fell and 
rolled back and forth 
over him. He was carted 
off to Columbus Hospi- 
tal where medics could 
find no pulse. It was only 
when his breath clouded 
a mirror held to his bat- 
tered lips that they were 
sure he was still among 
the living. 

John Hertz Jr. The teen-age _ rider 

had a broken back, 
fractured skull and paralysis of the left 
side. He was unconscious for a week. The 
docs felt that—provided he lived at all— 
he’d be blind and paralyzed the rest of his 
days. 


s But they reckoned wrong. In six weeks 
the youth was up—able to move and able 
to see. 

“When somebody says a certain job 
can't be done,” the 43-year-old agency 
head remarked with a grin, “I just stop 
to remember what the doctors must have 
thought about the job they faced with 
me.” 

With that, Mr. Hertz launched a disser- 
tation on one of his favorite subjects—the 
role of the smaller agency. 

“A growing tendency among large ad- 
vertisers today,” he said, “is that when 
they make an agency change they go to a 
large agency—to avoid criticism from 
stockholders; even though the work may 


calls its history “We're Breaking Ground 
for Another 75 Years,” and shows a draw- 
ing in color of a man’s foot shoving a 
spade into the ground. The company’s 
name isn’t on the cover at all, and the first 
glimpse the reader gets of the company 
president—who, by the way, looks like 
a good guy—is on Page 30. To get there, 
you read the interesting and colorful ref- 
erences to Custer’s last stand, the com- 
pletion of the first transcontinental rail- 
road, Judge Roy Bean, John L. Sullivan 
and Lillian Russell. The text is done in 
dialog, is brief, bright, and to the point. 
By the time the reader is done with the 
booklet—and most people would read it 
through—he has a good idea of the Con- 
tinental organization and its people. If he’s 
half appreciative, he will have an urge to 
buy its gasoline. 


e Company histories are normally sent 
to stockholders first, then to opinion mold- 
ers in the communities the company 
serves. If an employe has been a good boy 
all his life, and knows the head of the 
printing department, he may get one too, 
if he promises not to tell. Conoco distri- 
buted 35,000—the first printing—to com- 
pany employes and roughly 1,500 stock- 
holders who asked for it. Copies went 
to men and women prominent in public 
life, and to colleges and universities. 

Emerson G. Smith, Conoco’s supervisor 
of publications, rates a bow for a good 
modern industrial history, along with the 
nimble staff of George Kirksey & Asso- 
ciates, Houston public relations firm. You 
can throw in an added posy for McCor- 
mick-Armstrong of Wichita, Kan. who 
produced the booklet by offset. 


John Hertz Jr. 


not be as good as they could get from a 
smaller, vigorous, aggressive agency. They 
are more interested in avoiding criticism 
than they are in building sales.” 


s A big man, with dark hair, heavy eye- 
brows and a ruddy complexion, Mr. Hertz 
warmed to his subject: 

“This drift to large agencies by large 
advertisers results in the big agencies get- 
ting bigger and the small ones getting 
hurt—or worse. After a while, the agency 
business will be one guided entirely by 
older men who are not in touch with 
the moods and desires of the younger gen- 
eration. The bigger the agency the less 
chance younger men will have to express 
their initiative and their modern-minded 
thinking with free rein. 

“Yet advertising has its greatest effect 
on younger, impressionable people—peo- 
ple who have not yet become creatures of 
habit. The trend to big agencies, then, 
means that advertising might become 
stodgier and less effective. 

“That’s why there’s a great deal to be 
said for many agencies and for small 
agencies—rather than for a few colossi.” 


e Mr. Hertz, who’s been in the agency 
business since 1931, when he was 23, has 
come to regard it “as basically a talent 
business.” But talent isn’t everything. 
“In addition,” he said, “it requires a 
thorough reportorial job. For only when 
one has all the facts on the market, dis- 
tribution, consumer reactions, trade re- 
lations, merchandising possibilities and so 
on, can an individual’s talent find its 
fullest expression in sales effectiveness. 
Too much value is put in the advertising 


business on genius and not nearly enough 
on reporting all the factors that influence 
national sales.” 

He conceded the importance of cre- 
ative talent in one or another form of ad- 
vertising, but he was insistent that “none 
of it ever achieves its fullest potential 
without observing and learning and taking 
into account every fact and factor having 
a bearing on a given problem.” 


s There was one thing more. “An adver- 
tising man,” he said, “should have what 
you might almost call a schizophrenic re- 
action—his own natural-born attitude, and 
a deliberately developed sense of how the 
masses will react. If a product claims to 
have a superiority and yet the advertising 
fails to convince the reader about what 
makes it superior to competing products, 
then the advertising fails of its purpose 
and can be improved.” 

Mr. Hertz, a native Chicagoan and son 
of the founder of the Hertz Driv-Ur-Self 
System, went into advertising after his 
graduation from Cornell because “it 
looked like a business where I could ful- 
fill a function.” 

In 1931, he joined Lord & Thomas, 
where he spent the next five years, and 


then moved to the William Esty Co. 

He was at Esty about a year when he 
was upped to a v.p. The only account he 
brought in was TWA, which was spending 
about $250,000. Then, when the agency 
resigned the airline business, Mr. Hertz 
found himself an account exec with no 
business. But he got busy and soon 
drummed up a $100,000 test campaign 
for Texas Co. 

In 1937 he moved over to Hanff-Metz- 
ger. At the end of six months, the agency 
became Buchanan & Co. The late Tom 
Buchanan and Mr. Hertz each held 18% 
of the business. The former was presi- 
dent and the latter vice-president. 

By the time World War II got started, 
Mr. Hertz and Mr. Buchanan each had a 
half interest in the agency. Then when 
Mr. Buchanan retired in November, 1943, 
he sold out to Mr. Hertz. This was with the 
proviso that Mr. Buchanan retain the 
title of president and serve as agency 
consultant. Mr. Hertz became chairman 
of the board, so he’s never held the title 
of president of the agency he heads. 

But that doesn’t bother him. He’s more 
interested in making advertising and in 
seeing clients’ sales grow than in acquiring 
titles. 


The Eye and Ear Department 


Comment and Criticism on Radio and Television Shows 


CBS's “Hear It Now,” edited by Edward 
R. Murrow, is described as “a documen- 
tary for ear.” It is head Friday nights over 
173 CBS stations. It presents the sounds 
of the week—the voices of various people, 
noises, gunfire, things that you would 
have heard had you been there. 

The program is derived, of course, from 
Murrow’s famous 
records for Co- 
lumbia, “I Can 
Hear It Now"— 
which brought 
back a vivid past, 
through which 
most of us had 
lived but which 
we had forgotten. 

There is a 
strange thing 
about sound, as 
compared with 
sight; a strange 
paradox. Sight 
presents events much more vividly than 
sound—yet with a greater remoteness. 
There is something personal, something 
intimate about sound. Sounds seem harder 
to recapture than sight; they become 
buried deeper in the memory—perhaps 
that is why, when they are brought back, 
they come back with so much greater im- 
pact—as smells of roses, of cigaret 
smoke, of a forgotten perfume, resurrect 


Edwerd Murrow 


the past so much more overwhelming 
even than sound 

“Hear It Now”—with Murrow’s supe 
voice providing the commentary-—is 
glorious reaffirmation of radio, as o 
posed to TV. You realize, listening to 
that it would lose a tremendous amou 
of its power if it were supplemented 
sight. It would be cheapened. It takes ye 
to a field hospital in Korea, where y 
hear the raucous cries of a soldier w 
has just had his leg amputated, It tak 
you to Denver, where you hear a gratef 
grandmother, whose grandson's life h 
been saved by a blood transfusion, spe 
to the unknown person whose donat 
blood was used. You hear Vice-Preside 
Barkley speak, with a clock striking t 
hour in the background on Westminist 
chimes. 

And, as you listen, you wonder if wh 
is wrong with television doesn’t come from 
a surfeit of riches. It is too easy to achieve 
an effect on television—so imagination 
doesn't get a chance. And you are made 
aware of the depths of human emotion— 
which TV fails, in so many respects, to 
plumb, even with its humor. 

You also wonder, and it puzzles you, 
why with 173 stations carrying “Hear It 
Now,” and with millions of listeners un- 
doubtedly glued to their loud speakers, 
the program is still unsponsored. 


‘The Thing’ in Advertising 


The problems of an advertising agency are great 

Now there’s Mr. Snutzenhof, a client of recent date 

He has a product we don’t like; and we said now don’t you see 
Your product is a @ @ @ with this we all agree. 


Nevertheless we tried it out in papers and radio 

We made a terrific hullabaloo to make the item go 

The customers came a-rushing in to grocers everywhere 

But when they saw that @ @ @ you should have heard them swear. 


But that was just one problem more for our bright boys to lick 

We changed the package, changed the name, we put in every kick 
This time it worked, the customers came, they bought at all the shops 
But when they unwrapped that e e e they quickly called the cops. 
The moral of this story is, no matter who you are 

A product must have merit or it won't go very far, 

So profit by this moral now and don’t you be a sap 

Don’t spend a lot of @ @ @ if the item’s a lot of ee @ 


—By the staff of Newby & Peron Inc., Chicago, for an office skit. 
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How Should an Advertiser Select 
a New Ad Agency for His Account? 


AA Survey, Stories 
Suggest Criteria 
Used in Selection 


Cxicaco, March 1—How should 
an advertiser select an agency? 

Each year, hundreds of adver- 
tisers are faced with this import- 
ant problem. If they have been 
through the agency selection pro- 
cess previously, they undoubtedly 
have some definite ideas as to the 


procedure they will employ in 
selecting an agency. 
Unfortunately, however, much 


of the experience gained in agen- 
cy selection—like the experience 
gained by a man who builds his 
own home—is lost to others who 
may eventually face the same 
problem. 


s Because so little has been pub- 
lished on this vital subject, Apver- 
TISING Ace in 1949 made a de- 
tailed study of how an agency is 
selected by an advertiser, basing 
the study on a questionnaire to ap- 
proximately 400 advertisers who 
had changed their agencies during 
the year. Interest in the subject 
was evidenced by over 100 replies 
to a lengthy, probing question- 
naire which discussed such things 
as the actual methods used in se- 
lecting an agency, the company ex- 
ecutives who were involved in the 
selection, the reasons for making a 
change, etc., etc. 

From time te time, also, ApvER- 
TISING AGE has published discus- 
sions, speeches and comments on 
this subject. Believing that both 
advertisers and agencies will find 
a compendium of this information 
of considerable value, it is re- 
viewed at length in this article. 

Only specific material which can 
be put to practical use has been in- 
cluded, All general material which 
does not point the way toward a 
specific and practical approach to 
the selection of an advertising 
agency has been eliminated. 


@ The 1949 study, which was re- 
markable not only for its exhaus- 
tiveness but for the fact that it 
covered all types and sizes of ac- 
counts in all sections of the coun- 
try, pointed up the following con- 
clusions: 

1. Two-thirds of the advertisers 
initiated the proceedings by asking 
agencies to bid for their accounts. 
In one-third of the cases, agencies 
originated the solicitations. 

2. While an overwhelming ma- 


jority of agencies bidding for new 
accounts made formal presenta- 
tions to their prospective clients, 
very few of the advertisers used 
formal procedures in selecting the 
new agency. 

3. Seventy per cent of the com- 
panies which picked new agencies 


in 1948 told AA the following year | 


that they believed they had done 
a better job in selecting the new 


agency than they had in picking} 


the former one. 


e 4. By an almost unanimous vote, 
the nearby or “in-city” agency was 
chosen in preference to an out-of- 
town agency. 

5. All other factors being equal, 
the “small” agency is the choice 
over the “big” one with a large 
majority of the advertisers whose 
annual ad budgets range up to the 
$250,000 mark. 

6. The “small” agency has an 
even chance to get the nod from 
prospective clients whose expend- 
itures are somewhere in the $250,- 
000 to $1,000,000 range. 

7. With advertisers spending 
more than $1,000,000 annually, the 
“big” agency was preferred by a 
margin of three to one. 


e Cases in which an agency de- 
clined to solicit an account after 
having been invited were rare, as 
might be expected. Usually, after 
invitations were sent out, many 
uninvited agencies rushed in, par- 
ticularly on larger accounts. 

In making up the invitation lists, 
recommendations of friends and 
“outside sources” played an im- 
portant role. Personal contacts al- 
so played a significant part. A 
number of advertisers reported 
that they had invited agencies 
whose executives had called on 
the company during the preceding 
few years. 

However, there was little uni- 
formity in the process of inviting 
agencies to make presentations. A 
Pacific beverage marketer in the 
$100,000 to $250,000 appropriation 
group, for example, was ap- 
proached by an impressive array 
of agencies. The company picked 
45 for preliminary interviews, 
then six for follow-up talks, and 
finally two. 


e An industrial goods manufac- 
turer, on the other hand, con- 
ducted his own “secret service” 
operation. He checked trade publi- 
cation ads and programs developed 
by the agency which was the 


outstanding. 
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agency's general reputation. 


A Difficult Task—Most of the Time 


Advertisers who invited agency bids, and listened to addi- 
tional solicitations for their accounts last year, found the job 
of selecting the “winner” a difficult one in many cases. This 
is what they reported in a survey made by AA in 1949: 


13 picked one right away because the presentation was 


had to pick between two “close ones.” 

found the choice a toss-up between two or three. 
had to pick between three “close ones.” 

had to choose between several close ones. 

said it was a toss-up among five candidates. 

said six were bunched together. 

id they choose the finalist? 

preferred “the man.” 

liked the sound program suggested. 

were swung over by the types of accounts handled. 
liked the agency's practical, 


2 were convinced by the merchandising plans outlined. 
cited a copywriter familiar with the industry; pre- 
vious performance; superior personnel; size and location; per- 
sonal visits to the agencies; sincerity, common sense; the han- 
dling of a rush job; experience in the same field, and the 


“low-pressure” ap- 


1948: 
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agencies. 


Why Accounts Change Their Agencies 


Here are the principal reasons given by 117 accounts of all 
sizes and characteristics which made an agency change during 


were dissatisfied with the agency's service or quality of 


8 said the agency was “too far away.” 
said the account executives changed agencies. 
wanted “specialists” or agencies more familiar with their 


said they wanted fresh ideas, fresh approaches. 
said they added new products or bought additional busi- 


said the agency was “too large.” 

said the agency went bankrupt or closed. 

said the agency wasn’t keeping pace with the firm’s ex- 
panding business, or merchandising changes. 

said they added agencies for new product lines or divisions. 
said they wanted better sales and marketing plans. 

said their own company managements changed. 

said they wanted greater direct mail experience. 

said the agencies tried to handle competing accounts. 

said they disapproved of the handling of production costs. 
said they wanted to limit the account to single or fewer 


“most likely choice.” After six 
months spent in observing the 
agency from afar, he let the agen- 
cy principals know he approved 
of their work, called them in and 
signed them up. 

There was also little uniformity 
in evaluating agencies which made 
presentations. The use of “grade 
sheets,” balloting by company ex- 


according to the survey report. 


tirely informal in many cases, top 
management men listen to the 
presentations, discuss their prob- 
lems with agency personnel, visit 
agency offices, confer among 
themselves on the respective mer- 
its of the candidates, etc. 


e In slightly fewer than half of 
the cases, advertisers who invited 
agencies to submit formal presen- 
tations offered the agencies spe- 
cific suggestions on the problems 
involved, what information would 
be helpful, what to discuss with 
company men, and similar mat- 
ters. 

Among advertisers who invited 
agency solicitations and asked for 
formal presentations, only one in 
four set any time limit on the pres- 
entations. One company limited 
preliminary interviews to one hour 
per agency and then gave the 
chosen few unlimited time for 
formal presentations. Another ad- 
vertiser set a four-hour limit on 
presentations. A third set the time 
limit at two to three hours for 
the first interview, with one hour 
for follow-up sessions. 


ws Whatever the time involved, 
however, the complicated problem 
of picking an agency is considered 
important enough to engage the 
personal interest of company pres- 
idents and other officers, as well 
as advertising, sales, merchandis- 
ing and marketing directors. 

In more than half of the cases, 
company presidents were among 
the executives who listened to the 
agency presentations. In addition, 
sales managers, vice-presidents in 
charge of sales, and general man- 
agers frequently sat in with ad- 
vertising managers and their aides 
at the agency conferences. 

Others who attended meetings, 
in fewer numbers, of course, in- 
cluded the company secretary, 
treasurer, office manager, vice- 
president in charge of operations, 
| traffic manager and sales promo- 
| tion manager. 


|g While the procedures used by 
various advertisers in conducting 
interviews with agencies varied 
widely, there was a definite area 
of agreement regarding the de- 
sirable attributes of an agency. 


ecutives and other formal proce-| 
dures is an infrequent occurrence, | 


AA asked the advertisers what 
they considered to be the three 
most important qualities of an 
agency. A _ dozen 
items were listed time after time 
in the answers. In addition, a 
number of companies set forth the 
advice they would offer a friend 
who was thinking of picking an 
agency. 


s Aside from capable personnel, 


|these are some of the attributes 
But while the procedures are en-| 


mentioned most frequently by ad- 
vertisers, from the smallest to 
those with multi-million dollar ad 
budgets: 

1. Adequate service and facili- 
ties. 

2. Creative ability. 

3. Interest in client’s business. 

4. Originality; new ideas. 

5. Merchandising sense. 

6. Success with similar prod- 
ucts, allied fields. 

7. Types of accounts handled; 
quality of work for others. 

8. Close cooperation. 

9. Reputation. 

10. Knowledge of markets. 

11. Research facilities. 

12. Diversified experience. 

The new account man, and to a 
lesser extent other agency indi- 
viduals such as the copywriter, 
idea man and space buyer, will get 


fundamental | 
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jadded attention in any future 
agency changes considered nec- 
essary, several respondents made 
clear. 


ws One of the leading $1,000,000- 
plus advertisers told ADVERTISING 
AGE that it is now convinced more 
than ever, that no decision can be 
made strictly on an agency's pres- 
jentation or what it has done for 
|other concerns. “In our opinion, it 
is advisable to give a prospective 
agency a special assignment and 
pay for it,” this company declared. 
|“In that way we could best deter- 
|mine how the prospective agency 
, would actually perform.” 
| The spokesman for one medium- 
size advertiser commented that “T 
would insist on evidence of crea- 
tive talent, plus willingness to 
| work toward increasing our sales 
|instead of writing ads to order. 
The agency approach must be in- 
| quisitive, not generalizations and 
hypotheses from wife’s friends’ 
| conversations.” 

Considering the number of com- 
|/panies cooperating in the survey, 
| ranging from the smallest to the 
\largest advertisers, complaints 
about poor presentations were few 
and far between, such as: 
| “Frankly, we have never seen 
|so many ‘round pegs in square 
holes’ as there are in the adver- 
tising business,”” commented one 
executive of a West Coast food 
products manufacturer. “By 
throwing the doors wide open and 
listening to all prospects, we of 
course encouraged a lot of misfits. 
Unfortunately, we must say that 
the percentage is high.” 


@ This company forbade formal 
presentations or specific recom- 
mendations by agencies, sticking 
to informal discussions. The com- 
pany president himself handled 
the conferences, interviewing more 
than 20 agencies. Grade sheets 
were kept and the selection nar- 
rowed down to two. Final decision 
was made in favor of a smaller, 
Pacific Coast agency rather than 
|“a national agency with only a 
| branch office in this area.” 
When the choice between two 
or more agencies was a difficult 
one, advertisers listed a wide 
variety of factors which influenced 
the final decision. Mentioned most 
frequently were the merchandis- 
ing plans proposed; actual ex- 
perience in the advertiser’s field: 
other accounts served; the account 
executive’s capabilities, and a be- 


in selecting a new agency. 
10 company presidents. 


3 sales managers. 


Executive manager and 


ager and advertising manager. 


tising manager. * 


Who Really Selects the Agency? 


Of the advertisers who cooperated in the 1949 ADVERTISING 
AGE survey of agency relationships, 42 reported which execu- 
tive or group of top management men makes the final decision 


One-man choices were made in these individual cases: 
9 advertising managers. 


1 vice-president and general manager. 
1 executive vice-president. 

A three-man team—president, sales manager and advertis- 
ing chief—made the final choice in two cases. In two others, 
the company board and a special committee selected the new 
agencies. Other executive “combinations” used were: 

President and advertising manager (2). 
President, general manager. 

President, vice-president in charge of advertising. 
General sales manager and assistant to president. 


Advertising manager and his assistant. 
President and assistant to president. 
Chairman, president, vice-president, general sales man- 


Advertising director and assistant to president. 
Advertising manager and executive vice-president. 
President, general manager, sales manager and adver- 


Vice-president in charge of sales and advertising, gen- 
eral sales manager and advertising manager. 

Market director in charge of advertising, sales promo- 
tion and research, and vice-president in charge of sales. 


an advertising committee. 
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lief that a former agency account 
executive, connected with a new 
agency, could service the account 
most satisfactorily. 

Here are some of the other fac- 
tors that weighed heavily in indi- 
vidual cases: A smaller-size agen- 
cy was selected because of its af- 
filiation with other agencies; the 
previous performance by a former 
agency had left an apparently in- 
delible mark; the agency won out 
with. superior personnel and its 


“low-pressure approach to our 
problem”; actual visits were made 
to the agency’s office; the agency 
was sincere and showed common 
sense, offering no fine phrases or 
slogans, “no masterminds to 
searchlight our problems.” 


gw One of the most carefully 
thought-out procedures was re- 
ported by a leading equipment 


manufacturer serving both con- 
sumer and industrial fields, with a 


SAVED MONEY 
ON HIS PLATES? 


No pun intended, but there 
must be a moral in this 
some where! 


Seriously, we believe it is 
equally ludicrous to sacri- 
fice quality and appearance 
for low price in photo en- 
gravings. 

For 59 years, we have been 
in the business of making 
fine printing plates. Globe 
customers know that they 
can always count on this 
consistent quality. 


If vou'd like the peace of mind that goes with a de- 
pendable source of supply, call HArrison 7-5305 today. 


ENGRAVING and 


GLOBE 


ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


HArrison 7-5305 * 711 South Dearborn Street + Chicago 5, Illinois 


Process Color Plates « Benday and Black-and-White Engravings + Electrotypes and 
Nickeltypes Molded in Lead, Tenaplate and Vinylite 


$1,000,000-plus budget. Believing 
its operations had grown too com- 
plex to warrant handling by a sin- 
gle agency, it made a tentative 
study of 22 to 25 new possibilities, 
then invited four of these agencies 
to make presentations before the 
company’s executive group. 

The invited agencies were brief- 
ed on the company’s past record 
and future needs, and were given 
two to three hours’ time for a for- 
mal presentation shaped according 
to their own procedure. Depart- 
|ment executives heard these pres- 
entations and a later “repeat” per- 
|formance was scheduled for the 
same group and additional sales 
jand merchandising executives. 
There. was a difference of opinion 
over the merits of two of the four 
}agencies, with the final decision 
| hinging on the agency’s “superior 
|creative, merchandising and re- 
| search. strength, successful record 
with important accounts, and na- 
tional branch facilities.” 
| This major advertiser kept grade 
| sheets, but found extended discus- 
|sion necessary before a decision 
could be made. When that was 
|completed, the company president 
okayed the choice. 

Copies of the detailed survey 
are available from AA for 75¢ 
| each. 


'@ In January, 1948, the advertis- 
ing business formally received a 
new classification of specialist 
when Daniel G. MacMillan, for- 
merly with J. Walter Thompson 
Co. and Great American Indus- 
tries, and Louis G. Shields, for- 
merly with Ruthrauff & Ryan and 
JWT, organized MacRann Asso- 
ciates to help advertisers with the 
agency selection process. 

The consulting organization op- 
erates at three levels, gathering 
information, making investigations 
and assisting in negotiations. 

The first step MacRann takes is 
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group shapes up like this: 


“my field.” 


16 for integrity, honesty. 


service. 


3 for initiative. 


profit.” 


Agency Heads Look for Agencies 


The 45 agency executives who cooperated in the 1949 ApDVERTIS- 
ING AGE survey of leading advertising agencies listed a wide vari- 
ety of facilities and facts they would search for if they were ad- 
vertisers hunting an agency. Here are the things they would seek, 
with the number of agency “votes” accorded each. Several of 
the attributes, of course, overlap others; 


21 would lock for adequately trained, compatible personnel. 
19 for general ability and experience, including work in 


18 for the record of past achievement. 


15 for sincerity, interest, enthusiasm. 
14 for a well-balanced agency with adequate facilities and 


13 for good management, financial stability. 

13 for high creative standards, good ideas. 

13 for knowledge of sales, merchandising, research. 
7 for types of accounts served, length of service. 

5 for ability to sell goods and services. 


2 for understanding of business essentials. 

Single votes were cast for such things as frankness; courage 
of convictions; courage to pioneer; thinking of management 
caliber; “young group of people”; capable technicians; an agency 
successful in developing accounts from small to large ones, and 
“a working philosophy that client success is the key to agency 


but the composite 


to gather complete information on | 


an advertiser’s product or service 
in order to fully understand gen- 
eral sales and advertising objec- 
tives. 


e Next, using a “John Doe” de- 
scription of the account, MacRann 
makes an investigation of selected 
agencies whose personnel, past 
performance and record of service 
appear to warrant further study. 
The results of the investigation 
take the form of final reports on 
what appear to be the most qual- 
ified agencies. 


At the client’s behest, MacRann 
then invites the “finalist” agen- 
cies to negotiate with the adver- 
tiser. If the latter requests it, Mac- 
Rann officials will act in an ad- 
visory capacity during the nego- 
tiations, but the final selection of 
an agency is made by the adver- 
tiser alone. 

While MacRann formerly oper- 
ated on a fee basis, the organiza- 
tion agreed to make its services 
available on a per diem basis a 
year ago, if the advertiser so de- 
sires. In addition, MacRann also 
offered its “ABC’s of Agency 


sells it quicker . . 


for more and more of their clients... 


TOP ADVERTISING AGENCIES ARE USING QUICK 


In Quick, agencies have found a new way that says it faster... 
. and they’re recommending it to their clients. 
Quick has already booked for 1951 well over 4 times as many 
advertising pages as it carried during the entire year 1950. 
And more are coming! 


One reason for this acceptance: 


Highest percentage of newsstand sales... 


Quick's circulation is more than 1,000,000 per week .. . and still _ 


growing. And 62.5% of its circulation is newsstand sales 


. .. the highest percentage among national weekly magazines. 


Now 31 Agencies placing orders with Quick: 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


Robert Kahn Assoc. 


Benton & Bowles J. R. Kupsick 

Biow Lennen & Mitchel! 
leo Burnett MacFarland Aveyard 
Byrd, Richard & Pound Marion 

Caples Moxon 

Cruttenden & Eger McCann-Erickson 
Donahue & Coe C. L. Miller 

Ellington John F. Murray 


Benjamin Eshleman 
Ewell & Thurber 
Footie, Cone & Belding 
Fuller & Smith & Ross 


Roche, Williams & Cleary 
Silberstein-Goldsmith 

J. Walter Thompson 
Young & Rubicam 


Goold & Tierney Zimmer-Keller 
Gourfain-Cobb Zlowe 
Hirshon-Garfield 


Want the full facts on Quick? 
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Service” to advertisers on a sub- 
scription basis. 

s Last fall, at the 1950 ANA meet- 
ing in Chicago, prominent agency | 


men and advertiser executives ex-| ‘ 


changed places for the day and} 
offered each other pertinent mu- 
tual criticism. The speeches were 
published in full by AA and later 
were reprinted in a booklet, copies 
of which still are available for 75¢. 

Fairfax M. Cone, chairman of 
Foote, Cone & Belding, told the 
group “what I would ask a pro-| 
spective agency if I were an ad- 
vertiser.” 

“First of all, and face to face,” 
he said, “I would want to know , 
the history of Agency ‘X’ that I 
would have invited to solicit my 
advertising account. 

“I would ask,” he continued, 
“what is the agency’s complete ac- 
count history. Not only who its 
clients are, but who else, if any, 
its clients have been. I would ask: 
What has been the agency’s turn- 
over of accounts? And—more to 
the point—what is the history of 
each turn? 


e “I would want to know the 
trend of the agency’s business. I 
would ask for figures. And 
would want those for account 
growth and those for account ad- 
ditions—separated and dated. I 
would want every vital statistic. 

“But even more important, I 
think—about the agency itself, I 
would want to know the philoso- 
phy of the principals. 

“I would ask: What is the agen- 
cy’s philosophy about its own 
business? What about size? What 
about profits? What about people? 
Where did the people come from? 
How were they trained? Whet has 
been the turnover of personnel? 

“I would want to know why 
people have stayed in the agency. 
And why people have left. 

“I would want to know how de- 
pendent the agency would be on 
my account. And I would hope that 
it would not be dependent at all. 
I would want it to be hugely ob- 
jective—in my behalf. 


e “Finally—about the agency's 
own business, I would ask: What 
rules does it have about the kind 
of accounts it will solicit, or ac- 
cept? 

“I would want to know what 
other accounts than mine the agen- 
cy was currently soliciting—not by 
name, but by type and size and 
competitive position. And why 
these were being solicited? And 
how”? And how each would fit into 
the operation. 

“And not until I thought I knew 
completely this agency's philoso- 
phy about itself would I go on to! 
question it about its work for 
clients. 


e “Because, until I knew exactly) 
how the agency principals felt 
about their own place in the busi- 
ness structure and in the business 
community, nothing else would 
matter. 

“Actually I would discover the 
former by my questions about the 
latter. For I would ask: What is 
the agency's position in the com- 
munity, in its affairs? Does it 
help? Or is it too busy? 

“What about Advertising Coun- 
cil projects? Does the agency sup- 
port the council? And if it does— 
to what extent? 

“If it doesn’t belong to the Four 
A’s—why doesn't it? (Let me say 
quickly, that I certainly would not 
insist on 4A’s membership. There 
are very good agencies of all sizes 
that are not Four A’s members. 
Just as I suppose there are good 
advertisers who are not in the 
ANA. But I would want to know 
why—if Agency X were not a Four 
A’s member.) 


e “I would want to know the 
agency’s record with the FTC. I 
would want to know its record— 


LARGE—The Downtown Business Men’s Assn. in Los Angeles is combatting the trend 
to suburban shopping with 100% showings of such outdoor posters as this, plus radio 


spots, 


newspaper ads and cor cards, via Milton Weinberg Advertising Co. 


, experience of the agency's, people 
—in our line? Actually I wouldn't 
care. 

“What I would care about, and 
what I would ask—is this: What 
is the agency’s experience—and 
what specifically is the experience 
of its people—the people in its 


various departments, in using ad-| 


vertising and merchandising to 


help sell any kind of goods through | 


our kind of distribution channels 
and outlets? 

“I would want this in detail, in 
minute detail. 


s “I would want to know, for ex- 
ample, if ours was a grocery store 


product, how many of the people) 


and its at 


And on t 
would hav 


pretty fast. 


titude. Attitude here is 


his, as I have said, I from the record. 
e to be satisfied first. | 


“And I would. I would ask some 
only another word for philosophy. questions—to be answered straight 


“But first there is one that I 
“Once I was, we could move! wouldn't ask. I wouldn’t ask: what 
is the agency’s experience, or the 


who would work on our problems 
had had grocery store experience 
before they had had advertising 
agency experience. And where? 
And what kind? And how much? 

“And then I would ask the big 
questions. Two of them. 
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“I would ask: What is the com- 
petitive sales position and what is 
the history of the sales position of 
each of the products the agency 
advertises—according to the best 
outside information? According to 
Nielsen or Industrial Surveys—- 
or the McClellan, or other reports? 

“That is a very important ques- 
tion. But the second is vital: 

“What is the trend of advertis- 
ing expenditures and what is the 
trend of advertising cost to sales 


| ratio for each of these products? 


“Why are these questions so im- 
portant? Because this is where the 


CUT HIGH ART COSTS! 


Use Stivers Studio Stock Hlustra- 
sions! Select from thousands — pay 
only $1 for those you use. Srrictly 
limited to rece fae a ves and 
nanional A yrue today 
ex?” on business ween’ for free 
brochure and “use” contract 


STIVERS STUDIO 


67 MAIN ST + SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF 


Caterpillar 


Caterpillar Facts — 


@ EMPLOYMENT 
. 2 « UP 9,650 in 5 Years. 


is Really 


. . . and Industrial Peoria is rolling up her sleeves to AGAIN 


assume a major role in ing the American Way of Life. 
Metropolitan Peoria industries also include: 


Earth Moving Equipment 


NOW 26,400 


@ SALES of $337,285,327 in 1950 


. - « UP 32.3% Over 1949. 


© $60 MILLION (5 Year) Expansion 
Program Is Now Complete. 


Red Brand Fence 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Chemicals-Alcohols 


Farm Implements 
HIRAM WALKER 


HART-CARTER 
Grain Handling Machinery 


STANDARD BRANDS 
Malt Syrup Products 


LeTOURNEAU : 


HYSTER 
Cranes- Winches 


KEYSTONE 


HERSCHEL 


Distillers 


ALTORFER BROS. 
Washing Machines 


@ $42 MILLION Gov't. Order (1/27/51) 


Supplements Peak Civilian Demand. 


Metropolitan Peoria Is 


KEEPING PACE WITH CATERPILLAR! 


Metro. Peoria Facts — 


@ POPULATION ....... 
@ EMPLOYMENT ....... 
@ 1950 RETAIL SALES . . 


Journal Star Circulation 
Daily Net Paid 
More than 100 7housand 


Now ‘4 MILLION 
Exceeds 100,000 
$240 MILLION (plus) 


GiPPS 
Beverage 


BEMIS BROS. 


Paper and Paper Bags 


PABST 


Blue Ribbon Beer 
PRINCESS PEGGY 


Dresses 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
Distilled Beverages 


; JOURNAL: 


PEORIA NEWSPAPERS. INC Bee 


Metions! Representatives - 


WARD-GRIFFITH CO. imc. 


AMERICAN DISTILLING 


Distillers 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING 
Starch, Syrup, Oil 


- and more than 200 others. 


TEST CITY U.S.A. 


STAR 


Otfices te Principal Cities 
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profit story of most competitive 
products and particularly those of 
frequent purchase now is told. 

“There is at least one famous 
highly competitive advertiser rep- 
resented in'this room today who, 
according to his annual report, 
has had five consecutive years of 
sharply increased advertising ex- 
penditures with sharply increased 
sales, each year—at constantly de- 
creasing advertising-cost-to-sales 
ratios. 

“This is what I would want for 
our company... ever - increasing 
sales at constantly lowering unit- 
advertising costs. 


s “I would want an agency that 
would never be afraid to say don’t 


dable Quality and Service 
IN CITY 


VING COMPANY ~ 
ST. ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 


A ONE COLUMN CUT OR A - 
COMPLETE COLOR BOOKLET 


How Many Bids 
Go to Agencies? 


Here are the number of 
agencies actually invited by 
37 individual companies to 
make formal bids for their 


accounts before they ef- 
fected changes during 1948: 
“Several” 8 
Only one | 
Two 1 
Three 4 
Four 6 
Five 1 
“Five or Six” 1 
Six a 
Eight 3 
Fourteen 1 


“The thing is, I would want my 
agency to understand-the econom- 
ics—and the risk, in either case... 
and to make that understanding 
the basis for its plans. 

“And I think that I could tell 
this about this agency by their 
answers to those questions. 


e “To be sure, there are a few 
more: 

“What is the agency’s operation- 
al procedure? 

“What is the agency’s research 
setup? 

“Is the agency equally at home 
in all media? 

“What about television? 

“What is its performance in 
trade and business paper advertis- 
ing? 

“These I would ask specifically. 

“But the larger questions— 
about the depth of the agency’s 
work in marketing...and about 


| advertise more, advertise less. And 
|I would want an agency that 
would never be afraid to say: Pile 
it on here, or there, or everywhere. 


its copy philosophy and merchan- 
dising operations, all would have 
been answered before—from the 
record...of advertising and re- 
sults. 


GOOD WILL TOUR—Leo Carillo, stor of “Dude Ranch Varieties,” receives good 

wishes from George S. Johnson, president of American Vitamin Associates, sponsor- 

ing the show, as he takes off on a good will trip to the Pacific Northwest with o 

troup of entertainers. The group visited Portland, Seattle and Salt Lake City to 

promote American's two vitamin products, Thyaval and Orvita. While there per- 
sonal appearances were made before boy's clubs and crippled children. 


“There is only one more ques- 
tion, I think, that I would ask. 


ia led led ieee 


M©Cann-Erickson - Inc. 


ADVERTISING 


Wherever you go in America today, you'll find that business 
conditions are almost as unpredictable as the weather. 


No one can tell for certain what next month, next week or even 
tomorrow will bring—in taxes, manpower, raw materials or controls. 
In this kind of industrial climate, it’s more important than ever to have 
an advertising agency with a proved record of versatility and flexibility, 
an agency that is resourceful, full of drive and able to handle any 
problem that may arise—even if it arises overnight. 


Is McCann-Erickson such an agency? We suggest you ask our clients. 


New York + Chicago + Boston + Cleveland + Detroit + San Francisco 
Los Angeles + Hollywood + Portland and Offices Throughout the World 


“But first, I want to read you 
the wisest words that I have ever 
heard to describe the advertiser- 
agency relationship that I would 
be looking for. They were written 
by a famous former chairman of 
the ANA, to another business man 
who asked his counsel. 

“Here they are: 

My Dear Sir: 

You have asked us to give you the 
benefit of our experience in the selection 
of an advertising agency and in the main- 
tenance of most effective relationships 
with an agency. 

While I could not give specific advice 
on these matters as related to your prob- 
lem—not knowing enough about it—I 
can point out certain principles which 
have evolved from our long working ex- 
perience with agencies. 

When we select an agency we con- 
sider that we are selecting a working 
partner for a very long period of time 
and we approach the job just as care- 
fully and objectively as possible. 

When we select an agency we do not 
invite all agencies to solicit us. We make 
up a list of those agencies which we feel 
could qualify on the basis of facilities, 
established reputation for good work, in- 
tegrity and stability, and invite only these 
to solicit the business. 

We make agency 
frequently. 

We feel that frequent changes in agen- 
cies would result in incalculable losses 
in experience and in service. What you 
buy in an agency is simply service—the 
service of knowledge and experience and 
talent and integrity in people. It takes 
agency personnel a long time to deeply 
understand our problems, to accumulate 


selections very in- 


the necessary factual data. This is a 
period of mutual investment, the yield 
of which comes later. With frequent 


change this investment period is simply 
repeated with the real pay-off in effec- 
tiveness greatly diminished 

Furthermore. having selected our agen- 
cies carefully, we let them know that 
as long as the service given us comes up 
to highest standards of effectiveness and 
disinterestedness, they are not in dan- 
ger of losing the account 

They are not threatened with divorce 
without grounds, in short. We want them 
to invest in our account in terms of per- 
sonnel, disinterested study of our prob- 
lems and unstinting effort—and we know 
that we cannot get such investment ex- 
cept on the expectation of mutual build- 
ing. Furthermore. we would not want ef- 
fort deflected from the job in hand to 
the business of keeping us sold. 

To be very blunt, unless we are dis- 
satisfied, unless because of new develop- 
ments we need additional agencies, and 
unless we make our intention known to 
our agencies, we do not entertain bids 
for our business 

As I have said, we treat our agencies 
as working partners and we put at their 
disposal all the information which we 
can. We expect in return that they shall 
be as concerned with the success of our 
efforts as we are. 

We expect in addition to all the crea- 
tive and productive services of an agency 
the very best and most disinterested 
counsel, even to the point of advising us 
not to advertise if the facts so warrant 
This frequently happens, believe it or not. 

“The writer of those paragraphs 
was Mr. Charles G. Mortimer Jr., 
vice-president and director of Gen- 
eral Foods. 


e “And now, that one last ques- 
tion: 

“Who are the people the agency 
would put on our account? 

“You will have noticed that I 
have mentioned copy only casu- 
ally. And here I come to it specif- 
ically. For the individuals that I 
would be interested in most are 
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the agency’s copy people. 

“Questions already asked and 
answered will have told me the! 
agency’s record in account man- 
agement ...and in marketing and 
merchandising—and in wise and 
thrifty media selection. 


“But I hold that copy—good sell- 


Two Name Florida Agency 

Dixie Lily Milling Co., whose 
products, including hominy grits, 
syrup, and ground meal, are dis- 
tributed in Florida, has named 
Griffith-McCarthy, Tampa, to han- 
dle its advertising. The agency also 
has been named by the Florida 
plant of the Ames Irrigation Co. 


Expands Nurse Recruiting 

The Advertising Council is ex- 
panding its student nurse recruit- 
ment campaign to meet the mini- 
mum goal of 50,000 new nurses 
this year. J. Walter Thompson Co., 
New York, continues as volun- 
teer agency. All campaign mate- 
rials will be prepared .under the 
supervision of vice-president An-| 
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Here's an Ad Manager 
who uses... 7 


DIESEL PROGRESS! 


ing ideas and good selling-follow-| Ames manufactures ABC irriga- 
through, are the heart and soul tion equipment. 
of good advertising. Indeed, any-| 


thing less may not be advertising Maxon Promotes Criar 
at all. 


son C. Lowitz, the council’s co- 
ordinator on all nurse recruitment | 
activities. Preliminary plans in- 
clude the use of all major ad 
Robert G. Criar, for the past media. 
three years traffic manager in the 

= “And I would need to be satis-| New York office of awl Inc., Nielsen to Help Ad Council 
fied that these would be forth-| has been named assistant to Eari| A.C. Nielsen Co. has offered its 
coming—for me. | Kennedy on radio and television) national radio and television re- 

“I would need to be satisfied | Production. search services to the Advertising 
that the copy men and women on Council ee cost, for use in 
my account had found new ways Ice Group Names Jacobs ep ep ge ote sey een 
to sell old products—and broken| Guy W. Jacobs, acting executive paigns. The council will shortly 
the ice with new ones. secretary of the National Assn. publish radio circulation contri- 

“I would need to know that they | of Ice Industries, Washington, and buted to public service projects 
pulled in harness—even when they | its public relations director, has during 1950 by radio advertisers, 
wanted (like all good creative peo- | been named executive secretary of advertising agencies and networks, 


ple) to fly, alone. the group. based on Nielsen ratings. 
“Where would I find these peo- 
ers with scores of agencies, big 


Because he has found 

that DIESEL PROGRESS 
is the only magazine which complete- 
ly covers all market facts of the Diesel 
Industry—today, more than ever, a 
tremendously important market. 


Ral 


Write today for DIESEL PROGRESS Market and Media File. 
Rex W. Wadman, Editor and Publisher 


Editorial and Production Office Advertising Office 


2 West 45th St, New York 19 NY 


816 N. Lo Cienega Bivd.. Les Angeles 46, Catit 


“I would need to know their 
faith in honest, simple words. And 
in my products. And in our chances 
for continuing success. 
ple? | 4 » 
“The answer, of course, lies in | In fact, the Deseret News daily Z 
the record of continuing close as- | - ° ° Pe 74 
sociation of hundreds of advertis- | circulation is currently at an ¢ 
all-time high. 


and little—equally competent and | 
equally high-principled, that each 
one of you and each one of us 
thinks clearly outstanding. 

“The fact is, there are many of 


them, if anyone who has need to 
look...will only look deep, 
enough.” | 
| 
e Last month, at the monthly | 
| 


meeting of the Industrial Market- 
ers of New Jersey in Newark, | 
James Thomas Chirurg, head of | 
the agency bearing his name, out- | 
lined some of the things an in- 
dustrial ad manager should con- 
sider in choosing an agency. In| 
brief, they are: 

} 1. The selection of an agency de- 
pends on an advertiser’s market- | 
ing problem and whether he wants | 
to spend or invest money. | 

2. Agencies can render merchan- 
dising assistance, handle trade 
shows, help in packaging, perform | 
publicity functions, work out di-| 
rect mail campaigns and creative 
campaigns in all media. But in or-| 
der to make the best selection, an 
advertiser should select an agency 
with the specific job to be done in 
mind. 

3. Questionnaires sent to agen- 
cies being considered should be de- | 
signed to elicit information on the 
agency’s organizational setup, ac- @ The Deseret News gives its readers faster . . . 
tive accounts and account execu- > 
tives, their experience and methods | better . . . more complete news and picture 
of operation. | 


coverage — it has 


ALL THREE Major News Services 
¢ Associated Press 
* United Press 
© International News Service 


TWO Great Wirepicture Services 
¢ Acme Telephoto 
¢ Associated Press Wirephoto 
e LOCALLY-EDITED COLOR GRAVURE 


MAGAZINE every Sunday. Reader interest is 
heightened by the editorial local touch. 


but more than shes ot 


READERSHIP! — 


In the Mountain West, the Deseret News is tops in readership because: 


e BEST SPORTS COVERAGE in the Mountain 
West. 

@ THREE SECTION NEWSPAPER with a daily 
and Sunday Family Section—with features for 
every age and interest group. 

e EXCLUSIVE MIDWEEK SECTION each Wed- 
nesday brings fashions, food, baby care, and 
home helps from writers who have won na- 
tional recognition and awards. 


@ MORE PICTURES than any Mountain West 
paper. 

e “FARM AND GARDEN” — the Sunday sec- 
tion that is really read in the thousands of 
prosperous farm and suburban homes in the 
Mountain West. 


@ 4. Determine whether an agency 
specializes in industrial advertis- 
ing, foreign advertising, placing 
regional or local copy, or handles | 
general consumer accounts. | 

5. Ask agencies being considered 

to submit a certified auditor’s re- | 
_ port of their gross business, a de- 
5 tailed description of branch office 
i operations—if any, and the func-| 

tions of their major departments. 

6. Established agencies do not! 
» have to submit speculative ideas! 

and plans. But when they do, the 
principal question should be: “Is 
the speculative proposal tooled to 
your basic problem?” 

7. The question of proximity of 
)the agency to the advertiser in- 
P volves considering “whether you 
want planning and development 
For current contacts and messenger | 
»service.” 


Your best advertising buy in the rapidly growing Mountain West market! 
SALT LAKE CITY 


And in advertising, 


’ 8. On the value of checking on don’t forget — it’s ‘ 

San agency with its clients, Mr. . ; . 
Soy DESERET News 

Tbered that “each client probably | counts. : Serves the Mountain 


semploys an agency for a different 
/reason. The question is not what 

others think but what the agency 
} can do to help you with your spe- 
gcific marketing problem.” 


West — Daily 
and Sunday 


Still Growing . . . and Still Growing Better 


National Representative: Cresmer & Woodward, Inc. 
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Information for Advertisers 


No. 3898. Trilogy of Industrial Ad- 

vertising 

The power of industrial adver- 
tising and methods to measure and 
demonstrate its part in making 
sales are discussed in this 28-page 
booklet offered by Putman Pub- 
lishing Co. Entitled “Trilogy of 
Industrial Advertising,” it pre- 
sents the opinions and interpreta- 
tions of three industrial adver- 
tising leaders 


No. 3899. Three Ways to Get Color 
Impact 

Three techniques that capture 
attention and drive home a sales 
message are outlined in this folder 
issued by Switzer Bros., Cleveland, 
which discusses the use of Day- 
Glo fluorescent colors for car cards 
and point of sale displays. It tells 
how these daylight colors may be 
used alone or in combination with 
letterpress or lithography. 

No. 3901. Industrial Map of the 
United States. 

A new map distorting the sizes 
of the 48 states according to their 
industrial importance has been pre- 
pared by Russell T. Gray Inc., in- 
dustrial advertising agency, Chi- 
cago. The map is shown in a four- 
page folder, which also includes a 
similar industrial map prepared in 
1929. 


No. 3904. Planning and Design of 

Letterheads. 

Practical ideas for bringing let- 
terheads up to date with an eye 
toward impressing customers are 
offered in this 24-page booklet is- 


shows various ways to 
trademarks and illustrations, and 


Note 


200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 


—please print or type) 


sued by Hammermill Paper Co. It, 
handle | 


Please send me the following (insert number of each item wanted 


contains 36 actual design sugges- 
tions. 


No. 3906. Study of a California 

Market. 

Statistics showing the growth 
of retail sales and population in 
San Mateo County, located imme- 
diately to the south of metropoli- 
tan San Francisco, are contained 
in this eight-page market and me- 
dia data folder prepared by the 
San Mateo Times. It includes fig- 
ures on effective buying income 
per capita, retail outlets, retail 
sales by classification, and data 
on the paper’s readership, circula- 
tion and advertising linage. 


No. 3907. Selling the Office Appli- 
ances Field. 

Comprehensive market and me- 
dia data on the office equipment 
and supply industry, arranged in 
accordance with the NIAA pub- 
lishers sales presentation outline, 
is presented in this new two-color 
brochure offered by Office Appli- 
ances. It includes data on the pub- 
lication and how it serves the in- 
dustry, distribution methods and 
sales potentials offered by the 
market. 


No. 3911. Drinking Habits Among 
Farm Families. 


Data showing the number of per- 
sons drinking beverages, their 
brand preferences and frequency 
of use is offered in this new sur- 
vey issued by Capper’s Farmer. 
Based on information compiled 
from a questionnaire mailed to 
every 200th subscriber on the pub- 
lication’s circulation list, the sur- 
vey covers tea, juices, coffee, milk 
drinks and soft drinks. 


Inquiries for the items listed above will not be serviced beyond April 16. 


USE COUPON TO OBTAIN INFORMATION 


Readers Service Dept., ADVERTISING AGE 


NAME . TITLE 
COMPARE ccrccccccscssssescrceessee 

ADDRESS. ......1.c.-nrcrseeee 

CITY & ZONE .... STATE 


| Edit Proofreader-Research (fem).to $3380 


s: 75¢ per line, minimum charge $3. Cash with order. Figure all cap lines 
(maximum—two) 30 letters and spaces per line; upper & lower case 40 per 


line. Add two lines for box number. Deadline Wednesday noon 12 days pre- 
ceding publication date. Display classified takes card rate of $11.25 per 


column inch. Regular card discounts, 


size and frequency, apply on display. 


HELP WANTED 
ADVERTISING & PUBLISHING 
FOR ALL TYPES OF POSITIONS 

GEORGE WILLIAMS—PLACEMENTS 
209 S. State St. HA 17-2063 Chicago 4 
| ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE—or man well- 
| qualified to develop fast into an AE—by 
18-year-old fully recognized 25-man agen- 
cy in Middlewest. Must be experienced in 
all visual media, able to get along with 
varied client personalities, be of proved 
creative and copy ability, and be strong 
administratively and in sales viewpoint. 
Excellent income potential; starting sal- 
ary open. Write fully and in assured 
confidence. 

Box 3642, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 

Advertising Assistant—College Graduate 

Experienced in Dealer Promotion..$4500 
Creative Advertising Man—College Grad 

Direct Mail Exp. Excell. Opp to $10,000 

SHAY AGENCY 
30 W. Washington Chicago 2, Ill 
PERSONALIZED SERVICE 
We have clients looking for oustanding 
individuals in Merchandising, Advertis- 
ing, Sales Promotion and Management. 
*AND* 
Writers, Publicity, Public Relations, Me- 
dia Art and Production talent. 
THE HONES COMPANY 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill. 
Ask for ELINOR KENT 

Copywriter...Top agency to 

Experienced on consumer hard gds accts 
Industrial Copywriter to $7500 

Agency experience. Relocate 
Media Mgr.-TV and Radio Research.$5000 

Space buyer, B&W; also Outdoor Media. 
Mkt Research Woman-Masters req....$4200 
Promotional Writer-(fem) . to $3380 

Mfg. exper. Initiative req. No fee. 


MONARCH PERSONNEL 

28 E. Jackson Blvd. WA 2-9400 Chicago 4 
DIRECT MAIL SPECIALIST 
An unusual and attractive opportunity in 
San Antonio, Texas is offered Mail Order 
Specialist with proven record of produc- 
tion. Must be good idea man, familiar 
with layout, and capable of writing re- 
sult-getting sales copy. Our business is 
firmly established and offers a bright fu- 
ture to the man who can qualify. Please 
give full particulars regarding yourself, 
background and salary desired, in reply 

Wm. P. Taylor 

P. O. Box 2710 

San Antonio 6, Texas 

FRED J. MASTERSON 
ADVERTISING & PUBLISHING 
PERSONNEL 

All types of positions for men and women 
185 N. Wabash Fr 2-0115 Chicago 


POSITIONS WANTED 


IF YOU PURCHASE 
ENGRAVINGS... 


New equipment has resulted in more 
efficient production. Fine Mid-South 
engraving firm with excellent rail and 
air connections to East and Midwest 
can take on additional volume. Prices 
right. Especially interested in house 
organs, catalogs, manuals, books. 


Box 7807, Advertising Age 
200 E. Iilinois St., Chicage 11, Ill. 


ARTIST—CREATIVE MAN 
Layout man and illustrator now employed 
on top national accounts seeks opportun- 
| ity to organize or head up Art Department 
of agency or business. Experienced in all | 
phases of art and production. Opportunity | 
for growth essential 

Box 3643, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


ADV-SALES PROM-CONTACT MAN 
| Ace Copy, Creative, Merchandising Exec 
| Consumer and Indus. bkgrd. Manufactur- | 
er, Agency exp. Sales campaigns. Age 35. | 
| Box 3650, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 


| EXPERIENCED AGENCY MAN 
WANTS JOB IN SMALL TOWN 
| If you've got an Ad Manager's spot in a 
small town, midwest or south, maybe 
we're both what we're looking for. Here's 
12 years’ experience on a number of well- 
known aceounts ready to work for you 
Age 35, married, 2 children 
Box 3645, ADVERTISING AGE 
j 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, 1. 


| ADVERTISING MANAGER 
| Young Canadian Exec. with large farm 
| supply company..using all leading media 
— to relocate in USA.Calif or Mid- 
west. Formerly radio pub. dir..Trade jris. 
editor...30 yrs...overseas vet...military ex- 
| empt.creative, competent, aggressive. 
Box 3646, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago i1, Ill. 


To Trade Journal Publishers 
Young man with ability to meet, conquer 
new problems as evidenced by successful 
mail order background and some space 
sales experience seeks challenging oppor- 
tunity to sell for or represent reputable 
publisher in Chicago area. Knows produc- 
tion, layout; free lance writer; coll. grad.; 
married, vet 


Box 3652, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


and thousands 


Thousands are 


“Switch to CALVERT” 
since MAXWELL pulled the Switch 
on a new SPECTACULAR in the heart of Newark, N.J. 


MR. ADVERTISER: Switch to MAXWELL SERVICE 


will read your message 


OuTooor 


POSITIONS WANTED 


TOP AD “SECONDMAN” 
Creative Layout, Production, Methods, 
Finished Art. 


Knows Merchandising, prefers industrial 
or commercial ad department in need of 
versatile manpower. Award-winning lay- 
outs, agency art & production background. 
31, family, draft exempt. 

Box 3653, ADVERTISING AGE 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

IF YOU NEED POLISHED COPY— 
Highly creative ad-man in Chi agcy seeks 
better ‘ole. Any location considered. but 
job must be challenging. Resume. 

Box 3651, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


TOP CREATIVE 
ART DIRECTOR 
AVAILABLE 


One of country's top art directors 
talented in art, design, packag- 
ing, typography and creative in- 
genuity desires position with es- 
tablished printer or private manu- 
facturer wherein scope of ability 
can be justly utilized. Winner of 
numerous awards, he is consid- 
ered a leader in his field both in 
the United States and Canada. 
With proven ability in ‘‘know- 
why" as well as “know-how”, he 
has designed in every known field 
from time-tables to tomb stones 
as well as taught in several top 
art schools. Age 39, a family man 
whose serious and winning per- 
sonality is an asset to any execu- 
tive staff interested in obtaini 
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F i POSITIONS WANTED ; 
Public Relations: experienced travel field, 


tourism, resorts, carriers, agents; also 
copy, layout, production. Speak French, 
etc.; connections 


Box 3649, ADVERTISING AGE 
11 E. 47th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
TOTAL PUBLICITY-EDIT EXP 
5 yrs, coll. educ., vet., 27, emp. in Chgo 
Box 3644, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS... 
If you need a successful, experienced 
sales promotion ad manager. Have ideas 
& ability to produce programs that sell 
& win friends. Also develop & stage sales. 
dealer meetings. Draft exempt. Available 
now. 
Box 3648. ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
REPRESENTATIVES AVAILABLE 
| icits representation of two or three re- 
| putable trade or consumer publications 
|} in Eastern States. Twenty years exper. 
| Box 3647, ADVERTISING AGE 
11 E. 47th St., New York 17, N. Y 


MISCELLANEOUS 
TIMELY IDEA SUGGESTIONS FOR YOU! 
Wordybird’s 1951 Idea Guide $2.00 
Roy Jacobs, Post Office Box 162, 
Wash. Bridge Station, New York 33. 


WANTED 
Advertising and 
Sales Promotion Manager 
Dun & Bradstreet rated AA-Al Food 
Manufacturer with annual gross sales 
of $10,000,000, and ad budget in excess 
of $100,000 offers an attractive oppor- 
tunity for a capable and ambitious ad- 
vertising and sales promotion man- 
ager. Duties include, planning promo- 
| tional campaigns, merchandising, su- 
|pervision, market research, opening 
|}new markets, new product develop- 
ment and marketing, calling on trade 
|} with regular salesmen and jmprove- 
ment of old markets. Will work direct- 
| ly under Vice President in charge of 
| sales. Moderate salary to start $5.00 
to $6,000, depending on qualifications, 
a bonus will be paid after first 12 
months based on results. Earning pos- 
sibilities within five years $12,000 plus 
bonus. Please enumerate qualifications 


in detail. Food experience a must. 
| Address reply: 
A. D. Jarvis 
Box 1629 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


J 
prestige as well as profit through 
creative efforts. Position must be 
permanent and excel in oppor- 
tunity to better present quality 
and to increase business. Full de- 
tailed information and personal 
data sent on request. A complete 
portfolio subject to perusal dur- 
ing interview. 


Box 7808, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, lil. 


The RC Maxwel/ Co. Trenton NJ 


Distinctive 


Fa ART 


Authentic, realistic, farm anima! il- 


1504 DODGE OMANA WEBRASEA 


CREATIVE IDEA MAN... 

with extensive contact and copy background on 
@ variety of national accounts. Abie to pian 
sound, effective campaign strategy 
ground up, and handle the shirtsieeve details 
well. Available soon for new agency connec- 
Mer. spot offering real cha‘lenge 

age 36, vet 12,000 to start 
or Chicago preferred 

Box 7806, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St. Chicago 11. Il 


AVAILABLE 


poges of advertising, | am far from the 


RAY 


his work, then | hove something to offer you 


Co. Was tops in 1950 in space gains on a 13-man soles stoff 
record has not been unusual in my experience. 
and monufacturers throughout the midwest 


A Space Salesman Who Has Sold 
Over 15,000 Pages of Advertising 


If you want a top hand on space selling, one who reolly knows the technique of 


closing sales, as well as keeping customers, one who puts drive plus sincerity into 


in spite of having sold over 15,000 


rocking chair oge. |'m in prime condition 


—just turned 48. My experience consists of 2) years with McGraw-Hill Publishing 


And this sort of 
Hove fine contocts with agencies 


Best of references 
DEEN 


8001 S. Vernon, Chicago 
Telephone: HUdson 3-4284 


ADVERTISING 


a 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
With Outstanding Record 
Has reached peak in present location. 
Ready to move on for bigger potential. 
Last 4 years, advertising manager for 
“largest-in-its-field" national manufac- 
turer. Previously ad manager for large 
midwest department store Impressive 
record as analyst and planner. A success- 
ful executive with an outstanding flair 
for the creative—idea, copy and layout 
Completely familiar with all media— 
newspaper, magazine, radio, TV, and di- 
rect mail. Top notch administrative ex- 
perience. 30 yrs. old and draft exempt! 
Box 7810, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St.. Chicago 11, Tl 


SALES PROMOTION MANAGER WANTED 
Industrial publisher, technical experience 
or education required. Must write copy, 
know markets, layout, direct mail, be ideo 
man. Write background and salary desired. 
Box 7809, ADVERTISING AGE 
11 E. 47th St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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Agency Heads Describe Attributes 
That Make for ‘Good Accounts’ 


Formal Presentation 
Called Poor Means 
of Selecting Agency 


broad area of agreement among) 
agencies. 

In the 1949 survey, for example, 
only eight of the 45 cooperating | 
agency heads said that they con-| 


more vehemently, and at greater 
length, on what they consider the 
evils of the system. Here are some 
of their comments: 

“It is a vicious practice that we 
rarely follow. We learned this the 
hard way.” 

“Formal presentations are beau- 


| tiful but dumb. They simply give 


the executive who has already 
made up his mind an ‘out’ with 
those of his superiors who have to 


Curcaco, March 2—In soliciting Sider the practice of competing | okay his choice. We don't make 


new business, advertising agencies 
employ a wide variety of methods. 
But in general, they are agreed 
that the so-called “formal pres- 
entation” not only is an unfair 
and dishonest device in many! 
cases, but that it can be costly) 
in time and money, “unprofes- | 
sional,” “stupid” and “vicious.” 

That was the consensus of a. 
large majority of the 45 agency 
presidents and directors who co- 
operated with ApvertTisinc AcE in 
a 1949 survey of advertising agen- | 
cy-client relationships. 

The agency version of the agen- | 
cy selection problem was com- 
piled as a sequel to AA’s survey | 
of the manner in which advertisers | 
went about picking an advertising| 
agency. 
@ Understandably, agencies are| 
somewhat reluctant to discuss the 
methods employed by their “new 
business” departments. Personal | 
contact with prospective clients is| 
an extremely important phase of | 
the solicitation process and is sur- 
rounded by such intangible but, 
important factors as the personali- | 
ties of agency executives, mutual 
interests of agency men and ad- 
vertisers and similar considera- 
tions. 

But aside from these omnipre- 
sent aspects of new business solic- 
itations, material published by AA 
in the past few years indicates 
that there exists a surprisingly. 


with other agencies on a formal) 
presentation basis (usually involv- 
ing speculative planning) is fair | 
and equitable. Even those eighi | 
qualified their answers carefully. | 


a Of the others, 30 had nothing | 
kind to say about competitive or | 
speculative presentations; in fact, | 
the indictments of a considerable | 
number of these executives were | 
scorching in character. 

Ten agency heads declared flat- | 
ly that they never, or very rarely, 
make such a presentation. 

Among the minority who feel 
that the formal presentation meth- 
od of competing is fair, one agen- 
cy respondent said: “I think it is 
a good practice; it solidifies the 
winning agency’s position, makes 
the client more sure of his decision, | 
and sometimes prevents a mis-| 
take.” Another insisted that there's | 
a fair chance for all “if the pres-| 
entations are not limited to copy | 
ideas, but are designed to reflect 
the over-all ability of the nom 
to handle a particular advertiser's | 
account.” 

Others declared that the practice 
is fair if requests are limited to al 
carefully selected group of agen-| 
cies, all of which receive equal | 
consideration; if speculative copy | 
is excluded, or if the formal pre- 
sentation ittvolves only agency! 
background. 


@ The agency heads sounded off 


over 100% circuLaTION | 


| 


them any longer.” 
“Usually the cards are pretty 
well stacked and information is 


the purpose.” 

“I think formal presentations 
put too much stress on spectacular 
artwork, spectacular radio pro- 
grams, spectacular copy themes, 
etc. They don't present the aver- 
age performance of the agency and 
hence do not present a true picture 
of what the prospective client will 
get.” 

“A business presentation is 
enough—an idea presentation is 
stupid.” 


e “Many advertising managers 
know in advance what agency they 
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have selected. However, to defend 
their position, they request a num- 
ber of other presentations from 
other agencies. Money and time 
are unfairly wasted.” 

“Formal presentations by too 
large a number of agencies tend 
to confuse the advertiser and dis- 
courage the agency from putting 
its best effort into the presenta- 
tion.” 

“From our experience, it is sel- 
dom that the best presentation gets 
the account. A great many ac- 
counts are awarded because the 
client likes the personality of one 


Advertisi® 


success 


story No. 7 


How The Houston Chronicle — 
Sunday Comics§ = ™ 
Single-handedly helped a new 
Fruit-beverage* nearly TRIPLE 


of 


' The CHRONICLE’S tremendous sell- 
GROWTH IN 10 YEARS! ing power in the rich Houston market. Imagine a product* 
starting from scratch, in a highly competitive field, then cap- 
turing over 10% of all sales in a market in less than two years! 
Sounds fantastic, but it’s true. And note that the greatest sales 
gain was made during the period of April to September last 
year when The Chronicle Sunday comics were used exclusively. 
Here’s the whole story boiled-down: 


DAILY 
1940 — 81,802° 


**Based on average circulation from Oct 1, 1950 to 


Jan 1, 1951, from publishers own records From Reports of Continuing Consumer Panel 


Conducted in Houston by Alfred Politz, Inc., New York 


The Houston Chronicle 


R. W. McCARTHY M. J. GIBBONS THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
Advertising Director National Advertising Manager National Representatives 


| FIRST IN HOUSTON IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING FOR 38 CONSECUTIVE YEARS 


aad 
ow 187 000 Product’s* Percentage Advertising Performance 
? of Market (in Lines) 
UP 128.6%! 
Report No. 5 5008 Ones 
vil 1 ; 
SUNDAY nua oh cone wae CHRONICLE Comics 
was * Report No. 4 2000 Lines 
ge seg 00%* | eet hn " see 
193,0 | 3 = 
pw ? 
R No. 7920 Lines 
UP 116.2%! | aed Vee 2s CHRONICLE 
| Sept. 30, 1949) oA. 
LARGEST HOME DELIVERED DAILY | abe ars 
AND SUNDAY CIRCULATION IN | (October 1 to —_ No linage 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA SINCE 1939 March 31, 1949) 
; 
A.B.C Publisher's Statement, Sept 30, 1940 | * Name of product request 
| 


CRESMER & WOODWARD, INC. | 
Representatives Including Sunday Magazine 


Oakland Lf Tribune 
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above the other. Personalities play 
a tremendous part in securing ac- 
counts.” 

“Too often, friendship swings the 
account, even though another 
agency may have made a better 
presentation.” 

“Many times agencies are 
‘taken.’ The advertiser is looking 
for ideas rather than making an 
honest agency appraisal.” 


@ The agency heads complained, 
that many prospective 
chents do not make their decisions 
quickly enough after a presenta- 
tion, and too often do not notify 
the participating agencies of that 
decision 


Loo, too 


the 
agency 


@ Asked whom they consider 
right people” to view an 
presentation, seven of the 
cy spokesmen agreed on this tri- 
umverate: President, sales man- 
ager and advertising manager 
Others listed top management or 
executives without detailing their 
titles or duties 

One suggested the “top three or 


agen- 


four, plus advertising manager.” 
Another listed top management 
and department heads, and “al- 
ways president, sales manager and 
advertising manager.” Three of the 
agency heads said board members 
ought to be on hand for the presen- 
tations, and three others said com- 
pany treasurers should be included. 


@ Those on the “outside” of the 
agency business apparently feel 
that agencies look only for ac- 
counts with fabulous advertising 
budgets or for clients with prod- 
ucts which may, if aided by a 
clever copy appeal, capture the im- 
agination of millions of consumers 

Obviously, such accounts are 
“plums.” Probably no agency chief 
would turn down such an account 
without at least a preliminary in- 
vestigation. 

But when AA asked agency 
presidents and operating heads 
what characteristics they asso- 
ciated with a “good account,” 
neither big budgets nor “sleeper” 
products were mentioned. 

The ideal client, according to 


the 45 agency heads surveyed by 
AA, believes in real advertiser- 
agency teamwork—and really be- 
lieves in advertising as well. 


@ These two characteristics are 
Vilal, the agency men emphasized 
They list many other attributes, of 
course, and all of these “good” 
characteristics are pretty closely 
bunched. But real advertiser-agen- 
cy collaboration on the job at 
hand, and top management's firm 
belief in advertising as a sales 
tool, outrank the others. 

According to the agency respon- 
dents, the “good account” or ad- 
vertiser: 

1. Is a practitioner of teamwork 

2. Believes in advertising 

3. Operates his business 
ciently. 

4. Is salesminded. 

5. Is financially stable, pays his 
bills promptly. 

6. Uses the agency's services cor- 
rectly 

7. Is decisive. 

8. Is open-minded. 

9. Shows appreciation of good 


effi- 


ae Nay age 


On June 17th, 1951, the 


San Jose Mercury, Cali- 


fornia’s second oldest newspaper, will commem- 
orate its first hundred years of continuous pub- 
lication with a huge Centennial Edition. Space 
reservations in the Centennial Edition are now 


being accepted. Circulation guarantee 75,000. 


Today’s San Jose Mercury-News plant ranks with the finest newspaper 


publishing plants in the nation. Completed late last year, the new plant and 


facilities represent an additional investment of more than $1,000,000. 


Serving Metropolitan San Jose, the entire Santa Clara County ...California’s 


fastest growing market...the San Jose Morning Mercury, the San Jose 
Evening News and the Sunday Mercury-News blanket this $354,696,000 
market of 300,000 consumers with a daily circulation of 69,032. 


San Jose 


1 WEST SANTA CLARA STREET . 


1 Consumer 


1951 San Jos 
2. CONSUMER 


+ San Jose News + San Jose 


Send for YOUR copies of the 


lidated 
1951 Conne nalysls 


e Market 


ANALYSIS 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA | 


i JESENTED NATIONALLY BY WEST-HOLLIDAY COMPANY, INC. | 
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work. 


6 said he is compatible 


Agencies Describe the ‘Good Account’ 


What are the principal characteristics of a “good account”— 
the kind it is a pleasure for an agency to work with? Here are 
the attributes listed by the 45 agency heads who cooperated in 
an ADVERTISING AGE survey made in 1949 


16 said the ideal client believes in and practices team- 


14 said he believes in advertising. 

12 said the advertiser’s business is operated efficientiy. 
11 said the client is salesminded. 

10 said he is financially stable, pays his bills promptly 

10 said he uses the agency's services wisely 

9 said the advertiser is decisive. 

8 said he is open-minded. 

7 said he offers deserved praise. 

7 said he expects to pay properly for agency service. 

6 said the client has complete confidence in the agency. 


5 said the advertiser markets a good product 

4 said he is reasonable in demands. 

4 said he centralizes authority 

4 said he takes the agency into his confidence. 

4 said he makes all essential data available to the agency. 
3 said he hires capable advertising personnel. 


work 
10. Compensates 
properly 


the agency 


e In addition, the agency heads 
say, he demonstrates complete 
| confidence in the agency of his 
| choice; he is compatible; he mer- 
chandises a good product or serv- 
ice; he is reasonable; he central- 
izes authority; he takes the agency 
}into his confidence and gives it 
all the necessary facts; he em- 
ploys capable advertising person- 
nel, and he keeps his sense of pro- 
| portion and humor 

Of the 16 agency spokesmen who 
listed teamwork, cooperation and 
close collaboration, one executive 
| said the prospect is bright “when- 
ever a client is definitely inter- 
ested in the results and is willing 


to work with the agency in every 
way possible. Any account, large 
or small, can be termed good if 
both agency and client are work- 
ing toward the same end—that is, 
the best results.” 

Another commented: “The close 
cooperation extended by the man 
in charge of company advertising, 
his willingness to work with in- 
stead of against the account exec- 
utive, is the first and possibly the 
most sought-after characteristic of 
a good account.” 


@ Fourteen of the agency exec- 
utives said the ideal client knows 
advertising thoroughly, under- 
stands its proper role, is enthusi- 
astic about it, and needs no re- 
selling. 

Twelve of the 45 agency spokes- 


Keep Your Eyes On Charleston, S.C.! 
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| Em Does Et 


| The News andCourier The CHArveston Eventnc Post 
1803 1894 


BUILT ON FIRM FOUNDATIONS 


Construction Under Way on New 
Million Dollar Publishing Plant 


These Are the Foundations of Our New 
Building, the Factors Which Determined 
The Decision to Expand Our Facilities 
1. A record of steady growth through the many years since 

these two newspapers first began publication. 

2. Knowledge of the expanding present, and confidence in 
the bright unfolding future of Metropolitan Charleston, 
the Charleston Trading Area, and the entire South. 

Our building, for which ground already has been broken, 

will be three stories above ground and one below; of steel, 

brick and concrete. The building will be 100 feet wide and 

150 feet deep, with 46,000 square feet of floor space. The 

land area will be 50,000 square feet. 


THE CHARLESTON EVENING POST 


Ohe News and Courier 
CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


REPRESENTED BY 


THE 


JOHN BUDD CO. 
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men said the “good account” boasts | succeeding. 

a company organization which is “Likewise, the fact that we are 
well directed and cohesive, which | big stuff in food, soap, drugs, liq- 
operates efficiently on sound, long-| uor or cosmetics doesn’t necessar- 
range planning, and which knows| ily fit us to get or successfully hold 
“its own business and its own! an electrical appliance, television 
mind.” This kind of client, ex-| or automobile account. Most pros- 
plained one respondent, keeps the pects want an agency having ac- 
agency relationship on a business counts whose buying-habit and 
basis; contacts the agency through | distribution problems are similar 


a single key executive, and plans 

and budgets its advertising on an 
annual basis. | 
Salesmindedness and an aggres-| 
sive sales management, with clear- 

ly defined objectives and adver- 
tising properly integrated, were 

listed by 11 of the agency heads. 
] 


heads de-| 


@ Ten of the agency 
clared that the good client has! 
cultivated an ability to let the 
agency perform, to use the agency 
intelligently, and that it “turns 
you loose to do the creative job} 
you think is right.” When the job 
turns out right, one respondent | 
said, the advertiser “is willing to} 
stay with a good idea for ten years, | 
if it still keeps bringing in the 
dough, even though we are all! 
tired as hell of it.” 

Among the nine agency execu- 
tives who listed decisiveness, one 
summed up the attribute this way: 
“The ability to see ahead, plan 
ahead and okay long-range opera- 
tions—plus the courage to change 


when the need is clearly indi- 
cated.” 
The open-minded client, said 


eight of the agency spokesmen, is 
receptive to new ideas and fresh 
thinking; is “willing to discuss, not 
caring who gets the decision”; ac- 
cepts research facts as construc- 
tive, not destructive, criticism; will 
test new approaches continually, 
and will accept product correc- 
tions. 


@ Seven agency heads cited client 
appreciation of agency work when 
it is deserved, one explaining: 
“They give credit where credit is 
due, do not hesitate to compliment 
when it is deserved...more im- 
portant than money to really cre- 
ative people.” 

However, seven of the agency 
respondents pointed out that the 
advertiser who expects real service 
also expects to pay a reasonable 
sum for that service, including 
field work, research, creation, 
preparation and supervision of 
sales literature, catalogs, sales 
manuals, publicity and public re- 
lations, “all of which are separate 
from and over and above the work 
covered by media commissions on 


space, time, etc.” “They don’t mind | 


our showing a profit,” one exec- 
utive said. Another declared: 
“They do their best to keep the 
agency in the black—just so long 
as a real service is rendered.” 


e At the Assn. of National Adver- 
tisers meeting last fall, Henry J. 
Deines, general advertising man- 
ager, Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
spoke on the subject of “How I 
would plan to solicit accounts if I 
were an agency.” 

In a “turnabout” session at the 
ANA meeting, Mr. Deines insisted 
that Westinghouse is not looking 
for an agency and that, unless 
“one of our agencies should fall on 
its face, no conceivable solicitation 
would induce us to look.” 

But sometimes, even the hap- 
piest agency-client marriages fail, 
he continued. When that happens 
the agency solicitations which have 
the best chance of landing an ac- 
count observe certain fundamental 
rules. 


es Among his suggestions to agen- 
cies were the following: 

“1. Let’s stick to our own field. 

“The fact that we have an out- 
standing name as an industrial 
agency is no reason to knock our- 
selves out trying to get a con- 
sumer goods account. It’s the hard- 
est kind of selling job and invari- 
ably has only a slim chance of 


to their own. 

“So let’s spend most of our new- 
business time developing prospects 
who are actually in our field of 


experience—or else be ready to put 


up the money required to buy 
management and talent that is ex- 
perienced and fully competitive 
in the field we want to shoot for. 

“2. Having decided to stick to 
our field, let’s select a list of the 
best prospects and start making 
them aware of our agency and the 
kind of work we do. 


e “The best way, in my opinion, is 
not to attempt at once to make 
personal calls. In buying almost 
any product under the sun it is 
common practice for your chief 


supplier’s competitors to call per- 
iodically, even though you are cur- 
rently giving them little or no bus- 
iness. Not so with agency service. 
It causes scuttlebutt which makes 
the incumbent so nervous his im- 
agination and productive ability 
take a dive—and the advertiser 
pays the damages. 

“Better, I think, are regular, 
thoughtfully written personal let- 
ters, accompanied by samples of 
our work, such as campaigns, spe- 
cial pieces and preprints of our 
own advertising, assuming that we 
are one of the few agencies who 
show their belief in advertising by 
running some of their own. Also, 
our list of present clients is al- 
ways interesting to prospective 
clients—and always most interest- 
ing are the results that their ad- 
vertising is accomplishing. 


es “To whom shall we write? To 
the advertising manager, of course, 
and perhaps to him alone. If our 
study of the situation shows that 
the sales manager or merchandise 
manager are active partners in 


the advertising picture, let's write 
to them, too, mentioning the fact in 
our letters to the advertising man- 
ager. But for the love of Mike, as a 
general rule let’s lay off the top 
brass—the advice of agency top 
brass to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. It’s 100 to 1 that our letters 
will be sent on to the advertising 
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manager without the brass ever 
seeing them and, if you have a 
creative imagination, you can vis- 
ualize the effect of such top-level 
solicitation on some touchy adver- 
lising manager. 


e “3. At any rate, if we keep at it 


~— DAUG & COSMETIC 


Covers an industry where a brilliant record 
‘in developing new products through research 
has brought an increasing alertness and need 
for new materials, packages and equipment 


Also Publishers of Beauty Fashion 


NE of the quickest ways to incite the travel 
O urge is to use the clearest, cleanest news- 
paper reproduction you can get. That means 
Reilly Plastictypes.® Reilly reproductions give 
you sharp outlines, detailed definition, typo- 
graphical clarity. In short, everything that 
serves your selling purpose best. 


What makes a Reilly Plastictype better? Ex- 
clusive Vinylite molding for greater tonal value 
... unique Reilly Duramatrix for full depth re- 


REILLY PLA 


Creators of Better Platzs 
for Better Printing 


_ $06 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK !7, N. ¥. 


Photo courtesy of Bermuda News Bureou 


ec. in newspapers... with Reilly Plastictypes 


tention. Routing depth guaranteed at 55 thou- 
sandths of an inch . . . the greater experience 
and skill of teams of Reilly specialists on every 
step in production. 


Who says Reilly Plastictypes are better? Over 
350 national newspaper advertisers who use 
over one million of them a year. And your 
experience-seasoned Reilly representative. Ask 
to see the proof in his tearsheets or use the 
handy coupon below. 


STICTYPES 


AAD 
Reilly Electrotype Co., 305 E. 45th St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Show me why your Plastictypes will give me 
better reproduction in newspapers. 
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get word that one of our prospects 
would like to see us. 

“Whether we send a pair or a 
platoon; sincere neckties or derby 
hats; jovial story-tellers or soft- 
spoken low-pressure artists is 
something that each agency must 
decide on the basis of good judg- 
ment or whatever substitute they 
have found for it. 

“The important question is: 
What shall we talk about? What 
does our prospect want to hear? 

“It's a good bet he wants a clear 
picture of the kind of advertising 
we are creating for our present 


clients and the results that are be- 
ing accomplished. 


@ “He is probably less interested 
in advertising as an art form than 
as a method of communicating 
ideas. So, let’s skip the fact that 
we are blessed with the best art- 
ists, copywriters, media and mer- 
chandising men in the business. 
All agencies are. The prospect 
called us over because he was im- 
pressed with the results our ad- 
vertising is obtaining for our 
clients. So let’s leave our medals, 


come loaded with éxamples of our 
product; the reasons back of build- 
ing it the way we did; and the re- 
sults it is obtaining for our clients. 

“Our prospect takes for granted 
that we know the craft of making 
and placing ads. He wants evidence 
that we are people who can see 
business problems clearly and 
create advertising “hat powerfully 
influences their solution. 

“It may be a business problem 
like too much inventory as in the 
good old days. Or it may be that 
the problem is no inventory—de- 


cups and name talent at home and| mand exceeding supply—dissatis- 
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fied dealers—hard-won preference | Piister Corn Maps New Drive 
being eroded away in the market Pfister Corn Co., El Paso, IIL, 
place by other brands. }will launch a new campaign in 
| farm papers, using quarter, half 
s “Perhaps he needs to bring the| @Md full-page ads in one and two 
public preference for his brand! colors to announce three oo Soe 
sheee it Goce Sueties to thet ieties of hybrid corn. The campaign 
eS ee | will begin in March and will con- 
quality, value and availability 01 | tinue through October, Kane Ad- 
his product. vertising, Bloomington, Ill., han- 
“Or he may have the problem} dles the account. 


of communicating the facts about 
the company’s business to the em-| ABC Promotes Rawls, Wylie 
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in the Rich iar ors 
QUAD-CITY 3 


There's a shower of 
profits for you in the 
$418,578,000* 
Quad-City market 
and your share is within 

easy reach — if you don't slip up! 


One sure way to soak up these continuous profits is to ad- 
vertise in THE DAVENPORT NEWSPAPERS. Leading national 
advertisers love the luxury of the Quad-City market — and 
the way THE DAVENPORT NEWSPAPERS bring out the buy- 
ing power! 


If you're not in THE DAVENPORT NEWSPAPERS, it's time 
you got your feet wet. THE DAVENPORT NEWSPAPERS are 
the only newspapers with home-delivered circulation on both 
the lowa (Davenport) and Illinois (Rock Island, Moline and 
East Moline) sides of the Quad-City area. 


RETAIL SALES EFECTIVE BUYING 
Davenport $116,266,000 INCOME PER FAMILY 
Rock Island 51,594,000 Davenport $6,213 
Dy Moline 57,121,000 Rock Island 5,703 
East Moline 10,556,000 Moline 5,938 
Total $235,537,000 East Moline 5,243 


Tic DAVENPORT NEWSPAPERS HAVE 99% SATURATION IN DAVENPORT 
FLUS 10,000 HOMES IN ILLINOIS WITH THE WEEK-DAY TIMES AND THE 
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SUNDAY DEMOCRAT 


Seles Monagement Survey of Buying Power. Further reproduction not licensed. 


THE DAILY TIMES 


THE DEMOCRAT 


& LEADER 
Kelley, Inc. 


ployes and their neighbors. This 
requires agency people with an un- 
derstanding of the seriousness of 
the business problem involved so 
} that clear, honest communication 
|}of the facts about costs, wages, 
| profits, and ability to compete will 


open the eyes of at least the 
thoughtful and reasonable em- | 
ploye—and there are many of! 


them if we will only take the | 
trouble to tell them the whole} 
truth in simple English 

“No matter what our prospect's 
most pressing business problem 
may be at the moment, what he 
hungers for is a team of advertis- 
ing practitioners to see it as he 
sees it; understand the ideas that 
have to be sold as he understands 
them; and to believe in these ideas 
and the power of advertising so 
deeply that what comes out is not 
just copy appropriate for the oc- 
casion, but a communication with 
persuasive heat and sparks that 
start the fires that must be started 
in the minds of the people who 
have the final solution in their 
hands. 


| @ “4. Let’s let our prospect know 
| that we know that strong cam- 
paigns can be built only from 
strong individual advertisements 
He knows that each advertisemeni 
costs money and, while he believes 
in continuous effort, he fs not go- 
ing to buy continuity to make up 
for mediocrity in individual ads. 

“He probably has the impression 

| that some agencies feel that al- 
most everything that legitimately 
comes under the heading of agen- 
cy service is more important than 
the ad itself—such as the theme, 
the family resemblance, the mar- 
ket survey, the plans board, the 
media selection, the scheduling, 
the merchandising. All this get- 
ready-to-begin-to-commence and 
follow-through stuff may seem to 
him to sap a great deal of time and 
energy that might better go into 
the thing that pays off—the crea- 
tion of communications that ac- 
tually persuade a large number of 
people to do something he wants 
them to do. 

“Let's stick to the proof that 
we know how to create advertise- 
ments that get action. In this way 
we may not get all the accounts 


| we solicit but I believe we will 
get some—perhaps some of the 
best.” 


| Olfers Merchandise Manuals 


| Revised editions of ten “Mer- 
chandise Facts Manuals,” covering 
a variety of items in the apparel 
and home furnishing fields, are now 
being issued by the Research Bu- 
|reau for Retail Training of the 
| University of Pittsburgh. The 
| booklets are designed as aids for 
retail sales people, and are avail-| 
able at 25¢ a copy, with discounts | 
for quantity purchases. The ten} 
manuals are: China & Earthen-| 
ware; Foundation Garments;} 
Handbags; Fashion Jewelry;| 
Lamps; Lingerie; Man-Made Fab- 
rics; Men’s Ties, etc.; Millinery, 
and Shoes. 


Appoints Arbingast Agency | 

American Sanitary Mfg. Co.,| 
Abingdon, Ill., has appointed Ar- 
bingast, Becht & Associates, Peoria, 
Ill., to handle advertising and pro- 
motion of its plumbers’ brass goods 
Trade publications and direct mail 
will be used. 


Erwin Names Finney V. P. 

Peter Finney, service head on 
the Admiral account at Erwin, | 
Wasey & Co., New York, has been | 
named a vice-president of the 
| agency. 


American Broadcasting Co. has 
promoted Richard R. Rawls as 
manager of its television stations 
department and William Wylie as 
manager of its radio stations de- 
partment. 


Alloy Steel Names Bartlett 

Harold J. Bartlett, formerly 
manager of alloy sales for Crane 
Co., has been named sales manager 
of Alloy Steel Products Co., 
Linden, N. J 


‘Look’ Appoints Watts 

Robert Watts, formerly Cleve- 
land advertising manager of Path- 
finder, has been appointed Cleve- 
land advertising manager of Look. 


Fe ecour DANDY 
INDUSTRY 


REAR |THE LEADING PUBLICATION IN THE 
CONFECTIONERY 

YEAR + BILLION DOLLAR Frew 

1. Largest Audited Circulation! 

e Volume! 

3. Highest Readership and Prestige! 


MARKET: Over 2,500 plants produce 
almost 3 billion Ibs. of candy, valved at 
$1,000,000,000 (at wholescle—about 2 
billion ct retail). The industry spends 
annvally $600,000,000 on ingredients 
ond supplies and over $150,000,000 on 
equipment. 


CIRCULATION: CANDY INDUSTRY 
reaches over 2,500 confectionery plants 
(3,286 manufacturers’ circulation—by for 
the largest oudited coverage of this branch 
of this industry), Compare the figures in 
this issue of SRDS of all candy publications 
and food magazines that claim to cover 
any part of this huge market. 


EDITORIAL READERSHIP & PRESTIGE: 
CANDY INDUSTRY founded the 
Americon Association of Candy 
Technologists, helped to develop the 
annual Candy Production Conference, 
ond is the official sponsor of the 
Kettle Award, the “Oscor’’ of this 
field. CANDY INDUSTRY publishes 
more editorial material than any 
other publication. Survey ofter survey 
has found CANDY INDUSTRY leading 
the field in readership and preference. 
CANDY INDUSTRY is Candy Informa- 
tion Headquarters. 


COVERAGE: Don't be satisfied with 
10%, 50% or even 85% coverage 
when in CANDY INDUSTRY you get 
the nearest thing to a 100% coverage 
of this — the sixth largest division of 
the enormous food industry. 


MARKET DATA: A 42 page file folder, 
“The Billion Dollar Candy Industry 
and How to Sell It” is yours for the 
asking if you sell or plan to sell to 
this field (or if you are an advertis- 
ing agency for such a firm). 


CATALOG & FORMULA BOOK: CANDY 
INDUSTRY also publishes the annual 
CANDY INDUSTRY CATALOG and 
FORMULA BOOK, the only book of its 
kind issued as o seporote entity. It is 
devoted exclusively to candy produc- 
tion, technology ond formulae. A 13 
or 26 time schedule in CANDY INDUS- 
TRY and one or more pages in the 
CATALOG is recommended as the 
uitimate in coverage of the billion 
dollar candy field. 


TANDY INDUSTRY 


DON GUSSOW PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
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Advertising Age, March 5, 1951 


Hearings Start 
Tuesday on New 
Postal Rate Bill 


(Continued from Page 1) 
said the penny postcard, used 90% 
for commercial purposes, is an- 
other big loser. 

This year’s postal bill is a 
“streamlined” document: 

1. The penny postcard goes to 
2¢. 
2. Existing pound and zone rates 
on newspapers and magazines are 
increased a flat 50%, with further 
25% increases scheduled in each 
of two succeeding years. 


e- A c 
3. A minimum piece rate of one- 
eighth cent is written into second | Serv 


class as a “floor” under trade asso- 
ciation bulletins and other “non- 
profit” publications which some- 
times send as many as 16 copies 
for 1¢ under present pound rates. 

4. Third class—circulars, small 
catalogs, etc.—goes from 1¢ for two 
ounces to 2¢ for two ounces. Pound 
rates on third class remain at a 
i4¢ minimum. 

5. Registered, insured, c.o.d. and 
special delivery are increased. 


e Explaining the omission of 
fourth class—parcel post, books 
and large catalogs—President Tru- 
man pointed out that a plan for 
a $105,000,000 increase for these 
users is currently before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

The new administration bill is 
designed to bring in $163,734,000. 
With the $105,000,000 fourth class 
plan, the department would be 
getting considerably more than the 
$253,000,000 which President Tru- 
man asked when he sent the ad- 
ministration’s unsuccessful postal 
program before the 81st Congress 
on Feb. 21, 1949. 

Here’s a comparison of the de- 
partment’s 1949 proposals; the 
provisions of H.R. 2945, which 
passed the House last year only 
to die in Senate committee; and 
this year’s administration plan: 

Postcarps: In 1949, asked 2¢ 
rate, and had it included in H.R. 
2945. Estimated revenue then was 
$36,000,000. In renewing the re- 
quest, potential revenue is now 
pegged at $46,740,000. 


e@ Seconp Ctass: Last time, asked 
new pound and zone rates to raise 
$75,000,000—an increase of 200%. 
H.R. 2945 included pound and zone 
rates rigged to take about $15,000,- 
000, mostly from a handful of na- 
tionally distributed general and 
technical magazines. This year, 
asks immediate 50% flat hike to 
raise $20,000,000; two additional 
25% increases to raise $10,000,000 
each. 

Tuirp Cass: In 1949, wanted to 
abolish bulk mailing and raise 
$65,525,000 by a flat rate of 2¢ for 
the first two ounces, l¢ per addi- 
tional ounce. The House approved 
1149¢ bulk rate, to raise $23,600,000. 
Proposed rates in 1951 are 2¢ for 
the first two ounces, l¢ for each 
additional ounce with a 14¢ pound 
rate and a minimum charge of 2¢ 
per piece. Small catalogs would 
pay 2¢ for the first two ounces, 
plus l'¢ per additional ounce. 
Total take: $65,857,000. 

Fourts CLass:—Books, catalogs, 
parcel post: In 1949, asked $71,- 
300,000. In H. R. 2945, $40,000,000. 
Now before LC.C. $105,000,000. 

SpeciaL Services: The 1949 re- 
quest totaled $27,000,000, of which 
$13,000,000 survived in H. R. 2945. 


The 1951 request: $28,000,000, in-| 


cluding 23¢ special delivery. Money 
orders are the only special service 
which would remain at present 
rates. 


@ The very simplicity of this year’s 
postal bill could prove a decisive 
factor in its favor. By retaining 


Advertising in Farm Publications 


1950 1949 1950 1949 

Agriculture $ 11,192,115 $ 10,963,417 Entertainment 54,145 86,060 
General and Industrial Equipment ...... 1,285,162 1,499,155 Food & Food Products 4,050,258 3.846 449 
Farm and Crop Equipment .......... 2,401,145 2,607,657 Ingredients ... 1,970,272 1,732,029 
Dairy, Poultry & Livestock Canned & Packaged Food 1,108,725 1,115,508 

ipment . ee . 1,071,603 1,048,913 | Beverages . . 603,116 532 
Dairy, Poultry & Livestock Feed 2,119,101 1,875,842 Miscellaneous ..... 368,145 466,424 
Dairy, ltry & Livestock Gas & Oil 2.189.011 2,216,221 

| Remedies & Services . 1,236,860 1,086, Household Equipment & Supplies 3,107,852 3.040 
| Agricultural Chemicals & Major Appliances .. 2,218,448 2,140,775 
DE secasssege 1,425,608 1,364,992 | Minor Appliances 889,404 £99,753 
Pest Control ............ .. 67,616 31,568 | Household Furnishings 921,231 862,431 
 dadnnctangnsiiecnece . 443,250 360,162 | Insurance & Finance 493,684 
Seeds & Bulbs & Plants - 1,141,770 1,088,413 | Jewelry & Optical 224,199 276,076 
Automotive 8.805.940 8,407,312 | Office Equipment, etc. 61,475 87,077 
Cars & Bodies ......... 2.155.580 1,830,565 | Public Relations 469,642 291,282 
Trucks, Buses, etc. 1,625,377 1,473,952 | Publishing & Media 158,183 159,879 
Farm Garden Tractor ...... 2.019,486 2,112,723 | Books, Magazines, Newspapers, Music 138,092 147,820 
Ltt Fer 1,393,044 1,279,864 Radio Stations 20,091 12,059 
Accessories & Equipment 1,612,453 1,710,208 | Radios & Musical Instruments 18,985 301,445 
EE nc cccceds aa 2.142 7,442 Retail & Mail Order Houses 314.651 213,254 
Liquors... 06... eeu es 77,554 87,304 | Smoking Supplies 501,033 590,211 

| Constrection eiieatake aE 3,810,448 3,687,952 | Soap, Detergents, Cleansers & 

Building Material ..... 1,911,619 1,779,689 sh 958.333 .709 
Major Systems & Appliances .. 1,048,712 1,146,324 | Sporting Goods & Toys 271,149 251,870 
BD eteemae sire .. 350,600 260,746 | Travel & Resorts 355.552 358,473 
Paint & Varnish ....... 499,517 501,193 Transportation 333,127 345,459 
hing 949,730 1,133,978 Accommodations 22,425 13,014 
Drinks & Sweets 100,967 63,605 | Miscellaneous: Bulked Adv 274,180 159,971 
ices - Cooperatives 1,064,221 1,012,631 | Livestock 499,191 444,993 
Drug & Toilet Products 2,040,997 806,604 | Poultry 1,148,567 1,153,167 
ics—Health ... 730,570 616,461 | Classified 1,155,427 1,112,168 
OME. ccccccccccccccvccccces . 1,310,427 1,190,143 Grand Total ..... $ 45,656,981 $ 43,974,193 


the present pound and rate struc- 
ture for second class, plus the 50% 
increase, the administration seeks 
to avoid the long wrangling over 
“discriminations” which tied up 
the previous postal bill. 

Only one new “relationship” 
among the various classes of pub- 
lishers is created by the bill. No 
new rate is proposed for controlled 
circulation publications. As second 
class is increased, these publica- 
tions would be at less of a postal 
rate disadvantage than at present. 

A second factor which is ex- 
pected to shorten the House hear- 
ing is the omission of fourth class. 
At previous hearings book, catalog 
and parcel post interests consumed 
large amounts of time., 

President Truman’s message 
said the “excessive subsidies” for 
newspapers and magazines—he 
estimated the “subsidy” at $200,- 
000,000—“is not only wrong but 
inequitable. 


s “Books, which are surely as im- 
portant as newspapers and maga- 
zines in disseminating information, 
and mail order catalogs, which 
carry advertising generally simi- 
lar to that in newspapers and mag- 
azines, are classified as fourth) 
class matter. 

“Under the recommended rates 
there will be little if any subsidy 
in carrying these publications—a 
startling discrimination in com- 
parison with the situation on sec- 
ond class mail.” 

The President pointed to digest- 
type magazines, which go at the! 
rate of 1% cents a pound because | 
they carry no advertising. | 

Noting that they mail three) 
copies to a pound, he stressed the 
postage works out to ‘%e¢ a copy} 
transported anywhere in the} 
United States. 

“It seems ridiculous for the tax- 
payers to be paying postage bills 
for magazines like these, which can 
well afford to pay their own way. 
Increasing the postage on such| 
magazines obviously would not de- 
tract measurably from the pur- 
pose of spreading information and 
education among our citizens.” 


@ While large magazines, which 
pay zone rates on their advertising 
portions, pay somewhat more, they 
still pay only a fraction of the 
cost of handling, the President said 

“This means that, in plain fact, | 
under present postal rates, the 
general taxpayers are generously 
subsidizing the advertisers who 
are able to send their advertising 
| into the homes of our people at 
less than cost. 

“There seems to me no excuse 
whatever for the general taxpay- 
ers to subsidize advertisers. 

“Surely advertising was not part 
of the public information and edu- 
cation which the Congress intended 
to subsidize 70 years ago when it 
established second class.” 

The President said: “Newspaper 


and magazine publishers have sub- 
stantially increased their subscrip- 
tion and advertising rates in re- 
cent years—in many cases dou- 
bling or tripling these rates. Second 
class postage rates, on the other 
hand, are close to the average level 
of 1879, when this class of mail 
was established. Publishers who 
charge prices geared to present day 
costs cannot reasonably expect to 
pay postage at rate levels 70 years 
old.” 


@ The President blamed the defi- 
cits on a billion dollar increase in 
postal wage and transportation 
costs in the past five years. Report- 
ing postal worker productivity up 
10% in the period—an amount 
comparable with private industry 
—he said cost per transaction is up| 

%, revenue per transaction only 
5%%. The President said that ap-| 
proval of all the pending rate| 
applications would still leave a 
deficit of $160,000,000. He said this | 
is appropriate, since it represents | 
the cost of carrying government! 
mail, and of subsidizing the air-| 
lines. 

In introducing the bill Wednes- 
day, Rep. Murray—a former post- 
al executive—told the House the 
increase in rates is overdue. He| 
observed that postal workers are 
asking further wage increases, 
their fourth postwar increase, and 
that some 200 bills have already | 
been introduced in this Congress 
conferring $1.5 billion of benefits| 
on postal workers. 

This is the fourth postwar postal 
rate increase proposal. A $150,000,- 
000 increase in third and fourth 
class rates was approved by the 
80th Congress in 1948, but was 
more than offset by wage increases 
included in the same bill. 


Curtis Names Donald Hobart 
V.P. and Research Director 


Donald M. Hobart has been 
elected vice-president and direc- 
tor of research of Curtis Publish- 
ing Co., Philadel- 
phia. He joined 
the company in 
1923 in the com- 
mercial research | 
division. | 

From 
1938 Mr. 
was an advertis- 
ing sales repre- 
sentative of The 
Saturday Eve- 
ning Post in the 
Cleveland office. 
In 1938 he was 
made manager of the commercial 
research division of the advertis- 
ing department. When the research 
department was formed in 1943, 
Mr. Hobart was appointed its man- 
ager. 


Chicago Bank Misnamed 

City National Bank & Trust Co., 
Chicago, rather than Citizens 
Bank, as AA reported last week, 
will sponsor the March of Time 
pad show in Chicago, over WENR- 


1928 to 
Hobart 


Donald Hobart 


| meeting was held in Chicago on 


TBA Now Inactive; 
Was Spokesman for 


ill 


BMI's Haverlin 
Gets NAB Offer 


= of Presidency 


New York, March 2—Carl Hav- 
erlin, president of Broadcast Music 
Inc., has been offered the assign- 
ment of heading 
the reorganized 
National Assn. of 
Broadcasters 

Meeting here 
this week, the 
eight-man com- 
mittee, whose job 
it is to name the 
new  president- 
general manager 
of the industry 
group, made a 
formal offer to 
Mr. Haverlin. He has been ru- 
mored for several weeks as the 
person most likely to get the post 

“I find the offer highly compli- 
mentary, most flattering and mov- 


Carl Heverlin 


Television Industry 


New York, March 1—After sev- 
en years, Television Broadcasters | 
Assn. is going inactive. 

At a conference of directors this 
week, it was voted to go on inac- 
tive status as of today, but to main- 
tain the association as a “legal en-| 
tity indefinitely.” 

Will Baltin, retiring secretary 
of TBA, said this action was taken | 
since the new television division of 
the reorganized National Assn. of 
Broadcasters has not yet been | 
fully constituted. TBA directors, | 
he indicated, want to see this or- | 
ganization completely set up be- 
fore it goes out of business. 


e Mr. Baltin, secretary-treasurer 
of the pioneer television group 
since its inception in 1944, has re- 
signed, effective March 9, to join 
Screen Gems, television subsid- 
iary of Columbia Pictures Corp., 
in an executive capacity. 

TBA's office here, leased on a 
month-to-month basis, will stay 
open at least until March 31, he 
said. It will continue to be staffed 
by Richard Ives, director of pub- 
lic relations, and a_ secretarial 
assistant. 

Billed quarterly, the association's 
dues are paid up through March! 
31. At the time it was decided to go 
on inactive status, the membership | 
rolls included 25 active members| 
(telecasters) and 16 affiliated | 
members (advertising agencies, | 
producers, film companies, ete.). | 


e Credit for forming TBA gener- 
ally is given to the Society of Tele- 
vision Engineers of Los Angeles. 
At this group’s instigation, a 


Dec. 8, 1943. The association was 
incorporated under Delaware laws 
the following month and offices 
were opened at the present site— 
500 5th Ave., New York. 

Dr. Allen B. DuMont, manufac- 
turer-telecaster, was the first 
president of TBA. The TBA has 
been particularly active as indus- 
try spokesman before the Federal 
Communications Commission and 
other governmental agencies. 

J. R. Poppele, vice-president in 
charge of engineering, WOR and 
WOR-TV, New York, has been 


president of the association since | 


1945. 


Continues Paint Campaign 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., New | 


York, will use color pages in 
March issues of Better Homes & 
Gardens, House & Garden and The 
Saturday Evening Post to start 
the latest phase of its continuing 
paint promotion. Single column 
ads are scheduled for succeeding 
issues of these publications as well 
as 400-line newspaper insertions 
and trade promotion. 


ing,” Mr. Haverlin told AA. “But 
I haven't 


decided yet what my 
answer will be.” 
His answer is expected to be 


forthcoming by midweek 


e A mail poll, covering the re- 
alignment of the NAB voted by 
directors in January, is to be com- 
pleted in a few days. It is accept 
as a foregone conclusion that i 
turns from members will be favor 
able. If such is the case, the reo 
ganization, which calls for the 
appointment of Judge Justin Mik 
ler, NAB president, to chairman @f 
the joint radio and televisi 
board, becomes official April 
The new name selected for the of 
ganization is National Assn. @f 
Radio and Television Broadcasterg, 
The association's budget calls far 
$75,000 to cover the salaries 
Judge Miller and the new pre 


| dent-general manager. 


If Mr. Haverlin accepts the latter 
position, the television arm of the 
association will probably announg= 
the name of the TV director with 
a short time. 


se A native of Arizona, Mr. Ha 
erlin’s first job with radio came 
1924 when he was hired as a reli 
announcer by KFI, Los Angel 
He stayed with the station for se 
eral years, holding various assigns 
ments. In 1940 he played a major 
role in the organization of Broad- 
cast Music Inc., of which he was 
named vice-president in charge of 
station relations. After four years 
he accepted a similar position with 
Mutual Broadcasting System, re- 
turning to BMI as president in 
1947. 

On the committee to select the 
new president-general manager of 
NAB are: Allen Woodall, WDAK, 
Columbus, Ga.; Patt McDonald, 
WHHM, Memphis; Harry Spence, 
KXRO, Aberdeen, Wash.; William 
A. Fay, WHAM, Rochester; Robert 
Swezey, WDSU, New Orleans; Ben 
Strouse, WWDC, Washington; 
James Shouse, Crosley Broadcast- 
ing Corp., Cincinnati, and William 
Quarton, WMT, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


McGraw Merging ‘Power’ 
and ‘Operating Engineer’ 

Effective in April, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co.’s Operating En- 
gineer will be merged with Power, 
junder the latter’s name. The 
| monthly’s major articles will cover 
| management and engineering, and 
operation and maintenance. 

Effective with the July issue, 
Power's page rate will go to $675 
from $450 and the 12-page rate to 
$590 from $375. Its circulation is 
expected to go above 47,000, al- 
though ad rates will be based on 
42,000 circulation, according to 
Shelton Fisher, publisher. Power's 
circulation has been about 30,000 
and that of Operating Engineer 
about 26,000. 
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Orange Juice and Video Skyrocket 
Snow Crop to $56,000,000 Volume 


(Continued from Page 1) 
vertising budget will therefore go 
into concentrate promotion. (Max- 
on Inc. has been Snow Crop’s agen- 
cy since the company started.) 


@ Snow Crop first began to adver- 
tise nationally in September, 1946, 
with a four-color page in The 
Saturday Evening Post. Later the 
Laedics’ Home Journal and The 
American Weekly were added. But 
it quit national magazines in 
March, 1950, and now does not en- 
visage a return to that medium 
“We dropped everything to go 


into television, with newspapers 
being used in non-TV markets,” 
recalled Jack Moone, youthful 


founder of Snow Crop Marketers 


and now executive vice-president 
of Clinton Foods in charge of Snow 


Crop operations. “Television is 
much more effective for Snow 
Crop,” he added. “That's because 


you can see the product in use. A 
TV commercial is worth 1,000| 
printed words.” 

A firm believer in TV as an ad 
medium, Mr. Moone is convinced | 
that the TV set owner is a good} 
frozen foods prospect. “Most TV 
homes, we've found, are in the | 
$5,000 to $6,000 yearly income| 
bracket. This economic level is 
Snow Crop’s best market poten- | 
tial.” 


e Snow Crop, which claims to} 
have been first in the industry to! 


Sm 9 | 


Chief Pontiac AGLYA: Hit bullseye with one arrow. 


[AeCOLOR PROCESSE 


hit big-time television, signed with 
“Show of Shows,” starring Sid 
Caesar and Imogene Coca, for a 
five-week test in April, 1950. The 
alliance, maintained till now, was 
a happy one, with Snow Crop brass 
watching its sales curve climbing 
steadily up the graph. 

“We loved having such a highly 
rated TV show,” said H. T. Hamil- 
ton, 35-year-old advertising man- 
ager. “The ‘Show of Shows’ gave 
us a unique opportunity to reach 


& 


H. T. Hamilton 


John Moone 


a great many people. We think we | 
had better public identification 
with Sid Caesar and Teddy Snow 


| Crop than Texaco has with Berle.” | 
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Our SIX UNIFIED SERVICES save you time and trouble 


by keeping the entire job in our teepee. Investigate this 


easy way to coordinate your advertising production! 


40 YEARS OF DEPENDABLE QUALITY AND SERVICE 


Pp Oni Al sLECTROTYPE co. 


812 West Van Buren Street + Chicago 7, Illinois 


Telephone HA ymarket 1-1000 


NGRAVING & 


@119 Cities 


Northern Illinois 


wscouem ‘| 


and Towns in 


tLeinors 


13 Counties in 


and Southern Wisconsin 


@ Reach 80,787 Homes Daily with Sunday 


Edition 95,024 
127,445 cir scm 


at THE TOP 


ROCKE 


Best Fest City tn 


In ILLINO'S 


Mid-West 
595,390 


the 


a. 8. C. RETA 
TRADING ZONE 


+ oer 


ROCKFORD MORNING STAR 
Rockford Register-Republic 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY BURKE, KUIPERS & MAHONEY, INC. 


Snow Crop leaves 


But, has been announced, | 
“Show of 
Shows” after this Saturday night 
(March 3) to venture into day-| 
time television. Beginning March | 
19, it will sponsor “Snow Crop} 
Matinee Theater,” a 30-minute 
dramatic show on film. The new 
show will be seen in 40 cities 
(“Show of Shows” covered 53 mar- 
kets) twice-weekly in all major 
cities, once a week in the others. 


as 


@ Snow Crop’s decision to drop 
“Show of Shows” was on the re- 
luctant side, in view of its shot in 
the arm to frozen food sales. 

“It was like a Supreme Court 
decision,” explained Mr. Hamilton. 
“The move was decided by a vote 
of about 6 to 3.” 
| Snow Crop brass reasoned along 
| these lines: 
| 1. “Show of Shows” is a Satur- 
day night attraction—thus the 
public can’t buy Snow Crop before 
Monday. Since Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday are the days when 
Mrs. Housewife buys her grocer- 
ies, the advertising time failed to 
coincide with the public’s buying 


for 26 weeks ahead, Snow Crop 
felt it could come up with “some- 
thing completely our own.” 

“With films,” said Mr. Hamil- 
ton, “we can space our commer- 
cials as we like. And on a twice- 
weekly basis we can get nine min- 
utes of commercial time instead 
of the three minutes we got with 
‘Show of Shows.’” 


s Mr. Hamilton, who thinks day- 
time TV will be twice as good this 
year as last, feels the average 
housewife may be inclined, by 
mid-afternoon, to relax after a 
busy morning. “We propose to give 
her relaxation with ‘Snow Crop 
Matinee Theater,’ which will pre- 
sent pleasant, light entertainment. 

“We are buying time station by 
station,” he said. “That means 
availabilities are not uniform. We 


¥\ are shooting for the period be- 
| tween 1:30 and 3 p.m. The over- 


all cost of ‘Theater’ will be about 
25% less than we've been spending 
on ‘Show of Shows.’ Moreover, 
we'll probably now be able to 
carry TV on a 52-week basis in- 
stead of the 39-week cycle we had 
with Caesar. 

“We think we'll be able to focus 
much more attention this way on 
the people who actually buy fro- 
zen foods. We'll be able to make 
our sales message coincide more 
closely with the best marketing 
days of the week. Our sales mes- 
sage—‘get Snow Crop today at your 
grocer’s’—will have an immediacy 
it never had before.” 


s While Snow Crop’s advertising 
emphasis is and will be heavily on 
the TV side, newspapers will also 


get a play. 
Mr. Hamilton said up to 45 in- 
sertions (ranging from 250 to 


500 lines) will be carried by news- 
papers in each of 35 non-TV mar- 
kets. 

“In some cases,” he said, “we're 
using newspapers instead of tele- 
vision. In San Francisco, for in- 
stance, we've found we get better 
results with papers because TV 
penetration is not deep—only 
about 15% of the families there 
own sets.” 

He also mentioned Des Moines 
and Minneapolis in this connection, 


time. 

“We would love to have a great 
show like Caesar’s on Wednesday 
or Thursday night, say,”’ remarked 
one executive. 

2. Snow Crop was concerned 
about the commercial jam on NBC 
on Saturday nights. It was pointed 
out that when Snow Crop came 
on its part of “Show of Shows,” 
it followed a sign-off announce- 
ment for three products and sta- 
| tion-break announcements for two 
| other products. In other words, five 
| products were being advertised 

prior to Snow Crop’s sign-on as 
| Sponsor. 


| “Our viewers,” said Mr. Hamil- 
| 


ton, “wouldn't criticize NBC, but 
us. The disgusted viewer's reaction, 
| briefly, was: “The heck with Snow 
| Crop; I won't buy it any more.’ 
This is a very serious failing on the 
part of NBC.” 

3. Time and talent costs for 
| “Show of Shows” rose from $25,- 
}000 for a half-hour (with three 
{minutes for commercials) to $30,- 
| 500—‘“and next fall the bill goes 
| to about $40,000." As costs mount- 
| ed, Snow Crop felt constrained to 

ask itself: Are we doing as well 
with this setup as we might with 
another arrangement? 


e All this led to consideration of 
another problem: What is the best 
investment we can make in tele- 
vision? The answer resulting from 
much cogitation: The best value 
per Hooper point is a dramatic 
show or an audience participation 
show. These types are proved val- 
ues. 

Participations were rejected be- 
cause “they require just the right 
combination to click.” But with 
a dramatic show, worked out on 
| film, with costs closely predictable 


pointing out that both cities have 
“very strong newspapers.” 


| @ Frozen orange, the star to which 
| Snow Crop hitched its shiny new 
| wagon, admittedly gets a heavy 
chunk of the advertising budget, 
but this vear eight fruits and veg- 


BEAUTY & BEAST—Faye Emerson, who did 
@ summer series on TV for Snow Crop in 
1950, has a chat with Teddy Snow Crop, 
the trademark character featured in all 
Snow Crop TV commercials. 


etables, lemonade concentrate and 
frozen coffee also will get strong 
pushes. Coffee was introduced only 
nine months ago, with Snow Crop 
drawing dead aim on lassoing some 
of the $1.2 billion Mrs. Housewife 
annually spends for coffee. 

But to get back to orange con- 
centrate. Snow Crop’s top man- 
agement early recognized that a 
high hurdle in the way of jump- 
ing its sales was the public’s as- 
sociation of orange juice with 
breakfast—and breakfast exclu- 
sively. The problem was to gain 
wide acceptance for frozen orange 
juice as an around-the-clock bev- 
erage. 


s Kicking the problem around 


| turned up the idea of a dispenser— 


to be installed in hotels, restau- 
rants, fountains and food bars. 
Such a move, it was felt, would get 
Snow Crop into the basic beverage 
business and play a vital role in 
the acceptance drive. 

Work was launched on a dispen- 
ser about two years ago and about 
200 experimental machines were 
rigged up and abandoned on one 
count or another. Them came the 
attractive blue base, lucite bowl 


| top machine today found in about 


10,000 institutional outlets. 
Costing about $165 each to man- 
ufacture, the dispenser now ac- 
counts for a sizable 20% chunk of 
the Marketers total orange juice 
output and, according to R. F. 
Quinlan, Snow Crop’s boyish-look- 
ing institutional sales manager, 
it is doing yeoman work in ac- 
quainting the public with the 


JAMES M. LeGATE, General Manager 


5,000 WATTS - 610 KC - NBC 


115 the Seadcohtt, 
That Does ty. 


Many of our advertisers date their 
association with WIOD back 20 years 
-- 15 years -- 10 years. 


They've found WIOD has the “recipe” 
for selling their products and services. 
They know it’s the “seasoning” 

we use -- the outstanding SERVICE 
we render Southeast Florida that 
gives that extra plus! 


And, there's no better proof of WIOD’s 
service than the congratulatory messages 
received on our 25th Anniversary 
January 18, 1951 from Congressmen, 
local and state officials, prominent 
citizens and just plain listeners. 


Our Rep, George P. Hollingbery Co., 
will tell you all about it. Call em. 
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around-the-clock beverage possi- 
bilities of frozen juice. 


“There’s a greater profit in juice 
from concentrate, the hotel has 
found. The product is being used 
in many ways, as well as a straight 
beverage. Its smoothness and uni- 
formity adapt it well to frosts, 
mists, floats, sundaes and shakes.” 


@ Snow Crop suspected it had a 
winner in its present machine 
when a 60-day test in New York 
showed that locations using the 
machine increased juice sales by 
500% to 700%. Since June, 1950, 
when quantity production of the 
dispenser was started, Snow Crop 
has learned that the test results 
were far from freakish. The aver- 
age location today that switches 
from fresh fruit to the dispenser | 
experiences a huge climb in sales, 
according to Mr. Quinlan. 

One Chicago hotel, which sold 
an average of nine gallons of | tinue its dispenser production, re- 
squeezed juice daily, found three! cently ran into a shortages snag. 
dispensers boosting that figure to: Copper was ruled out of the ma- 
30 gallons a day, a gain of more | chine by the National Production 
than 200%. This hotel, moreover, | Authority. But the Marketers went | 
discovered that the elimination of | to Washington and got an excep- | 
orange squeezing knocked 112! tion on the bases that (1) orange | 
man-hours a week off the work} juice is a basic food and (2) the 


e Restaurants, fountains and other 
places using the dispenser pay 
nothing for it. They do, however, 
guarantee to handle Snow Crop 
exclusively. No institutional outlet 
gets a crack at the machine unless 
it has a demonstrated capacity te 
sell a couple of cases of juice (in- 
stitutional size cans) each week. 
Snow Crop, which plans to con- 


schedule. quantity of copper used is small. 
As the Mid-West Hotel Reporter At this writing, Snow Crop has, 
commented: enough materials on hand to guar- 


“Another important factor is the| antee production of the dispenser 
elimination of the storage problem| until April 1. “After that,” said) 
created by fresh oranges. Juice Mr. Quinlan, “our production is in 
made from concentrate is kept in| the lap of the gods.” Despite this} 
local coolers. This cuts out one! possible drawback, Mr. Quinlan 
complete storage operation and two hopes to start advertising the dis- | 
handling problems, the stacking penser shortly. He plans to use 
and removal of orange cases. four or five publications in the 


THIRST QUENCHER—The young lady is 
using Snow Crop dispenser of orange 
juice. The dispenser, used by hotels, foun- 
tains and restavronts, accounts for o 
good portion of Snow Crop orange con- 
centrate production. About 10,000 insti- 
tutional outlets are equipped with the 
dispenser. 


food, restaurant, hotel and other 
fields. Copy will be keyed to the 
coming warm weather for high 
volume selling. “The summer of 
1951,” he said, “will be the first) 
full-length hot weather run for the | 
dispenser. We expect to do a tre- 
mendous business with it.” 


Mit = iY, - 


You're passing up some attractive figures if North 
Dakota isn't included in your plans. With a farm in- 
come of over $600 million in 1950 and savings of over 


$1 billion, North Dakota 


effectively covered by the NORTH DAKOTA DAILIES — 
reaching over 90% of all farm and city families. 


is a fertile market area . . . 


113 


Another gimmick being pushed 
currently by Snow Crop is its Swirl 
Mixer, being offered, together with 
a 4-ounce can of frozen orange 
juice, for 69¢. Newspaper ads 
point out that the mixer regularly 
sells for $1.29 and the juice for 17¢ 
—“a $1.46 value for 69¢." Cus- 
tomers fil] out a coupon and mail 
it to get the mixer. With it they 
also receive a coupon which they 
then present to their grocer to get 
the can of concentrate. 

While the mixer has dozens of 
kitchen uses, Snow Crop’s major 


interest in pushing the device is to 
make “grand-tasting Snow Crop 
taste even better because (the 
mixer) aerates—puts more air into 
the juice.” The ads point out that 
“patented fins actually ‘swirl-mix’ 
juice. This makes it foamy-rich.” 

(Next week ApDvVERTISING AGE 
will present the second and last 
instalment of the Snow Crop 
story. Part II will deal with how 
the organization got started, its 
distribution, the entry of Clinton 
Foods into the picture and other 
angles.) 


WHAT ADVERTISERS 
AND READERS 
THINK OF LE DROIT 


This is 
WHAT ADVERTISERS THINK... 


LINEAGE 
GROWTH 


90% 


hil 


and this is 
WHAT READERS 
THINK... 


CIRCULATION 
GROWTH 


Hi I TN 
| i 
TAA 


Hi Hh 


1941 to 1950 


ADVERTISERS 
RECOGNIZE 
THAT THE 
OTTAWA ABC 
CITY ZONE IS... 


1945 to 1950 


WITH 
A SPENDABLE 
INCOME OF 


$90,177,825 


You Connect Ignore early Half of the 
Ottawa Market—Sell 9 Through 


LE DROIT 


DAILY SERVICE TO OVER 28,000 FRENCH FAMILIES 


Head Office Toronto Representative 
368 Dalhousie St. D. L. Boufford 
Ottawa, Ontario 112 Yonge St. WA 8509 

U. S. REPRESENTATIVES 
Shannon & Associates Inc. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
28 W. 44th St. 333 N. Michigon Ave. 
Also offices in 

ATLANTA KANSAS CITY 

DETROIT ST. Louis 

SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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With KFSD 


The station that consistently delivers the major 
share of the audience in San Diego, California 


The ONLY 5000 watt Day and Night 
Station in San Diego . . . Dial 600 


Combined Total, Local and National 


2,646,784 Lines 


in The 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


Grocery Chain Stores 
744,754 Lines 


Independent Food Stores 


509,515 Lines 


Department Store Food Linage UJ 
141,980 Lines == 
National Grocery Advertisers init | 
1,250,535 Lines = 
i 


Food business in Buffalo is good! These advertisers know 
this is @ great food market and they know that The Buffalo 
Evening News produces excellent results for them. 


Your Advertising in The News Will Reach This Big 
Food Market of Over 1,402,923 People! 


(Agate Linage From Media Records, Inc., N. Y.) 


— 


oer ? 


EDWARD H. BUTLER 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 
Editor and Publisher Noti i 


WESTERN NEW YORK’S GREAT NEWSPAPER 


Group Suggests 
3-Step Program 
Rating Probe 


(Continued from Page 1) 


commercial manager of KJBS, San 


Francisco, found that Pulse and 
Hooper were publishing widely 


conflicting data on the San Fran- | 


cisco audience, and challenged the 
two organizations to test their 
results against a house-to-house 
coincidental survey. 

Chairman of the special commit- 
tee was Kenneth H. Baker, NAB 
director of research. Other mem- 
bers included Lewis Avery, Avery- 
Knodel Inc.; Hugh M. Beville, 
NBC director of plans and re- 
search; Matthew N. Chappell, 
chairman, department of psychol- 
ogy, Hofstra College; E. L. Deck- 
inger, director of research, Biow 
Co.; Herbert L. Krueger, manager, 
WTAG, Worcester, Mass.; Fred B. 
Manchee, executive vice-president, 
BBDO; A. Wells Wilbor, director of 
marketing research, General Mills. 


e At an early meeting, the com- 
mittee abandoned the idea of a 
competitive test in San Francisco 
and decided to recommend a pro- 
gram which would make possible 
informed appraisal of measure- 
ment methods now in use. 

Today’s report is prefaced with 
the comment that “at first glance, 
the resolution of the problem 
might seem to be a simple assign- 
ment. The committee respectfully 
submits, however, that any super- 
ficial study or analysis might do 
more harm than good.” 

The preface points out that it 
would be an understatement to say 


NEWSPAPER HELPS—William H. Shelton, general manager of the Norristown Times- 
Herald (left), and Lowell McElroy, vice-president of the Assn. of National Advertisers, 
study Advertising Council literature during the display advertising conference of the 


sal 7 


Publishers’ Assn. in Harrisburg. 


all audience rating services, based 
on an exhaustive questionnaire. 

2. A tabulation of data of vari- 
ous services for New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Los Angeles, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati and Washington. 

3. A comparison of reports of 
measurement services for Cincin- 
nati and Washington and/or New 
York with special house-to-house 
studies, to be arranged by the pro- 
ject director. 

In its 33-page mimeographed re- 


port, the committee outlines sam-_| 


pling and other factors which con- 
tribute to the differences in results 
from various services. 


The heart of the report is the! 
proposal of a three-step course of | 


action “to bring the industry closer 
to its goal.of understanding, evalu- 
ation and’ final resolution of the 
ratings enigma.” 

In step one, the leading organ- 
izations would be asked to submit 


that confusion exists over ratings.| answers to a series of questions on 


“In fact, the committee believes | such subjects as coverage, methods, 
that if something is not done, radio| costs and types of data. 


and television research of any kind 


—good or bad—may be discredited| m In proposing the second step— 
in many quarters and a great dis-| the comparison of data in a group 
service done the entire industry.” | of cities already reported by a 
| number of services, the committee 
A full-time project director, plus | 


Today’s report recommends: 


a volunteer committee of industry 
research leaders to advise on pro- 
cedure, analysis and interpreta- 
tion. 


s Three specific research projects 
are: 
1. An analysis of the methods of 


said: “It seems highly probable 
that something can be learned 
from study of these data side-by- 
side.” 


Proposing a test of commercial | 


techniques against house-to-house 
systems, the committee admitted 
the house-to-house system prob- 
ably is too costly for regular use in 


audience measurement, but said 
the test should yield valuable re- 
sults. 

The committee estimated that 
$140,000 would be needed for the 
job. Though it did not suggest a 
source of funds, it pointed to the 
expense the present uncertainty 
causes buyers of radio and TV re- 
search. 

“A relatively small investment, 
directed toward clearing away 
much of the confusion and toward 
helping the buyer of research to 
understand more fully just what 
he is buying and what it is that 
the other services are offering him, 
would prove a most profitable in- 
vestment in the long run,” the 
committee reported. 

The three-step proposal was en- 
dorsed by C. E. Hooper, A. C. Niel- 
sen and Sidney Roslow, presidents 
of three major research organiza- 
tions, who have sat as observers 
with the committee. Rating serv- 
ices mentioned by the committee 
| were American Research Bureau, 
| Videodex and Tele-Que, using the 

diary methods; Nielsen, Sindlinger 
and Hooper, using electrical or 
mechanical recorders; Hooper, 
Trendex and Conlon using tele- 
phone coincidental; and Pulse, 
roster recall. 


|Holsom Binders Names Artley 


Artley Advertising Agency, New 
York, has been appointed to direct 
the advertising of Holsom Binders 
Inc., manufacturer of wedding and 
photographic albums. 


W. GEORGE AKINS, PRESIDENT, 
Arnownces lhe cponing of the new offices of 
WAILS IE AIDVIEIRINISING COMPANY ILIEMUNME ID 
WAILS IB INTEIRNATIONAIL AIDVIBRINISING ILIDMUNTEID 


Advertising and. Merchandising Gounse 


NOW LOCATED IN THE 


Bank of Nova Scotia Building 


44 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 


TELEPHONE EMPIRE 3-3053 


winOsoR TORONTO 


MONTREAL LONDON, ENGLAND 


CABLE ADORESS WALSHAD 


OF TROti Mm 
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Frozen Food Industry Leaders See Higher 
Prices; Reveal New Products, Processes 


San Francisco, March 1—The 
foods may be frozen but the prices 
won't be, for the present at least, 
some 1,500 delegates to the fifth 
annual All-Industry Frozen Food 
Convention learned here this week. 

Geoffrey Baker, consultant for 


the Office of Price Stabilization, | 
told the convention that the gov- | 


ernment intends to permit “price 
adjustments” in frozen foods, to 
compensate for increased prices 
that produce growers will be get- 
ting. 

There may be a period of a 
squeeze between the wholesaler 
and the retailer, because of parity 
legislation, but the government 
will see that it is ironed out, he 
said. 


s This information was dissemi- 
nated as industry leaders also 
studied plans to make the all-fro- 
zen breakfast a part of daily Amer- 
ican living. 

Frozen waffles and frozen cof- 
fee concentrate will capture the 
nation’s fancy, even as frozen 
orange juice has, or the promotion- 
minded frozen food executives will 
jump into cold-storage themselves, 
they declared. 

Regarding the pricing aspect, 
Mr. Baker, who also is vice-presi- 
dent of Nestle Co. Colorado 
Springs, urged the industry to con- 
tinue price competition and “not 
to fall back on the cushion of ceil- 
ing prices.” 

Earlier, E. J. Watson, president 
of the National Assn. of Frozen 
Food Packers, and convention 
chairman, pointed out that frozen 
food prices which have held the 
line pretty generally in pa.t years 
will have to jump. ’ 

“Raw products are expected to 
be up by 15% within the year,” 
Mr. Watson said. “In the past we 
have been able to hew to the price 
line pretty well, by improving 
processing and packaging methods, 
and by lowering distribution costs. 

“But we expect some frozen food 
prices to be boosted by as much as 
10% in the coming months because 
of higher minimums to growers,” 
he added. 


s Growth of the frozen foods in- 
dustry was outlined by Alvin 
Langfield of Oakland, president 
of the National Frozen Food Dis- 
tributors Assn. He pointed out that 
the number of distributors has 
jumped from 30,000 to more than 
200,000 in the last ten years, and 
that business volume is more than 
$400,000,000 annually. 

According to Mr. Langfield, 
about 6%% of all food consumed 
by the American public comes out 
of the freezer. But the industry is 
far from satisfied. 

“We look forward to a period 
within five to ten years when one- 
third of the public’s food will be 
frozen,” Mr. Langfield declared. 


s Along with the development of 
new products the industry conven- 
tion took serious cognizance of the 
problem of quality stabilization. 

“We are extremely interested 
in establishing taste and quality 
grading standards for the indus- 
try,” Mr. Watson pointed out. The 
bulk of their frozen products now, 
the leaders declared, are not only 
of high standard but are “fresher 
than fresh foods.” 

William Dalton of the National 
Assn. of Refrigerated Warehouses 
pointed out that one out of every 
14 American homes with electri- 
city now has its own freezer. 

In addition, some 300,000,000 
cubic feet in warehouses are being 
used for frozen foods, and this is 
being expanded at the rate of 
7,000,000 cubic feet a year, he 
said. 


s As for the new products which 
the industry soon will be pro- 


moting to the public, the frozen 


waffle has captured much enthu-| 


siasm. 

All the housewife needs do is 
put the frozen waffle in the elec- 
tric toaster, and when it pops up 


it's ready to eat, the manufacturers | 


claim. 

Frozen milk concentrate will 
soon be ready for the market, ac- 
cording to representatives of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Fresh frozen apple concentrate 
is another product under develop- 
ment, Curtis C. Wilder, food tech- 
nology department, Oregon State 
College, told the convention. 

“The juice has the same flavor 
as freshly pressed juice from high 
quality apples, but actually is 
made from Grade C fruit, selling 
for only $8 a ton, for which there 
has been little market so far,” he 
said. 


e Among other new techniques 
the industry may soon develop on 
a large scale, Mr. Wilder said, are 
“dehydrofreezing” and electronic 
heating. 

Dehydrofreezing combines de- 
hydration with quick freezing and 
produces a packaged product with 
less bulk and better flavor, Mr. 
Wilder said. With electronic heat- 
ing, frozen meats and vegetables 
may be heated ready for the dining 
table in just a few seconds. 

Still other new frozen items 
scheduled to hit the market soon, 
or already for sale, are fried or 
boiled artichokes, chicken and 
dumplings, chili, and tamales. 


The industry meeting also was! 


told that the Army, which is pur- 
chasing more frozen items for a 
peacetime, at home, contingent 
than it did during World War II, 
is expected to increase its pur- 
chases by 100% this year. 


s The annual distinguished merit 
award of the National Wholesale 
Frozen Food Distributors Assn. 
this year went to the production 
and marketing administration of 
the Department of Agriculture for 
its work in studying marketing 
problems and testing consumer 
response in the frozen foods field. 


Point of Purchase 
Institute to Hear 
Beck on April 4 


New York, March 1—Thomas H. 
Beck, board chairman of Crowell- 
Collier Publishing Co., will be the 
principal speaker at the fifth an- 
nual symposium luncheon April 4 
sponsored by Point of Purchase 
Advertising Institute. Mr. Beck 
will discuss point of purchase ad- 
vertising in a defense economy. 

About 1,200 sales and advertising 
executives are expected to attend 
the luncheon in the grand ballroom 
of the Waldorf-Astoria. It will cli- 
max Popai’s annual two-day ex- 
hibit of window and store displays. 

An attendance of about 11,000 
is expected at the exhibition. 

Mr. Beck rose from vice-presi- 
dent in charge of circulation to 
the presidency of the publishing 
company in 1934, and became 
board chairman in 1946. Before 
entering the publishing field he 
had been associated with Pacific 
Coast Borax Co., Armour & Co., 
Procter & Gamble Co. and the old 
P. F. Collier & Son Co. 


Braniff Names Burnett A. M. 


John G. Burnett has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created post 
of advertising manager of Braniff 


International Airways, Dallas. Mr. 


Burnett formerly was associated 
with Bristol-Myers Co. and was 


|assistant advertising manager of 


Life Savers Corp. Prior to joining 


| Braniff, he headed his own agency 


in Dallas. 
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Last Minute News Flashes MAB Reports ‘50 


Audit Bureau Speeds Release of Circulation Figures 


New York, March 2—Speed-up of publishers’ release of net paid 
circulation figures was authorized today by the board of Audit Bureau 
of Circulations here. It is expected that this will enable publishers 
to release data to advertisers within 24 hours after ABC filing. The 
normal interval now is 45 days. 


Bacardi Ads Hit Forced Rum-Scotch Deals 


| New York, March 2—Bacardi Imports Inc. today launched in the 

New York Times the first of a projected series of half-page ads planned 
for insertion in 25 newspapers in key cities. The ad condemns “the 
illegal practice of tie-ins” compelling retailers to buy inferior grades of 
rum to obtain Scotch whisky, a World War II practice reportedly being 
revived in many eastern markets. Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance 
is the agency. 


$100,000 Spring Drive Mapped for Peter Pan Bras 


New York, March 2—Peter Pan Foundations will spend more than 
| $100,000, through Ben Sackheim Co., on a spring promotion for Peter 
| Pan bras. The campaign will break with a two-color half-page in 

Life April 16 and will include space in 34 other magazines. Extensive 
newspaper co-op advertising as well as radio and television is planned. 
| Copy will feature the “Hidden Treasure” and “Tripl-Treasure” fea- 

tures of the bras. 


Two Sponsor Easter Parade; Other Late News 

e Columbia Broadcasting System’s TV coverage of the Easter Parade 
will be sponsored by Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, Mass., (McCann- 
Erickson) and Bulova Watch Co. (Biow Co.). Wamsutta will carry one 
hour of the telecast (12:30 to 2 p.m., EST) as its initial buy in tele- 
vision. 


e Ivor Kenway, who resigned as vice-president of American Broad- 
| casting Co. recently, has joined the executive staff of Grey Adver- 
tising Agency, New York. 


| e First of the major networks to sign a new long-term contract with 
| A.C. Nielsen Co. for the national Nielsen Radio Index is Mutual Broad- 
| casting System. The researcher and the networks—ABC, CBS, NBC 
| and Mutual—have been talking prices for some time. MBS thus be- 
comes the first network to sign at the increased rate; in the case of 
Mutual it is estimated to be a 60% hike. 


e Suburban Centers Trust, shopping center builder, has named the 
Boston office of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn to handle advertis- 
ing. Newspapers, radio, television, outdoor and car cards will be used. 


e Bert S. Presba, one of the founders of Presba, Fellers & Presba, 
Chicago, and active in agency work for the past 50 years, is retiring 
from active participation in the managentent of the agency. He will 
continue to act in an advisory capacity. 


e Nelson Fuqua, formerly a principal copywriter for Henri, Hurst & 
MacDonald, Chicago, has been named vice-president and copy director 
of Olian Advertising Co., Chicago. 


e@ Leslie R. Gage, formerly vice-president in charge of media and re- 
search for LeVally Inc., Chicago, has joined Needham, Louis & Brorby, 
Chicago, as an account executive. LeVally recently announced plans 
to disband (AA, Feb. 26). 


e Television Authority decided at noon today (March 2) to try a last- 
minute meeting with Chicago stations on March 5 or 6 before calling a 
local strike over rehearsal fees and other issues. 


Rep. Lane Quotes 
Churchmen on Need 
for TV Censorship 


WASHINGTON, March 1—Criti- 


age and distress every decent 
adult. In the feverish rush to 
capture and monopolize attention, 
video throws all standards to the 
winds.” 


GF Drops 2 Radio Shows 


cism of TV by religious leaders 
was echoed in the House yester- 
day by Rep. Thomas Lane (D., 
Mass.), who said Congress should 
set up a censorship board to scru- 
tinize in advance every telecast 
and “to cut out all the words and 
actions that arouse the passions, 
or that hold up any individual, 
race, creed, or group or belief to 
mockery and derision.” 

While Congress may be a long 
time taking Rep. Lane’s advice, his 
appearance on the floor may be an 
indication of behind-the-scenes 
pressures which are pushing FCC 
toward a “blue book” for TV. 


@ The commission has already is- 
sued notice that it plans to call 
an industrywide conference to dis- 
cuss TV programming. The date 
for this conference and the agenda 
probably will be issued soon after 
Chairman Wayne Coy returns to 
work. Chairman Coy is expected 
back Tuesday. 

In his outburst, Rep. Lane be- 


General Foods Corp., New York, 
which has been steadily expand- 
ing its TV activities in recent 
months, will drop two radio shows 
at the end of the current cycle. 
Slated for cancelation are “My 
Favorite Husband” (CBS, through 
Young & Rubicam) and “Juvenile 
Jury” (MBS, through Benton & 
Bowles). 


Merges with Rogers & Smith 

Gar W. Yates Advertising, Chi- 
| cago, has merged with Rogers & 
| Smith, Chicago agency. Mr. Yates 
| was first associated with the Rog- 
|ers & Smith organization in 1934 
| and now returns as vice-president 
| and account executive. 


P&G Hour Show to End 

Procter & Gamble Co., Cincin- 
nati, will drop “Musical Comedy 
| Time” (NBC-TV, alternate Mon- 
| days, 9:30-10:30 p.m., EST) after 
|March 19. The show advertises 
Tide and Camay and is handled 
| by Pedlar & Ryan. 


Nielsen Adds 22 Subscribers 
A. C. Nielsen Co., Chicago, re- 


gan: “We have got radio under ports it has added 22 subscribers 
control. Unless we do the same for to its National Television Index 
TV, it will break down the moral | Since Jan. 1. The new subscribers} aprij 1. ATF printing machinery 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Ad Volume Tops 
All-Media Record 


New York, March 1—The Maga- 
zine Advertising Bureau an- 
nounced today that, in 1950, mag- 
azines carried a higher dollar total 
of national advertising than ever 
before, and higher than any other 
medium has ever carried—$465,- 
000,000. 

This figure—more than three 
times the total volume of maga- 
zines in 1939—represented a 4.5% 
gain (linage climbed 1.7%) and 
is exclusive of Sunday newspaper- 
delivered magazines and supple- 
ments. 

As well, 19 of the 28 classifica- 
tions reported by Publishers’ In- 
formation Bureau showed gains, 
with household equipment and 
supplies leading (up $6,400,000). 


@ MAB also took the opportunity 
to renew its running battle with 
the Bureau of Advertising, ANPA. 
It pointed out that its figures rep- 
resent an accurate evaluation and 
“there are no projections or esti- 
mates in the above totals.” It also 
repeated its assertion that maga- 
zines are the leading medium: 
“For the 13th consecutive year, 
magazines in 1950 continued to 
carry more national advertising ~ 
than any other medium.” (The™ 
Bureau of Advertising claims that 
newspapers were the No. 1 na-_ 
tional medium in 1949.) : 

MAB also pointed out that mag- 
azine circulations were at an all-— 
time high, based on ABC reports” 
for the first six months of 1950, | 
rising to 146,700,000 for 249 mag- 
azines or groups. 


é 


- 


ported that the composite rates 
per page per thousand for 45 mag- 
azines during 1950's first half show” 
$2.86 per thousand for bew pages, 
$4.03 for four-color pages. This’ 
compares with $2.78 in the base” 
period 1935-39 for b&w pages, and” 
$4.02 for full color. Thus page per” 
thousand rates have changed only” 
3% on b&w, almost not at all for” 
four-color. ’ 

MAB does point out that, in the” 


' 
@ The Magazine Bureau also re-j 


second half, a number of rate in-) 
creases came into effect. Since the” 
ABC statements are not yet avail-" 
able, no full year figure is ready. 
MAB estimates that cost per page 
per thousand will have risen about 
3% over that for the first six 
months of the year. 

On the other hand, MAB points 
to vastly increased costs of paper, 
composition, electrotypes, printing 
and salaries. 


15 Magazines to Carry 
State Department Ads 


Fifteen internationa] editions of 
American magazines and newspa- 
pers will be used starting this 
month by the international broad- 
casting division of the State De- 
partment to encourage listening in 
foreign countries to the “Voice of 
America” broadcasts now being 
made in 28 languages. Ads will 
carry coupons for requesting bi- 
monthly radio programs and are 
expected to run all year. Irwin 
Viadimir & Co., New York, is the 
agency. 


ATF Appoints Three Agencies 


American Type Founders Inc., 
New York, has switched its adver- 
tising and promotion from G. M. 


Basford Co., New York, to three 
different organizations, effective 


| resistance of our children and kil! | include 14 agencies, six advertisers | and equipment advertising will be 


their characters. 
“Television programs are run- 


| and two program production com- 
panies. 


|ning wild. They are abusing the Lyon Leaves Lawrence 


hospitality of American homes 


7 . Herb Lyon, partner in Lawrence | nati, and 
with lewd images and suggestive advertising, Chicago, has sold his| by K. C. 


| handled by James Thomas Chir- 
urg Co., New York; foundry type 
| and supplies advertising will be 
| handled by Jaap-Orr Co., Cincin- 
ublicity will be handled 
ratt Inc., New York. F. 


language that—through eye and interest in the agency. He will an-|C. Gerhart is ATF’s advertising 
|ear—excite those who are under nounce his plans soon. 


manager. 
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‘entifically 


Continental Oil Opens Largest Campaign 
for Its Oil; Sinclair Reopens Drive 


New York, Feb. 27—Continental 
Oil Co. will launch the largest ad- 
vertising campaign in its history 
this spring for its Conoco Super 
motor oil in a 22-state distribu- 
tion area in the Midwest and 
Southwest. 

Continental's advertising budget 
this year will total about $3,250,- 
000, it is understood. 

The campaign, which gets under 
way the first week in March and 
which will continue through May, 
will use 1,007 newspapers in 990 
cities and towns weekly, in b&w 
space and two-color units ranging 
in size from 504 to 1,512 lines. 

The Saturday Evening Post will 
be used each month for full-page, 
four-color insertions highlighting 
human interest themes that stress 
that Conoco Super has been sci- 
developed to protect, 
performance, and 


give improved 


copy theme. Newspaper ads also 
will feature photographs and tes- 
timonials of car owners. 

Geyer, Newell & Ganger is the 
increase gasoline mileage of auto- agency. 
mobile engines. 

The company’s outdoor program SINCLAIR OPENS BIG 
calls for use of 2,806 24-sheet post- NEWSPAPER CAMPAIGN 
ers at 1,174 plants. Postings will New York, March 2—Beginning 
first appear in April. ater 20, Sinclair Refining’s “‘an- 
i-rust” gasoline, a product intro- 


@ In addition, radio and television yee a year ago, will be pushed 


Fast cure for slumping sales 


Federal Reserve Figures on Department Store Sales 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 26—During 
the week ended Feb. 17, consumer 
buying picked up along the East- 
ern Seaboard and in the northern 
tier of industrial states, remained 


Greatest gain among the cities 
reporting was the 36% rise in To- 
ledo. Largest loss was the 16% de- 
cline in Tulsa. 

™ Change from ‘30 


LOCAL COVERAGE. San Giorgio is 


an aggressive concern with re- valuable facts... today. General 
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emphasis this year will be on con- | jmportant role in encouraging buy- ; Revised 


gional distribution. On GOA pan- 
els their ads are every bit as good 

. . get exactly the same treat- 
ment ... as the campaigns of the 
biggest national advertisers. This 
company has learned from experi- 
ence about the effectiveness of 
Outdoor Advertising. Write for 


Outdoor Advertising Co., 515 S. 


siege : » OF servation. A typical headline will | 
Loomis St., Chicago 7, Illinois. 


be “Cuts repair bills; increases car | 
life.” 

The switch in theme resulted 
from a Sinclair consumer survey 
which showed that the world situa- 
tion has motorists greatly inter- 
ested in cutting repair costs and 
increasing car life. 


wCovers 1400 C | 
leading cities 
and towns 


st? 1 
’ ern cnicas? 
AVE. 


Collins 
Miller € 


“The new ‘anti-rust’ gasoline of- 
fers them an easy, but effective 
way to do it,” said Mr. Spencer. 

He announced details of the 
spring campaign through the Bu- 
reau of Advertising, ANPA. 


Bay Area Has 159,176 TV Sets 


As of Feb. 1, the San Francisco 
Bay Area had 159,176 television 
sets, an increase of approximately 
11% over the number of sets in- 
stalled on Jan. 1, according to the 
San Francisco television stations 
committee. The figures are based 
on the report of the Northern Cal- 
ifornia Electrical Bureau. 


Butterfield Opens Office 

| Walton Butterfield, for the past 
five years a vice-president of H. 
| B. Humphrey Co., has resigned to 
t - his own office at 33 W. 42nd 
kK New York 18. He is offering 
- 


advertising and public relations 
services, specializing in the fields 
of radio and television. 


| Signs ‘Search for Girls’ 
Western-Holly Appliance Co., 
Culver City, Cal., manufacturer of 
Western Holly gas ranges, has 
“*, |signed to sponsor “Search for 
: | Girls,” on KTTV, Los Angeles, 
+ | starting April 4. The program will 
be telecast Wednesdays from 7:30 

to 8:30 p.m. 


Reed Joins Abbott Kimball 

Samuel M. Reed, formerly with 
Foote, Cone & Belding, has joined 
Abbott Kimball Co., New York, as 
an account executive on American 
| Bemberg. 


pant” 
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G 854 
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ing. 

And fifth, anticipation of federal 
excise taxes contributed to the 
gains. 

Largest gain of any district was 
the 28% rise in the Cleveland area. 
Only one district—the Dallas area 
—showed a loss (off 4%). 


Becomes Mayer & O’Brien 

Howard G. Mayer & Associates, 
Chicago, public relations, has 
changed its name to Howard G. 
Mayer and Dale O’Brien. The com- 
pany also has an office in Los 
Angeles. 


GET FACTS NOW CN THE WEEN AUDIENCE PROFILE SURVEY 


SEND FOR YOUR WFLN 
AUDIENCE PROFILE 
STUDY NOW... 


survey families earn $5,000 to $10,000 
survey families earn more than $10,000 


in survey families are college graduates 


90% of survey house dwellers are home owners. 


FACTS PROVE tum dali 


Pinpoint your select market advertising in 
Philadelphia to the power-packed audience 
covered by Philadelphia's FIRST station for 
fine music and news. Pulse count (July 1950) 
estimates 90,000 listeners. Program Guide 


Complete facts 
on 46.6% re- 
turn from 3776 
mailed 71-ques- 
tion question- 
naires. 


sales 


,000 


95.7 20. 
MEGACYCLES FM WATTS 


FOR 


TIME AND RATES WRITE 


show increase of 40% since July 1. 


Survey respondents report 22.5 hrs. average 
weekly listening time. Survey audience facts 
now available on Banking, insurance, Auto- 
motive, Vacation, Travel, Retail Buying, etc. 


DEPT B 
PHILADELPHIA 2 


28 
GET FACTS NOW ON THE WELN AUDIENCE PROFILE SURVEY 
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Sindlinger, Nielsen 
Win Points in Suit 
Involving Research 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 27—Provable 


damages in the suit brought by | 


Albert Sindlinger against A. C. 


Nielsen Co. and C. E. Hooper Inc.| 


on charges of misusing listener 
ratings patents, monopoly 
malicious interference in the Sind- 
linger business have been reduced 
from a maximum of $1,500,000 to 
$500,000 by federal Judge Guy K. 
Bard in U. S. district court here. 

However, Judge Bard also ruled 
that he would permit a jury to 
elect the counts on which the 
present defendants could be ad- 
judged innocent or guilty. Under 
this ruling a jury could decide on 
all three counts or on one count, 
but damage is limited. 


@ The judge ruled this after at- 
torneys for Nielsen and Hooper 
asked during a previous hearing 
that charges of misusing patents 
and malicious interference in the 
Sindlinger business be dismissed. 
The court refused. 

Judge Bard also ruled that the 
Nielsen and Hooper companies 
would have to stand trial in Phil- 
adelphia and would have to file 
an answer to the complaints or 
bring a counter-motion by March 


Foster & Kleiser Ups Two 

A. A. Hayden, sales representa- 
tive in Chicago for Foster & Kleiser 
Co., has been named eastern sales 
representative in New York. He 
succeeds E. R. Everett, who has 
retired after 34 years with the 
company. Mr. Everett had headed 
the New York office since 1925. W. 
F. Stevens, San Francisco branch 
manager, has been appointed mid- 
western representative, with of- 
fices in Chicago. 


and | 


HONORED IN WASHINGTON—Linnea Nelson, who is retiring at the end of March 


Co., is 


h ad 


by the Washi Adclub 


as time buyer ot J. Walter Th 


for her 24 years’ service with the agency. Presenting the scroll is Williom F. Sig- 


mund, president of the club; at left is 


Ben Strouse, WWODC. 


Walter Compton, WTTG, ond at right, 


Supreme Court Will Rule Whether State Fair 
Trade Laws Apply to Non-Signing Retailers 


New York, Feb. 28—Liquor and 
merchandising circles watched 
Washington this week, where one 
of the most significant fair trade 
cases in years of stormy litigation 
moved up to the highest court in 
the land. 

Yesterday the Supreme Court 
agreed to decide whether state 
fair trade laws may be applied to 
liquor stores and other retailers 
who never agreed to abide by min- 
imum prices. 

Specifically, the court agreed to 
rule on whether Schwegmann 
Bros., a New Orleans supermarket 
operator, must abide by a Louisi- 
ana fair trade law involving con- 
tracts which the company did not 
sign. The complainants are Calvert 
Distillers Corp. and Seagram Dis- 


The Thomson Company 


publishers of Thirteen Canadian Daily Newspapers 


now represented by 


Ralph BR. 


! Publisher's Representatives 


CHICAGO - 


NEW YORK - 


! The Th Cc is pl 


Mulligan 


DETROIT 


d Moose Jaw Times-Herald, 


r 


newspapers. 


1} The thirteen markets The Thom- 
i} son Company serves through its 
} e, grow- 
ing Canadian cities with bright 
industrial and financial futures. 
Since 1945 The Thomson Company 
has budgeted $1,400,600 for expan- 
sion and improvement of facilities 
and services to readers and to 


i| are p 


l| advertisers. 
| 


OAILIES 


to announce the appointment of 
Ralph R. Mulligan, Publisher's 

Representatives, as United States 
| representatives of The Thomson 


Full information on all The Thom- 
son Company newspapers is yours. 
Write, wire or telephone Ralph R. 
Mulligan for complete details. 


S. L. McCABE, Director of Advertising 


Moose Jaw, Sask. 


Prince Albert Herald, 
Prince Albert, Sask. 


Chatham News, 
Chatham, Ontario. 


Galt Reporter, 
Galt, Ontario. 


Guelph Mercury. 
Guelph, Ontario. 


Kirkland Lake 
Northern Daily News. 
Kirkland Lake, Ontario. 


Orillia Packet & Times, 
Orillia, Ontario. 

Port Arthur News Chronicle, 
Port Arthur, Ontario. 


Sarnia Canadian Observer, 
Sarnia, Ontario. 


| 44 King St. West, Toronto, Canada 


tillers Corp. 

Schwegmann admits having sold 
fifths of Calvert Reserve for $3.35 
when the fair trade price was 
$4.24, and Seagram's Seven Crown 
at $3.51 when the fair trade price 
was $4.24. 


@ The New Orleans federal dis- 
trict court enjoined Schwegmann 
from selling below minima fixed 
in contracts between the distillers 
and other retailers. The federal 
circuit court in New Orleans af- 
firmed the verdict of the district 
court, and Schwegmann then ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court. 

The retailer was joined in the 
appeal by the Justice Department, 
which declared in a brief (filed) 
as a “friend of the court”) that| 
what happened to the retailer) 
“does violence to the plain lan- 
guage of the Miller-Tydings Act.” 

The Miller-Tydings Act, passed 
in 1937 as a rider on the District 
of Columbia’s revenue bill, permits 
states to adopt fair trade practice 
statutes (some 42 states already 
had them) and removes contracts 
signed under these statutes from 
the scope of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law. Now only three states 
(Vermont, Missouri, Texas) and 
the District of Columbia have no 
fair trade laws. 


s The Justice Department is argu- 
ing for strict interpretation of the 
law, submitting that resale price 
maintenance affecting noncon- 
tracting re-sellers constitutes ille- 
gal restraint of commerce between 
states, and violates the Sherman 
law. 

The American Fair Trade Coun- 
cil—which is considering filing a 
brief as friend of the court—pub- 
lished a detailed analysis of the 
case several weeks ago. This an- 
alysis points out that when Sen. 
Tydings introduced the bill, he 
said it was to support the action of 
the 42 states which already had 
this type of legislation. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
opposed the passage of the bill, and 
said in a letter to the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that “they [the 
state laws] require wholesalers 
and retailers to conform to the pro- 
vision of private resale price main- 
tenance contracts to which they 
are not parties. Thus, a private 
contract, the provisions of which 
are determined without public 
hearing and apart from any public 
supervision as to reasonableness, 
is made binding upon all dealers 
and the consuming public.” 

The FTC has subsequently advo- 
cated repeal of the act. 


@ On the other hand, courts have 
generally indicated that non-sign- 
ing retailers were covered by the 
act. In 1944 in Louisiana, where 
Pepsodent Co. was suing Krauss 


Co., the court held: 

“The history of legislation leaves 
no doubt that Congress enacted 
the Miller-Tydings Amendment 
with full knowledge of the pro- 
visions in state fair trade acts mak- 
ing resale price maintenance ef- 
fective against noncontracting re- 
tailers, and that it was the design 
and intention of Congress. . .” 

In state cases where the issue 
has been raised, the courts have 
generally held that non-signers 
are bound, as a consideration of 
handling the manufacturer's well- 
advertised products, to handle 


them as the law provides—i.e., at) 
the minimum price established in 


the contracts. 


e Justice Department attorneys 
told reporters that if the Supreme 
Court were to eliminate non-sign- 
ers from minimum price mainte- 
nance laws, the Miller-Tydings Act 
would be weakened. 

Fair trade circles generally con- 
cede this, although they point out 
that fair trade was operating well 


in the 42 states with acts before 
the passage of Miller-Tydings. 

Legal sources expect that a con- 
siderable amount of time will be 
granted to interested parties to 
file briefs with the Supreme Court, 
and that no decision will be handed 
down for several months. 

On Jan. 2, the court handed 
down a decision—unanimously— 
holding that Calvert and Seagram 
had improperly attempted to fix 
maximum prices at which an Indi- 
anapolis wholesaler might resell 
their products. 


‘Argosy’ Raises Ad Rates 


Argosy, published by Popular 
Publications, New York, will in- 
crease its b&w page rate from $2,- 
500 to $2,700 and its two-color 
rate from $3,000 to $3,300, effec- 
tive with the October issue. The 
four-color price will remain at 
$3,825. T. F. Harragan, associate 
publisher, said Argosy had a net 
paid sale of more than 1,200,000 
copies in January and again in 
February, giving advertisers a cir- 
culation bonus of more than 20%. 


Libby-McNeill & Libby — one of America's leaders in the 
food canning industry — chose for their sparkling new pro- 
motion beautiful, exotic, alluring Princess Aloha Orchids 
from Flowers of Hawaii, Ltd. They know that orchids are 
the way to a woman's heart . . 
only two out of ten women have 


ever received an orchid .. . 
and ten out of ten women 
want to receive one! 

All the way from Hilo, 
Howaii, Flowers of 
Hawaii, Ltd., the 
originator of the 

orchid promotion, 

flies these orchids 

to be used in this 
sensational Libby pro- 
motion . . . so that the 
orchids arrive fresh as 
the day they were picked 
... Orchids are the smart way 


A REMIUM 
ATTRACT 
WOMEN 10 


. that 


to build goodwill, store traffic, 
sales and profits! Here are just a few 
of the ways orchids are being used to promote successfully: 


Oil Companies Drug Chains ond Gas Stations 

Food Stores Independents Night Clubs 
Conventions Food Product Department Stores 
Specialty Shops Promotions Fashion Shows 
Restavrents Associations and Showings 


So, follow the leaders in the promotional field . . . 


for your very next 


, order Princess Aloha Orchids from Flowers of Haweil, Lid. 


— Hown direct to you from ovr growing ranges in Howell — 


assured of success! 


and be 


FLOWERS OF HAWAII, LTD. 


Growing Ranges, Hilo, Hawaii 
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9.400,O00O0 
women 


plus loeal 


merehandisin 


Now! The largest guaranteed magazine circulation... 


: with continuing retail promotion, local tie-in 

: advertising and field merchandising . .. available 

‘ through McCall’s and Better Living in combination! 

j ADVERTISING VALUES OF THE COMBINATION MERCHANDISING VALUES OF THE COMBINATION 


The more than 4,000,000 homemaker readers of MeCall’s 
magazine—bought on subscription, at local newsstands and in 


department stores 

PLUS a guaranteed homemaker audience of 1.500000 for 
Better Living—bought at the checkout counters of approxi- 
mately 4,000 independent super markets 

With editorial policies of both magazines centered on service 
information and concerned primarily with home-making 


And with a special combination rate based on a 2 per cent 


discount for equivalent space in both publications. 


The regular promotion program of MeCall’s magazine —in- 
cluding its popular and extensively used mat service for local 
super market tie-in advertising 

PLUS—the services of the merchandising field staff of Better 
Living operating through the member stores of Super Market 
Institute 

With special large-scale promotions by McCall's in department 
stores, the drug trade and through public utilities 


In short—the guided buying of millions of women from home 


to retail counter. 


McCall's «beter Ling | 


An Unprecedented Buy for National Advertisers 
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